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A SATIRICAL LAUREATE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Swirt sat in Rabelais’ easy chair ; 
but there is another English satirist 
whose pantagruelistic tendencies 
were still more evident, who was a 
contemporary of the French humor- 
ist, and whose virulent attacks 
against the corruptions of the Church 
do not yield in coarseness and energy 
to Luther’s diatribes. John Skelton, 
Laureate, was the link between 
Chaucer and Surrey, Wolsey and 
Cranmer—the representative of the 
reformatory spirit of the first part of 
the sixteenth century. He wrote 
owerful invectives against the 
hurch while Luther was still macer- 
ating himself in a convent cell; and 
he was an important agent in bring- 
ing about the English Reformation. 
n Germany a monk stood against 
yetosipalities and powers; but in 
ngland the evolution of the great 
change was still more curious and in- 
teresting. As Piers Ploughman had 
prophesied, the Crown alone could 
conquer the Church. And now was 
seen a young prince whose chief 
characteristic was an inexorable will ; 
and it was by coming into collision 
with that will that the great hier- 
archy, which had cursed royal kings, 
was to fall, or to be absorbed by the 
crown. The King himself, had not 
in the early part of his reign, dis- 
cerned the approach of this consum- 
ation, which More had foreseen ; 
but he had often been offended by 
the pride and power of Churchmen, 
and was, accordingly, not inimical to 
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attacks on the clergy. "Without per- 
ceiving the results that would accrue 
from popularising a contempt of the 
hierarchy, he fostered Skelton’s 
vigorous satire. Monarch and poet 
were tacitly allied together against 
Wolsey ; and by this action against 
the common enemy, unconscious and 
intermittent though it often was, the 
one built up the Church of England, 
the other imprinted to English satire 
the political character which it re- 
tained in Butler, Dryden, Swift. 
Before Skelton the clergy had not 
been attacked in England under such 
stirring circumstances, or in so mer- 
ciless a fushion. Like other sub- 
lunary things, satire has its periods 
of evolution. It exists wherever there 
is a dead body, but, like the eagles, 
it flies down upon it in circles, the 
earliest of which are wide and cir- 
cuitous ; the fell swoop, the destroy- 
ing attack, do not occur suddenly, 
It was thus with English satire. 
Directed chiefly against the Church 
its attacks were at first timid and 
indirect. Piers Ploughman veiled 
his invectives under the mask of 
allegory. Chaucer is caustic, but 
courtly and moderate; he seems 
rather to reflect calmly the general 
opinion of his times than to attempt 
raising a tempest of his own. 
Lyndsay is too general, and his satire 
is but a feeble echo of Wycklyffe, 
There is an advance in William 
Roy’s attack on Wolsey, in which 
invective is directed against the car- 
a 41 
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dinal himself, and not merely the 
clergy in general; but literary ta- 
lent is absent from that production, 
which is the offspring of misanthro- 
pical common sense rather than of 
poetical inspiration. In Skelton the 
satire of the age reaches its acme, and 
after him disappears. He raised it 
to intense try, melting and mo- 
delling it with the fire of his original 
genius. Rich with the knowledge of 
the ancients, zealous for the improve- 
ment of his own language, admitted 
at court, he had all the opportunities 
required for observing and portray- 
ing his age, and his aquafortis has 
left an indelible caricature of the 
great priest of the time. 

Of himself scarcely any record re- 
mains ; and his authentic portrait is 
not to be found. What fate attends 
inventors and fathers of arts, Homer, 
Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, Skelton, 
Shakespeare, that their persons 
should have this tendency to disap- 
pear from history? Is it because 
these men were too great to foster an 
egotistical fame ; or that there isa 
law of compensation, a Nemesis in 
history, which orders that the sub- 
limer a man’s work the more inde- 
finite shall his person remain? 
Skelton’s mind may be studied in his 
writings, but information respecting 
his private life can only be recon- 
structed by means of scattered allu- 
sions. Born about 1460, educated at 
Cambridge, where he most probably 
took his M.A. degree in 1484, he be- 
gan his —— career by writing 
on the death of Edward IV.; a 
“Balade of the Mustard Tarte” is also 
ascribed to that early period of his 
literary life. He bewailed the death 
of the Earl of Northumberland, a 
liberal and lettered nobleman, slain 
by an infuriated mob, which the poet 
thus apostrophizes :— 


“T say, ye comoners, why wer ye so 
stark mad? 
What frantyk frenzy fyll in your 
brayne? 
Where was your wit and reson ye should 
have had ? 
What wilful foly made you to ryse 


agayne 

Your naturall lord? alas, I can not 
fayne : 

Ye armyd you with will, and left your 
wit behynd; 

Well may ye be called comones most 
vnkynd,” 
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In 1490 Skelton probably corrected 
Caxton’s version of the Aineid ; for 
the old printer, in the preface to his 
book, desires the assistance of 
“Mayster John Skelton, late created 
poete laureate in the Vnyversite of 
Oxenforde.” In this preface Caxton 
alludes to Skelton’s classical learning, 
which so much transcended his own ; 
the Laureate had translated “Tulle” 
and Diodorus Siculus. Cambridge 
too made Skelton a laureate; the 
laureateship was then a university 
degree, and not a dignity correspond- 
ing to that of the modern poet lau- 
reate. There exists, however, a 
document declaring Skelton. Poet 
Laureate to Henry VIIL.; and it is 
not improbable that the king should 
have created a royal laureateship. 
so, the distinction was most likely 
honorary as well as honorable, for 
there is not a maravedi of evidence 
to show that a salary was attached 
to it. Henry was fond of being sur- 
rounded with literary men, especially 
if they humored his jovial charac- 
ter ; besides, he must have liked to 
associate with Skelton, who had been 
his tutor, and had given him “drynke 
of the sugryd well of Elicony’s waters 
crystallyne, aqueintyng hym with 
the Musys Nyne.” n an ode to 
Prince Henry, when the boy was 
nine years old, Erasmus congratulates 
him on having in his house that 
“Skelton, who is the luminary and 
honour of British literature.” No one 
was fitter than Erasmus to appreciate 
Skelton’s wit and learning; his tes- 
timony is therefore especially valu- 
able to confute the laureate’s detrac- 
tors ; but, as Goldsmith has observed 
great men generally understand and 
praise one another, while inferior 
writers endeavour to bring others 
down to their own level. 

Skelton’s appointment as tutor to 
a prince shows the esteem in which 
he must have been held by society 
in general as well as by Erasmus. 
The pupil himself not a little con- 
tributes to the master’s credit ; for in 
after-life Henry proved to be imbued 
with real learning, and a fervent love 
of literature. e was vividly inter- 
ested in the efforts made to improve 

, the English language ; he assembled 
artists and learned men around him. 
That strength of will, which was his 
characteristic, grasped the sweets of 
knowledge as eagerly as those of 
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pleasure and power. Before students 
of history join in the ridicule and 
hostility which have been directed 
against that great king, they must 
investigate his titles to the gratitude 
of posterity. It must never be for- 
gotten that he made England the 
arbiter of Europe, and founded the 
Anglican Church; he also greatly 
contributed to the edification of Eng- 
lish letters. Skelton, whom Henry 
must have greatly respected as his 
former af doubtless often con- 
versed with the king on literary sub- 
jects, and amused the merry monarch 
with satirical productions. The lau- 
reate’s other associates at court, are 
Thynne, clerk of the royal kitchen, 
whom the king promised to protect 
in his attacks against the clergy ; 
Sir Thomas Elyot, whose endeavours 
were notable in the work of creating 
a vernacular style; Parker, Surrey, 
Wyatt, literary favourites of the 
king; gentle Sir Thomas More, who 
was not without considerable pan- 
tagruelistic tendencies, who perhaps 
loved staying at home to read and 
dream, and examine his shells, his 
minerals, his Indian ape, his fox, 
and other animals, much better 
than coming to court, but was as it 
were compelled to yield to imperi- 
ous Henry’s will; Lily, the gram- 
marian; most likely Dunbar, the 
Scottish poet, who often visited Eng- 
land ; and officious Garnesche, the 
usher, who carried the Princess Mary 
through the surf on landing in France, 
and against whom the malicious 
monarch directed the shafts of the 
Laureate’s satire. The pompous car- 
dinal himself condescended to patron- 
ise Skelton, who probably did not 
object to be on good terms with the 
great man, at least while that digni- 
tary was basking in the sunshine of 
royal favour. 

Skelton was therefore a court poet; 
a man of learning and repute in his 
day, and not, as some seem to have 
thought, a poor, obscure priest, en- 
vious of Wolsey’s splendour. Skelton 
had indeed taken orders in 1498, 
and held the title of Rector of Diss in 
Norfolk ; but in those times cleri- 
cal residence was not very rigidly 
enforced, and it is not likely that the 
poet, generally in favour at court, 
would willingly have buried himself 
alive in the Norfolk parsonage. He 
doubtless preferred residing near the 
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court, where he could observe the 
ways of the world, become as versed 
in the knowledge of men as he was 
in that of the ancient writers, and 
find materials for his satirical rhymes. 
Gifted with a sensitive and fervid 
temperament, he must have liked 
the excitement of society ; and he 
must have felt that the best manner 
of improving the language—and this 
culture seems to have been the chief 
purpose of his life—was to imprint 
upon it the tints of that passion which 
springsfrom intercourse with theworld, 
as the Geyser from the boiling lake. 
He knew that pedantry, coldne 
affectation, were the defacement an 
ruin of tongues. From his musings 
over the decline of Greek and Roman 
letters, he must have learnt the great 
lesson that a real sentiment and not 
cold rhetoric is the vital principle of 
literature. He accordingly fired his 
mind with passion from the burning 
pile of the world, but with the pas- 
sion of philosophers, which is satire, 
or rather the complex combination 
of sentiments of which satire is the 
effect. From the days of the Hebrew 
prophets, and the time when Juvenal 
thundered forth his invectives, to 
the bitter accents of Byron, and the 
mad Circean carnival of Shelley’s 
irony, sublime discontent and satire 
has been the characteristic of the 
greatest men; and those who have 
never played the Quixote have not 
ascended to the highest degree 
among the immortal hierarchy. 

Not being a stranger to the man- 
ners of the days when Henry VII. 
was king, Skelton must have been 
interested in observing the changes 
brought about by a new generation. 
That love for wealth and apparel 
which Andrew Borde, some years 
afterwards so shrewdly noted as 
being characteristic of the English, 
was, during the reign of Henry VIII, 
no longer repressed by the terroristic 
regimen of collectors. Under the late 
King, poverty and avarice had spread 
far na wide throughout the realm. 
But now a golden age, in the literal 
sense, had iconet: luxury, as well 
as learning, was revived, and was 
displayed with almost oriental pro- 
fuseness. Gold and silver, pearls of 
great price came from the coffers 
where they had been concealed, and 
sparkled on the breasts of ladies, on 
the vesture of noblemen. Clothiers, 
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gold-beaters, weavers, had full em- 
ployment. More bound his Utopian 
convicts in golden fetters. The ad- 
venture of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold was but the climax of the pomp 
and pride of the time. | poe 
Were king and queen more brilliant 
than Henry VIII. and Catherine of 
Aragon. The festivities of their 
marriage lasted six months. They 
were but the royal gems of a parterre 
in which the white and green of 
Tudor mingled with the violet and 
miniver-purpled gowns of the 
Knights of the Bath, the crimson 
velvet robes of dukes set with pearls, 
and the lettice-edged scarlet trains 
of courtly beauties. Imagine the 
King and a dozen other maskers 
coming to Wolsey’s palace disguised 
as shepherds, with clothes of fine 
cloth of gold and crimson satin, with 
beards of fine gold or silver wire, 
every hair of which sparkled in the 
glare of torches borne by satin-clothed 
attendants. Attracted by the lustre 
of royal splendour, literary men came 
forth,* as, when the sun rises, crabs 
crawl from their beds of sand. Odes 
and dedications abounded. Mars, 
Jupiter, Hercules, were once more 
pitilessly dragged from their Olympus 
to do duty as “properties” in the 
laudatory compositions of the age. 
Morus was bold enough to compare 
the new era with the preceding 
reign, and to rejoice that a happier 
time was come, when the people of 
England no longer stood in dread of 
spies and tax-gatherers, when the 
merchant again launched his vessel 
on the waters, and illiberal strong 
boxes no longer withheld the riches 
of the land. As Skelton’s position 
enabled him to enjoy many social 
privileges, we can fancy him visiting 
the court, and greeting the Countess 
of Surrey, by whom he was patron- 
ised, and perhaps even the queen 
and maids of honour, according to 
that custom which so delighted 
Erasmus.t He enters the presence- 
chamber, or is warned by the officer’s 
trumpet to approach a supper-table 
covered with quaint devices of 
churches, castles, beasts, birds, fowls, 
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and personages. Turning from the 
splendour of the court, he casts a 


somewhat cynical eye on the pomps 
and vanities of Wolsey, that modern 
Eutropius who would at the last 
have no Chrysostom to intercede for 
him; Skelton satirically marks the 
gorgeous vestments of the cardinal- 
ship, the torches, and the banquets, 
ond the plaudits of the crowd, an 
the flatteries of courtiers ; and what 
a poem on “Mutabilitie” the old 
hilosopher might have written had 
ie lived to see what he foretold— 
the fall of this energetic priest— 
Wolsey’s death in the quiet abbey, 
when his prestige had departed, and 
the velvet-clothed vealiaaaie. and 
the yeoman of the barge, and the 
pure wine ever flowing, and the cooks, 
and the heralds, and the cross- 
bearers, and the horses, and the plea- 
sures devised for the King’s consola- 
tion, had vanished away like unsub- 
stantial dreams. 

Although Skelton was not to see 
this consummation, he in the mean- 
while contributed to it. His friend 
William Thynne, clerk of the royal 
kitchen, and himself not very friendly 
to the bishops, is said to have prompt- 
ed the Laureate to attack Wolsey. 
Such satire was by no means uncon- 
genial to Henry. His fiery spirit 
could not but feel the curb of the 
Church ; like a young horse under a 
rider, he had a disagreeable sense of 
restraint. In vain had Wolsey en- 
deavoured to tame him—now by en- 
joining the prince to read nineteen 
folios of Aquinas, then by making 
him go through a course of boisterous 
pleasure. The King’s powerful or- 
ganization was not to be subdued in 
either way. Wolsey, whose nose de- 
notes more energy than meditative 
power, seems not to have understood 
that Henry’s will was to be courted 
and complied with at all hazards ; 
had he determined to retain Henry’s 
favour at any price, at any risk of 
alienating the Pope, he probably 
would not have fallen ; but not be- 
ing satisfied with the height he had 
reached, he, like so many other great 
men, was at last conquered by fate. 


* Coxe, Wakefield, Elyot, Lillye, Colet, Webbe, Fryssell, Kederminster, Vives, &c. 


+ He wrote: “Sunt hic nymph divinis vultibus, blanda. 


. Est preterea 


mos nunquam satis laudatus; sive quo venias, omnium osculis exciperis, sive discedas 


aliquo, osculis dimitteris; redis? redduntur suavia, 


gustasses,” &c, 


Que si tu, Fauste, 
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The beginnings of the end were, as in 
all other matters, slow and gradual. 
In Skelton’s first attack, entitled 
“Colin Cloute,” the allusions to 
Wolsey are few and delicate. That 
satire is directed against the clergy 
in general; Skelton’s ’ indignation 
rises against the luxury, pride, and 
ignorance of priests and monks, He 
tears the mask away with such vio- 
lence as almost to flay the faces of 
his victims. To read this poem is to 
evoke from the catacombs of the past, 
from the vaults of ruined convents 
and abbeys, a motley multitude of 
monks, Cistercians, Virginians, Bene- 
dictines ; to see them burying their 
sensual faces in cups of hypocras, or 
discussing the masterpieces of the 
cooks, or consecrating the decaying 
bones of macerated saints in shrines 
radiant with pearlsand preciousstones, 
or winding through villages and cities 
to conciliate the people and arrogate 
sacerdotal privileges. An ill-con- 
cealed spirit of antagonism was dif- 
fused among the people; women, 
butchers, servants, apprentices, car- 

nters, would read forbidden trans- 
ations of the Scriptures, and scoff at 
Papistical ordinances. The general 
discontent converges in “ Colin 
Cloute ;” in which no charge which 
could be laid on a graceless clerical 
corporation is forgotten; neither 
the ignorance which is unable to 
construe gospel and epistle, nor 
the neglect of midnight masses, the 
traffic in mitres, the yoke of citations 
and excommunications laid on the 
poor, the wearing singular garments 
of russet and hair. The satirist in- 
veighs against the disputations, con- 
tentions, and heresies that corrode 
the Church; some members of which 
are tainted by Lutheran doctrines, or 
Wyckliffian errors, or Hussian, Arian, 
Pelagean tendencies. Skelton also 
refers to the political obnoxiousness 
of the clergy, in a passage which must 
have reflected the feelings of many a 
haughty nobleman, and perhaps of 
the King himself. 


“Ye are so puffed with pryde 
Tht no man may abyde 
Your hygh and lordely lokes . . . 
Men say how ye appall 
The noble blood royall . . . 
Toyou... 
Grete lords must crouche and knele 
And breke theyr hose at the kne.” 


All those invectives are hurled in 
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short lines of five or six syllables, 
rhyming in couplets, triplets, quar- 
tets, falling and rattling down like 
hailstones in a storm ; merciless, ab- 
rupt, and copious, the words strike 
and rebound till they take away the 
breath ; wit flashes like lightning 
through that storm in which the 
thunder of indignation booms. Skel- 
ton’s attempt to translate his passion 
into a vernacular form involves a 
struggle with an imperfect language ; 
he fully appreciates the nature of the 
conflict, and acknowledges that he 
has not achieved so consummate a 
triumph as he would have wished. 
He says— 
“Though my ryme be ragged, 

Tattered and iagged, 

Rudely rayne beaten, 

Rusty and mothe eaten, 

If ye take heed therewith, 

It hath in it some pith,” 


Rugged as his language is, it can 
reflect the various moods of his 
valiant mind. Towards the end of the 
poem he relents, and declares that he 
decries no good bishop, no good priest, 
no good canon; and he concludes 
with a metaphor, in which he ex- 
presses his aspiration towards rest :~- 


“ The forecastell of my shyp 
Shall glyde, and smothely slyp 
Out of the waves wod 
Of the stormy flod; 

Shote anker, and lye at rode, 
And sail not far abrode, 

Tyll the cost be clere, 

And the lode star appere.” 


The somewhat mournful opening of 
the poem shows that he had a sense 
of the uselessness of casting too much 
truth abroad on the world :— 


‘* What can it avayle 
To drive forth a snayle 
Or to make a sayle 
Of an herynges tayle; 
To ryme or to rayle . 
To teche or to preche 
As reson will reche?” 


Cockneys who steam down the 
Thames, and captains who anchor 
off Erith, will be glad to recollect 


that Skelton wrote his “Oolin 
Cloute” in that town, while he was 
on a visit at his friend Thynne’s 
father’s “ howse.” 

In “Why come ye not to court?” 
the Laureate threw off all restraint. 
Wolsey is personally attacked in that 
virulent satire, in which series of 
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vituperative enumerations succeed 
one another like the waves of snakes 
in some serpents’ cave, or after the 
Ophidian adventure in Pandemonium. 
the old rector—for he must 
have been nearly sixty when. he 
wrote this—been ete by lack of 
romotion, or is the virulence of his 
leans to be ascribed to the tone 
of satire in that age? Asitis, the 
verse flows on like a rill of Tar- 
tarus, the fluid of which is molten 
metal, and evolves clouds of stifling 
vapours. The images arise like mali- 
cious imps attendant on furies ; and 
all this rout of horrors is directed 
against the hapless Cardinal with the 
science of a Prospero waving his 
wand for the punishment of some 
obscene slave. Feature after feature, 
Skelton flays and dissects his antago- 
nist’s character ; he shows that its 
primary element is an iron will, on 
which he insists with emphatic 
repetition :— 


“ For wyll doth rule all thynge, 
Wyll, wyll, wyll, wyll, wyll, 
He ruleth alway styll.” 


That will has brought Wolsey 

mp and pride ; he keeps himself in 
tier on sensuality ; he affects to 
Tule the roast, to usurp speech at 
council, to mar all things in the 
“Chamber of Starres.” Noblemen 
and barons cower before the im- 
perious priest, as sheep before a 
* bocher’s dogge.” 


“ He bayteth them like a bere, 
Like an ox or a bull; 
Theyr wyttes, he saith, are dull ; 
He sayth they have no brayne 
Theyr astate to maintayne.” 


And it is a fact that in that age many 
noblemen were unable to sign their 


name. 

Wolsey is also charged with ruling 
the King by craft and subtlety ; laws 
melt like snow before the Cardinal’s 
will, bland is his breath of flattery. 
Probably instituting in his mind a 
comparison between his own career 
and that of Wolsey, the Laureate asks 
what was this upstart? No doctor of 
divinity, no doctor of law, but a puny 
master of arts whom the King thought , 
fit to endow with prelacy ; aman who 
certainly knew the humanities, but was 
oo of the sciences, philology, 
philosophy, astronomy— - 
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“Nor acquainted worth a fly 
With honorable Haly, 
Nor with royall Ptholomy.” 


Does this reproach intimate that 
Skelton himself was conversant with 
those writers ? did he suffer from the 
comparison between his acquirements 
and the lack of promotion he had to 
bear? did he remember the days 
when, more than any other man at 
court, he influenced the mind of 
Henry? did he chafe at being sup- 

lanted by this upstart Cardinal ? 

o crown his grievances, had Wol- 
sey’s credit brought the author of 
“Colin Cloute” into disfavour at 
court ? He warns the King respecting 
the consequences of having so power- 
ful a rival :— 


“Set up a wretche on high, 
Make him a great astate, 
And he wyll play checke mate 
With ryall maieste, 
Counte him selfe as good as he.” 


A gentle hint is thrown, intimating 
that the King must be bewitched to 
have such a favourite as Wolsey. 
Petrarch tells how Charlemagne was 
bewitched in a like fashion ; but still 
further extending his researches on 
this point, the horrified Laureate 
finds it recorded in Gaguin that King 
Louis of France elevated a poor man, 
by name Balua, to splendour, to 
ckensdlenhie, to cardinalship ; until 
the villain 


“ Commyted open trayson 
Against his lorde soverayn ; 
Wherfore he suffred payn, 
Was hedyd, drawen, and quarterd.” 


Scarcely, however, has he uttered this 
significant warning, than he repents 
of so cruel an allusion :— 


“ Not for that I mene 
Such a casuelte shulde be sene 
Or such chaunce shulde fall 
Unto our Cardinall.” 


He hints, however, at the existence 
of some real danger, by comparing 
the Cardinal to a mouse fearlessly 
dwelling in a cat’s ear; and he in- 
dulges in an aspiration to the effect 
that Henry may retain a sound zoolo- 
gical knowledge :— 


“ Christ kepe King Henry the Eyght 
From trechery and dysceight, 
And graunt him grace to know 
The faucon from the crow, 
The wolfe from the lam, 
From whence that mastyfe cam!” 
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Again recurring to examples of trai- 
tors’ deaths, he alludes to the punish- 
ment of Master Mewtas, the King’s 
French secretary, who had informed 
the French king of Henry’s designs :— 


‘“* He was so payned in the hede 
That he shall never ete more bred.” 


That secretary has, it seems, taken 
his 
 pasport to pas 
To the devyll, Sir Sathanas, 
To Pluto and Syr Belyall.” 


Notwithstanding the manifold details 
iven respecting the Cardinal, Skelton 

Sees not intend to leave that “ matter 

mysticall” completely aside :— 


“ And more paper I thinke to blot 
To the court why I came not; 
Desyryng you above all thynge 
To kepe you from laughynge 
When ye fall to redynge 
Of this wanton scrawle.” 


Towards the end of the poem, he be- 
moans the sad state of the country :— 


“ The commune welth 
Shall never have good helth, 
But tatterd and taggyd, 
Raggyd and ruggyd, . . 
Such gredynesse, 
Such nedynesse, 
Myserablenesse, 
With wretchydnesse, 
Hath brought in dystresse 
And moche hevynesse, 
And great doloure, 
England the flowre 
Of relucent honowre, 
In olde commemoracion, 
Most royall English nacion.” 


He concludes with explaining how he 
came to write this satire :— 


‘Some men myght aske a question 
By whose suggestyon 
I take in hand this worke 
Thus boldly for to worke ? 
I will answere lyke a clerke ; 
For truly and unfayned 
I am forcebly constrayned 
At Juvynal’s request 
Blame Juvynal, and blame not me.” 


Such is this extraordinary production, 
in which the indignation of a fine 
mind is clothed in such power, in- 
vention, and copiousness of diction. 
There is no better type of satire ; 
Skelton’s metre is all his own ; the 
words spring from line to line like so 
many monkeys, pointing, grinning, 
chattering, howling, biting. The 
similes have that pitiless pungency 
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which Butler afterwards evinced. 
The whole is breathless and fierce 
as a panther’s attack. In “Colin 
Cloute” there were but generalities ; 
here the personality lends piquancy 
to the poem. 

This great satire is a most valuable 
illustration of that period of Henry 
VIIL.’s reign, which preceded the 
Reformation; it is the best poetical 
expression of the sentiments that 
then pervaded the minds of men— 
the pride of the Saxon fermenting 
against the haughty demeanor of 
Church dignitaries, the rebellion 
of the northern spirit against the 
dominion of a foreign hierarchy. 
Roy, Lindsay, declaim against the 
corruptions of the clergy; but in 
these writers the politica element is 
not salient, as it is in Skelton’s in- 
vective. The latter echoes the griev- 
ances of the court as well as those 
of the people; he complains that the 
Cardinal threatens to checkmate the 
King. The colours of Skelton’s pic- 
ture show his antagonist’s character 
with more vividness than any chron- 
icle. Pride and ambition were 
Wolsey’s chief attributes; and al- 
though when viewed apart from other 
traits, the proportion of them which 
has been laid to his charge may ap- 
pear exaggerated, the relations of 
other writers can furnish an equili- 
brium and compensation to the esti- 
mate of Wolsey’s character ; but it 
is not the less certain that Skelton’s 
portrait of him is indispensable for a 
correct view of the Cardinal. Skel- 
ton’s defects are those of reformers— 
a propensity to half truths, a violent 
adherence to one side of the ques- 
tion ; but with the shortcomings of 
satirists he also had their virtues— 
the power and justice which differ- 
entiate a satire, however harsh, from 
a libel, the writings of Juvenal from 
those of Dennis. Good satire is, in 
earnest natures, the product of a 
strong sense of justice rather than an 
overflow of animal spirits; it is 
therefore essentially practical ; and 
such was Skelton’s invective. Be- 
fore him, Piers Ploughman had cau- 
tiously given vent to his feelings in 
allegorical poems ; Chaucer’s caustic 
wit had ridiculed monks without any 
other purpose than to give the artis- 
tic representation of a class and 
furnish matter for boisterous merri- 
ment. Lindsay inveighs against the 
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in a far less vigorous and ori- 
manner than the Rector of Diss; 

is long cadences, more like a lamen- 
tation than a scourge, flows like tears 
which course one another down the 
cheeks. But in Skelton’s writings 
English satire first bears the new 
characteristic which it has since pre- 
sented, without making artistic etiect 
his chief object ; he devotes his ener- 
gies to most powerfully impressing 
a practical purpose on the reader’s 
mind ; in this respect he resembles 
Luther, who, like him, uses popular 
invective with a sternly destructive 


Indignation and loathing against 
corrupt things are the sentiments 
which Skeltonic satire fosters ; in the 
same manner did Butler excite con- 
tempt for the hypocrisy and fanati- 
cisms of Hudibras; in the same 
manner did Swift write his withering 
invectives on mankind, and Pope 
defend taste against the assaults of 
Grub-street writers. English satire is 
a conflagration, and not merely the 
lambent lightning flashes of a sum- 
mer evening ; it is differentiated by 
this characteristic from the satire of 
other countries. Folengo, whose 
poems have been erroneously con- 
sidered as having influenced Skelton, 
ridicules monks without wd earnest- 
ness, with the bantering indolence of 
a cook; so varied, unceasing, and 
purposeless is his faughter, that it 
very nearly wastes itself, becomes 
pithless, and injures the satirical effect, 
as too numerous dishes impair, in- 
stead of consolidating, the nutritive 
powers. Rabelais, although present- 
ing a similarity to Cocceius and Skel- 
ton, with respect to some character- 
istics of style, such as copiousness of 
lan; e and long enumerations, is 
differentiated from the English satirist 
by his allegorical method of ridicule ; 
for though his symbolical narratives, 
which he compares to a “ medullary 
bone,” convey a pithful and import- 
ant meaning, he is far from personally 
denouncing ecclesiastical dignitaries ; 
he is playful, and not burning with a 
sombre earnestness of purpose ; his 
laughter, partaking of artistical rather 
than of practical irony, throws its bril- 
liancy over the whole circle of human 
affairs. Skelton concentrates the rays 
of his irony on one point—the clergy 
and the inal are ever before him ; 
he finally takes the latter as the type 
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of the class and pitilessly analyses 
him, dissects him, as a microscopist 
some noxious insect. His satire has 
all the accuracy of a scientific study ; 
he is not, like Rabelais, obliged to 
disguise himself for fear of being 
burned ; the King is predisposed in 
his favour, if not exactly on his side. 
Skelton gives in his writings a re- 
flection of the political wants of the 
age—the destructien of a power which 
stood in obnoxious rivalry to the 
Crown. He appeals to the people, 
prepares them for the Reformation 
which Henry was to accomplish ; his 
writings are what Hudibras would 
have been had that poem been written 
before the downfall of the Puritans. 
Hence his denunciations of the griev- 
ances of the time—“ So myche nobyll 
prechyng, and so lytell amendment’’— 
‘so lytell care for the comyn weall, 
and so myche nede’”—“so myche 
ride of prelattes, so cruell and so 
sene.” His indignation strings griev- 
ance after grievance together, like the 
beads on a chaplet ; he enumerates 
the crossings and blessings performed 
by the clergy, the poverty of the 
people, the taxes, the wasteful ban- 
queting, the hatred that prevails 
against the Church, the abundance of 
beggars, the boldness of vagabonds. 
He is too earnest for indulging in 
sceptical or frolicsome laughter. His 
copiousness of words is not intended 
to heighten buffoonery, but to 
strengthen the expression, present it 
under all its facets, with all available 
resources ; he recruits words as a 
captain does men, in order to aggra- 
vate his attack ; his clearness strikes 
like a sword, while the brilliant polyg- 
onal mirror of Rabelais an re- 
flects surrounding things. Skelton’s 
similes arenotrollicking andsprightly, 
like those of the French author, but 
fierce and abusive ; he calls Wolsey— 


“So fatte a maggott, bred of a flesshe flye; 

Was never such a ffylty gorgon, nor such 
an epicure, 

Syns Dewcalyon’s flodde, I make the feste 
and sure,” 


Whenever he uses fable, as when he 
makes a parrot declaim against the 
evils of the age, it is to lend more 
variety to his denunciations, and not 
to disguise them. So circumstantial 
is he, that were it not for the variety 
of his imagery and the purpose run- 
ning through his writings, he would 
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have remained as realistic as Lydgate; 
and it is by this characteristic that he 
is linked to the middle ages. Like 
other branches of literature, satire 
has its periods of growth; it is at 
first cradled in myths and allegories ; 
it then passes into the minuteness 
and detail of the chronicle ; and at 
last some powerful idea is implanted 
into it, pervades it, links it to some 
great movement, organises it into a 
living form, which, however, like a 
hamadryad, may present some traces 
of the past. This latter stage, which, 
considered relatively to modern times, 
is but the first phase, is exhibited in 
Skelton’s verse. As the fabric of 
civilization becomes more complicated, 
satirical writing becomes more re- 
fined, embraces more relations of 
social life, is impregnated with subt- 
ler thought, reflects more shifting 
and delicate hues of mind ; this as- 
pect it presents in Dryden, Pope, and 
Addison. But it is with satire as 
with poetry ; although its processes 
may become more refined and com- 
plicated in highly civilized ages, its 
substratum, its essence is rather 
clouded than really improved by such 


refinement, as the highiy-polished man 
of mature age has lost the freshness of 
_— Pope’s invective is to that of 

kelton, what his translation of 


Homer is to the original. Swift’s 
Gulliver,” the most profound work 
which the eighteenth century has 
produced, may be considered as a by 
no means unsuccessful attempt to 
revive the old pungency of satire ; it 
is a pre-Raphaelite picture ; and when 
Pope compared Swift to Rabelais, 
he could not more pointedly have 
hinted how closely Gulliver’s coarse- 
ness, realism, and allegorical meaning 
approximate him to the old satirical 
creations. Skelton, compared with 
which even Butler is highly artificial, 
is a well of undefiled English satire 
in all its freshness. To him invec- 
tive was an element of opposition 
and of popular instruction ; he strove 
to rouse the passions of men by curt 
denunciations in the common dialect ; 

is blows are at once vigorous, 
trenchant, and embarrassed, like those 
of a young soldier still incumbered 
with armour. Skelton’s satire was a 
most perfect expression of that wild 
age in which the stern will of the 
royal Comus presided over a riot of 


gushing wealth, portly Churchmen, 
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whose fondness for wine was noted 
by Erasmus ; dull barons whose great 
banquets included such delicacies as 
peacocks, seals, and porpoises. The 
people too had their revellings, for 
in all ages of irony, reformation, de- 
struction, a thirst for the good things 
of this world pervades the children 
of men; the higher motives of human 
action, faith, enthusiasm, or even 
some noble superstition, having dis- 
appeared, the senses gain the upper 
hand, whether from a reaction against 
previous abstinence, or the direct 
influence of new tendencies, or both 
causes united. When, in the fifteenth 
century, irony prevailed in Italy, 
Pulci expressed, as his great -aspira- 
tion, a desire to enjoy good game, 
ood wine, and a soft couch ; Teofilo 
Welvane revelled in visions of cul- 
inary dainties. At the period of the 
Reformation, libations were as widely 
indulged in throughout Germany, as 
theological discussions ; and Piccolo- 
mini was aghast at the strenuous 
potations of the land. The conver- 
saziones of the eighteenth century in 
France, assumed the forms of sup- 
pers, where champagne sparkled as 
well as wit ; and when the crash had 
come, a liberal distribution of 
sausages was a prominent charac- 
teristic of the Feast of Reason. 
The roystering tendencies of the 
sixteenth century in merry England 
are reflected in Skelton’s “ Tunning 
of Elynoure Rumming.” Before 
Rabelais’ epic to wine-drinkers, and 
the creation of Sancho Panza, this 
curious poem. gives a humorous 
picture of the sensual element of 
modern times. It presents the 
portrait of the queen of ale-wives, 
the idealization of the glories of 
beer. Redolent with the fumes of 
hops, and Saxon all over, like the 
immortal beverage quaffed by the 
heroes of the Walhalla, it is the 
epic of pot life; real as a picture 
of Teniers, it exhibits the forma of 
existence and scenes of the ale-house, 
the tapsters, the potboys, the ring- 
ing of the metal, and the over-flowing 
of the cups. Here the peasant, if 
Wolsey’s taxes have left him a penny, 
can have a full quart of ale, can 
steep his lips in the bitter froth of a 
sterling a unadulterated beverage, 
such as that described by a writer 
who added some lines to the opening 
of the poem— 
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“Full Winchester gage 
We had in that age; 
The Dutchman’s strong beere 
Was not hopt over heere, 
To us twas unknowne.” 


This imitator also declared that there 
was no smoking in the tavern— 
Raleigh and his Virginian weed not 
having yet made their appearance ; 
but notwithstanding this intercala- 
tion, there is no doubt that “ Ely- 
noure Rumming” was written by 
Skelton. When the court was kept 
at Nonsuch, Skelton and other court- 
iers used to come to this ale-house 
for refreshment after fishing in the 
Mole ; hence his delineation of the 
celebrated dame, some of whose 
descendants’ names were to be seen 
in parish registers as late as the first 
rt of the eighteenth century. 
Dyce). That licensed victualler’s ap- 
rance seems not to have been very 
inviting— 
“* Her face all bowsy 
Comely crynklyd 
Wounderously wrynkled .. . 
Her nose somdele hoked, 
And camously croked ... 
Her skin lose and slacke, 
Grained lyke a sacke ; 
With a crocked backe.” 
Her dress consists of a russet gown 
and mantle of Lincoln green; on 
Sundays she makes herself fine with 
“her kyrtel Brystow red,” and a 
head-dress composed of a— 
“Whym wham, 
Knit with a trym tram, 
Upon her brayne pan 
Like an Egyptian.” 
Although her ordinary occupation is 
that of brewing and dispensing beer ; 
it must be owned that she may not 
be innocent of witchcraft— 
“ She is a tonnish gyb; 
The dewyll and she be syb.” 


Her more legitimate business, how- 
ever, is to dispense “ noppy ale,” — 
“To travellers, to tinkers, 
To sweters, to swynkers, 
And all good ale drynkers 
That wyll nothynge spare, 
But drynke till they stare.” 


Slatternly girls also come to fetch 
beer— 


“'Wyth theyr heles dagged, 
Theyr kyrtelles all to-iagged, 
Theyr smockes all to-ragged, 
Wyth tytters and tatters, 


Brynge dysshes and platters, 
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Wyth all theyr myght runnynge, 
To Elynoure Rummynge, 
To have of her Tunnynge.” 


Some of the customers have no cash, 
and bring honey, spoons, shoes, stock- 
ings, in exchange for beer. Some 
timorous people, probably teetotal 
= come in at the back 
oor— 


“* Over the hedge and the pale 
And all for the good ale.” 


Some thirsty women bring wedding 
rings, or a husband's cap, or instru- 
ments of labour, hatchets, spinning- 
wheels, needles, thimbles, which they 
recklessly pawn for ale :— 


“ Here was scant thrift 
When they made such shyft, 
Theyr thurst was so great 
They asked never for mete, 
But drynke, still drynke, 
And let the cat wynke.” 


In this manner does Elynour’s house 
become a store of miscellaneous arti- 
cles—skeins of thread, flitches of 
bacon, frying-pans, walnuts, apples, 
pears, puddings, sausages. The sati- 
rist exposes the pathological results 
of some of the customers’ habits :— 


“She dranke so of the dregges, 
The dropsy was in her legges, 
Her face glystryng lyke glas ; 
All foggy fat she was; 

She also had the gout 
In all her ioyntes about.” 


Nor were surgical diseases un- 
known to the frequenters of the 
tavern ; there was an old lady who— 


“Had broken her shyn 
At the threshold comingin . . | 
She yelled like a calfe.” 


But the most comical figure among 
all these customers is that of the 
prudish, affected woman :— 
“There was a prickemendenty 
Sat lyke a seyaty, 
And began to paynty, 
As though she would feynty.” 


She rises from the table, calls the 
hostess apart, and explains in a con- 
fidential manner that she has not a 
groat wherewith to pay; but she 
settles the account by giving up her 
amber beads. At last the poet ex- 


» claims :— 


“My fingers ytche, 
I have written to mytche 
Of this mad mummynge 
Of Elynoure Rummynge.” 
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Notwithstanding its humour, this 
satire is a bitter exposition of human 
weakness. It is, in its way, and ina 
lower sphere, almost as sardonic as 
the invectives of Swift and Juvenal. 
There is in it none of the boisterous 
gaicty of Rabelais. With the French 
satirist, drinking is associated with 
reckless jollity, if not with pleasure 
and knowledge ; here it is a vice, pro- 
ductive of squalor and wretchedness, 
it has no attractive side, and all its 
sombre colours are displayed. Here 
again we see the character of English 
satire—always practical, and moral 
when not political; severe and 
straightforward, without any halo of 
illusive sprightliness around it. Pope 
ridiculing the poverty and dulness of 
Grub street writers, Swift hurling 
burning missiles from the depths of 
his troubled heart, are as different 
from Voltaire as Skelton is from 
Rabelais. Stern, pitiless, almost de- 
spairing reproof on one side, inex- 
haustible levity on the other— 


concentrated bitterness, diffusive mer- 
riment—such are the contrasts pre- 
sented by the satirists of the two 
— nations in the world ; the 


ermans and Italians eee 
present analogous general character- 
istics, diversified only by secondary 
tints. Luther too was earnest and 
destructive, while Folengo was scep- 
tical and light-hearted. ‘“ Elynoure 
Rumming” is the saddest of Skelton’s 
works ; there is no relenting, no hope 
in it, as in the poems against the 
clergy, to the end the scene remains 
a “mad mummyng,” the wretched 
actors of which sacrifice everything 
to their sensuality. Like Hogarth’s 
“Progress,” it pictures infatuated man 
under the sway of passion, recklessly 
sacrificing his all to morbid propen- 
sities. The frailties of human beings 
have ever been the theme of satirists 
and cynics, and Skelton was one of 
the most earnest of these ; his view 
of the world pained him, and made 
him misanthropical. His invectives 
against the clergy are not to be as- 
cribed to mere envy and disappoint- 
ment; it is easy to see they were a 
natural product of his disposition, for 
what could disappointed interest have 
to do with a satire like “ Elynour 
Rumming”? This poem only shows 
what cynicism, what sorrowful pity 
this old laureate’s character con- 
tained. His frankness of expression 
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well recalls his rich, sturdy, generous 
nature ; his writings well represent 
the general character of his age. He 
stands alone in his time, as every 
great satirist usually does. Is it 
Swift, or Addison, or Pope, who will 
tell us most about the eighteenth 
century? In the same manner we 
- more from Skelton than from 
ore, who was a dreamer and ascetic, 
as well as a humorist ; or from the 
inferior writers of the age, Heywood, 
Barclay ; or from the polished and 
artificial Wyatt and Surrey. 

Even in Skelton’s time, began the 
transitionary period which was to 
prepare the way for the Shakesperian 
epoch ; Wyatt and Surrey produced 
polished imitations of Italian poetry. 
Skelton forms an intermediate figure 
between those writers and the “ bar- 
baric pearl and gold” of Lydgate, and 
some of his poems give a foreshadow 
of that Italian revival, under which 
the English languaye was to rise to 
its first perfection ; he could doubt- 
less have borne an important part in 
this great movement, had he not 
sacrificed poetry to political irony; 
like Swift, he was essentially a 
pamphleteer, and his writings en- 
Joyed a widespread popularity. On 
the other hand, he incurred the con- 
tempt of some Elizabethan critics. 

But even Puttenham, Meres, and 
in our age Hallam, who have de- 
preciated Skelton’s rude rhymes, 
could scarcely have objected to the 
zraceful “ Boke of Philip Sparrow.” 

n this exquisite poem appears the 
best side of his character, his love for 
nature and the beautiful, his delicate 
sensitiveness, his genial humour. The 
language of this poem is quite differ- 
ent from that of Skelton’s satirical 
writings ; it flows easily, without un- 
natural contortions, like a brook 
which mirrors the flowers of a gar- 
den. Nothing can be more graceful 
than the subject ; as birds have ever 
excited much sympathy among human 
beings, the death of a bird is one of 
the most humorsome and melancholy 
themes which a poet can choose. 
Catullus wrote a sonnet upon it. 
The middle ages indulged in graceful 
imaginings on the relations between 
birds and men. A legend of the time 
describes an island tenanted by monks, 
in which birds joined the pious wor- 
shippers in singing the praises of 
God. St. Guthlac was said to have 
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lived with swallows, who nested in 
his cell. Assisi was wont to preach 
the gospel to birds and butterflies, 
ealled swallows his sisters, taught 
a locust to sing hymns, and persuaded 
birds to fast on Fridays. But the 
winged tribes were seldom chosen to 
be the heroes of verse; and in the 
great Fox Satires of the thirteenth 
century, the actors were chiefly quad- 
rupeds. The “Boke of Sparrow” 
is not then derived from the literature 
of the middle ages ; it is an original 
work, in which irony and burlesque 
have given place to humour and gen- 
tleness. It is a dirge for the soul of 
Philip Sparrow, who had been slain 
by one Gyb,acat. After wishing the 
departed soul immunity from the 
attacks of Pluto, the Furies, and Cer- 
berus, the poet invokes the aid of 
philosophy as an alleviation of his 
grief. 
“ Wolde God I had Zenophontes 

Or Socrates the wyse, 

To show me the dewyse, 

Moderately to take 

This sorrow that I make 

For Philip Sparrow's sake ! 

So fervently I shake, 

I fele my body quake; 

So urgently I am brought 

Into careful thought.” 


After describing at length the va- 
rious habits and capabilities of the 
deceased bird, he apostrophises the 
murderous cat in this wise— 


“O cat of carlyshe kinde 
The fynde was in thy mynde 
When thou my byrde untwynde! 
I wold thou haddest ben blynde! 
The leopardes savage, 
The lyons in theyr rage, 
Myght catche the’ in theyr pawes 
And gnawe the’ in theyr iawes! 
The serpents of Lybany 
Myght stynge the’ venymously! . . 
Of Arcady the beares 
Myght plucke away thyne eares !” 


He then gives a long enumeration of 
birds, whom he convokes to the fune- 
ral ceremony— 


“ To wepe with me loke that ye come 
All manner of byrdes in your kynd... 
Some to sing, and some to say, 
Some to wepe, and some to pray, 
Every byrde in his laye, 

The goldfynche, the wagtayle ; 
The ianglynge iay to rayle, 
The fleckyd pye to chatter 

Of this-dolorous mater ; 

And robyn redbrest, 

He shall be the preest, 
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The requiem masse to synge, 
Softly warbelynge, 

With helpe of the red sparow 
And the chatrynge swallow, 
This herse for to halow . . . 


The lusty chemniyes nyghtyngale, 
The popyngay to her tale. ,..” 


And so on for nearly a hundred lines. 
Among those summoned to the ob- 
sequies is the pheenix— 


“The byrde of Araby 
That potencially 
May never dye.” 


The funeral ceremonies being con- 
cluded, the poet sheds his last tear 
over the grave— 


“ On Phillip’s soule have pyte! 
For he was a prety cocke, 
And came of a gentyll stocke, 
And cherysshed full dayntely 
Tyll cruell fate made hym to dy; 
Alas, for dolefull desteny !” 


The state of the English language 
precludes its being used “to write 
ornatly,” so that the epitaph is com- 
posed in Latin— 


“Flos volucrum formose, vale ! 
Philippe, sub isto 
Marmore jam recubas 
Qui mihi carus eras.” 


Follows a “commendaeion,” in which 
Skelton’s verse assumes erotic ten- 
dencies ; he becomes a doughty knight 
and defender of womankind— 


“Trouth doth me bynd and loyalte 
Ever to be 
Theyr true bedell, 
To wryte and tell 
How women excell 
In noblenes.” 


He then mentions his “ maistres” 
with some enthusiasm— 


“* How shall I report 
All the goodly sort 
Of her fetures clere 
That hath non erthly pere? ,., 
The Indy saphire blew 
Her vaynes doth ennew; . . . 
Her beautye to augment, 
Dame Nature hath her lent 
A warte vpon her cheeke, 
She is the vyolet, 
The daysy delectable, 
The columbine commendable, 
The ielofer amyable ; 
For this most goodly flowre, 
This blossome of fresshe coloyre, 
So Jupiter, me secoure, 
She florysheth new and new 
In beautye and vertew.” 
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The bird is forgotten in all these 
gallantries, until the end of the poem, 
when “here foloweth an adycion 
made by-Maister Skelton” against 
his critics. In those verses he com- 
plains of the attacks made on the 
“ Boke,” and argues that the critical 
“commendation” is not out of place, 
inasmuch as it was intended to as- 
guage the grief consequent on the 
Sparrow’s interment ; and he con- 
jures the bird— 


“ By the vgly Eumenides 
That never have rest nor ease ; 
By the venemous serpent 
That in hell is never brent; ... 
By Chimera’s flames, 
And all the dedly names 
Of infernall posty, 
Where soules frye and rosty ; 
By the Stygyall flood, 
And the streames wood 
Of Cocitus botomless well; .. . 
That thou shortly tell, 
And shew now unto me 
What the cause may be 
Of this perplexite!” 


And he concludes with wishing his 
detractors— 
“ No worse than is contayned 
In verses two or thre 
That folowe as ye may se: 
Luride, cur, livor, volucris pia funera 
damnas ? 
Talia te rapiant rapiunt que fata vo- 
lucrem ! 
Et tamen invidia mors tibi continua.” 


From which it appears that in those 
times laureates were wont to reply 
somewhat vigorously to their re- 
viewers. 

Coleridge characterizes the “ Boke 
of Philip Sparrow” as “an exquisite 
and dae poem.” It evinces Skel- 
ton’s powers as a humorist; the 

enial pleasantry of praying for the 
Fird’s soul, and summoning all manner 
of birds to the funeral, had not been 
equalled in the range of middle-ages 
poetry, and has perhaps not been 
surpassed in modern times, even by 
Sterne’s celebrated “ Ass,” and Sou- 
they’s “Maggot in a Kernel ;” such 
delicate flowers of fancy only belon 
to the most fruitful and geni 
minds ; a special development is re- 
quired for this humour, which can be 

roduced by those men alone who 
cove gone through the whole range 
of ideas, have beheld human nature 
under all its aspects. As, according to 
the ancient tradition, stags become 
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youthful by feeding on serpents, such 
minds are led into humour by their 
habits of moral scepticism ; which by 
acting and reacting on more delicate 
feelings, give rise to a gentle satire, 
which will not be rtd, in the early 
stages of literature, which differs 
from the Fox Satires by its tenderness 
and from the early fables by a less 
glaring simplicity. Gresset and La 
Fontaine have on examples of this 
spirit, which also appears in several 
passages of Shakespeare. 

“Speke Parrot,” is another poem 
in which the hero is a bird, but it is 
a satirical rather than humorous 
work, as the parrot vehemently de- 
claims against the clergy. In the 
“ Bowge of Courte,” and the “Gar- 
land of Laurell,” Skelton displays his 
talent for serious poetry. The former 
is an allegorical poem, which he 
wrote after the example of the ancient 
poets. 


“Tcallynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poets olde, whyche full craftely 
Vnder as coverte termes as coude be, 
Can touche a trouth and cloke it sub- 
tylly, 
With fresshe vtteraunce full sentenciously ; 


Dyverse in style, some spared not vyce 
to wryte, 


Some of moralyte nobly dyde endyte.” 


His minor poems include a fierce 
invective against the “ Scottes,” an 
ode “On Time,” and some hymns to 
the Persons of the Trinity. He also 
wrote several plays, of which the 
“ Magnificence” alone survives ; it is 
certainly superior to the masques and 
mysteries of the time, and has been 
considered as entitling Skelton to 
rank among the fathers of the English 
drama. 

Skelton had some literary quarrels 
in his day. He was no ‘doubt the 
assailant in some of those squabbles, 
for according to Churchyard, he was 
inclined to talk as he wrote (Dyce) ; 
and Fuller observes that he had too 
much wit, and that his satirical 
spirit unfortunately lighted on “three 
noli me tangere’s, viz., the rod of a 
schoolmaster, the cowls of friars, and 
the cap of a cardinal. The first gave 
him a lash, the second deprived him 
of his livelihood, the third almost 
outed him of his life.” Henry no 
doubt encouraged Skelton to aitack 
Garnesche, the _— against whom 
on to have written “ by the 

ynges most noble commaundement.” 
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Garnesche had been the first assailant, 
as appears from the opening lines of 
the first poem against Garnesche :— 


“ Sithe ye have me chalyngyd, Master Gar- 
nesche, 
Rudely revilyng me in the kynges noble 
hall.” 


This Garnesche was a knight, gen- 
tleman usher to the king; he at- 
tended the Princess Mary to France 
in 1514, and performed a feat of 

liantry when she was wrecked at 
elemns “Her shippe with greate 
difficultie was ae to Bulleyn, 
and with great ieopardy at the en- 
tryng of the haven, fer the master 
ran the shippe hard on shore, but the 
botes were redy and reseyved this 
noble lady, and at the landyng Sir 
Christopher Garnysche stode in the 
water, and toke her in his armes, and 
so caryed her to land.” In these 
days vessels who go ashore near 
Boulogne go to pieces immediately, 
and no lifeboats are ready. 

Other adversaries of Skelton’s were 
Gagwynne or Gaguin, the French am- 
bassador, who was a good historian 
for the age ; William Lily, the gram- 
marian, who charged Skelton with 
having no knowledge and being no 
poet ; Dunbar, the great Scotch sa- 
tirist, wrote a ‘‘flyting’”’ against Skel- 
ton, to which the Laureate replied ; 
but these compositions seem to have 
been prompted by rude and boisterous 
banteringrather than personal hatred. 
The most celebrated of Skelton’s 
literary quarrels was that between 
the Laureate and Barclay. This wri- 
ter, whose most widely known work 
is a translation of Sebastian Brandt’s 
“Ship of Fools,” attacked the dirge 
of «hilip Sparrow ;” but Skelton 
retorted in no harsher terms than the 
following allusion :— 

“Yet some there be therewith that take 
grevaunce, 

And grudge thereat with frownyng 

countenaunce ; 

But what of that? hard it is to please all 

men ; 

Who list amende it, let hym set to his 

penne.” 


Barclay also left a poem “Contra 
Skeltonum,” which has perished. In 
his fourth Eglogue, however, may be 
read some of the most scurrilous 
invectives which envy could devise. 
He classed Skelton among a “sham- 
full rabble” of “ rascolde poets.” 
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In subsequent ages, Skélton” has 
been depreciated by Meres, Putten- 
ham, Warton, and Hallam ; on the 
other hand, he has been praised by 
Disraeli, Coleridge, Southey. Every 
one knows Pope’s line, about heads 
of houses quoting Skelton’; from 
which it would seem that Skelton 
was as popular in the eighteenth 
century as Pope is in our age. 

In the “ Garland of Laurell” Skel- 
ton gives a complete list of his writ- 
ings. He wrote that poem in praise 
of himself, with the egotism of old 
age. He was at that time sojourning 
at Sherifhotten Castle, Yorkshire, 
then in possession of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the father-in-law of Lady Surrey, 
mother of the great poet, and patro- 
ness of the Laureate. It seems that 
some ladies had agreed to crown the 
old poet with a garland of laurel ; 
and it’ is pleasant to think that he 
was honoured and befriended in his 
old age. Skelton seems to have re- 
sided for some years at Diss, as some 
short poems indicate, which he wrote 
at the expense of his parishioners. 
According to Fuller he was suspended 
from his ecclesiastical office through 
the influence of the monks, who were 
bent on retaliating for his attacks. 
“Such foul Lubbers,” says Fuller, 
“fell heavy on all which found fault 
with them.” The sly Laureate had 
run away with a lady, and married 
her secretly. His diocesan, Nix, 
Bishop of Norwich, a cruel and licen- 
tious man, prompted by the friars, 
availed himself of this adventure to 
suspend Skelton ; in these days the 
marriage of a priest was considered 
a far greater crime than his having 
a concubine. The poet next suc- 
cumbed in his unequal struggle with 
Wolsey, who had not forgotten the 
“Why come ye not to court?” This 
Cardinal sent officers to capture Skel- 
ton, who, however, fled to the clois- 
ters of Westminster, where he took 
sanctuary. There he was protected 
and kindly treated by his old friend 
Abbot Islip ; and the old Laureate 
thus spent the remaining years of his 
life in repose, amusing himself now 
and then with writing verses to the 
memory of Henry VIL, his Queen, 
and other royal personages buried at 
Westminster. He died June 21, 1529, 
and was buried in the chancel of 
St. Margaret’s. 

His memory shared the fate which 
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always befalls great writers whose 
satirical character has made a strong 
impression on their time. A great 
number of apocryphal pranks and 
comic writings were ascribed to him, 
as afterwards to Rabelais. Anthony 
Wood charges him with having, in 
his living and throughout the diocese, 
been “esteemed more fit for the stage 
than for the pew or pulpit.” The 
“ Merie Tales of Skelton” are a series 
of buffoonic stories composed after 
his death, relating singular antics as 
having been performed by him ; thus 
he is described as coming to an inn, 
calling for drink, not being attended 
to, crying “ Fire !” in order to arouse 
the people, and pointing to his throat 
when asked by a terrified crowd 
where the conflagration was. Such 
are the traits which delighted the 
readers of the time, who sought for 
“pleasaunt recreacion of minde” 
without caring much about the truth. 
Far other, however, is the man as he 
appears in his writings. He indeed 
appears, especially to our age, to have 
indulged in vulgarity and coarseness. 
The fastidious Elizabethan critics 
censured him for those faults ; but 
they wrote when Italian polish had 


already profoundly leavened the Eng- 
lish taste ; Wyatt’s satire had been 
diluted by a refined sentimentalism, 
and Surrey had imitated Petrarch. 
Skelton had not travelled, like the son 
of his patroness ; he had not seen a 
Geraldine at Florence, or become im- 


bued with the Italian spirit. He was 
the product of an earlier and coarser 
age, and must not be charged with 
the blemishes of his time. He per- 
formed the necessary work of his 
age—a work which Surrey, Wyatt 
would have had to perform had they 
lived under the same circumstances 
and had the same ability. Satire 
was sufficiently coarse as late as the 
eighteenth century ; in this age there 
is no satire at all; and to charge Skel- 
ton with the faults of his age and 
vocationisto charge the ichthyosaurus 
with uncouthness. His instrument, 
the language, was very imperfect ; 
his attempts to improve it, and his 
consciousness of its enn, were 
weighty evidences of his literary 
. penetration. His embarrassed phrase- 
ology is the result of his desperate 
endeavour to enrich the literary dia- 
lect by graftings from the vernacular 
tongue. In writing he had two pur- 
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poses to accomplish—to write as 
“ ornately ” as ible, but especially 
to make his language popular, in 
order that his satire might be widely 
relished. Wyatt and Surrey, on the 
contrary, were mere court poets, com- 
parative purists whose only care was 
to prune their language of “ ragged ” 
words and imitate the flow of Italian 
verse. Had Skelton been less copious 
and popular he would have been more 
polished ; but what he would have 
gained in elegance, he would have 
lost in power, candour, and variety of 
expression. Even his predecessors, 
such as Chaucer, and many of his 
contemporaries, Roy, Lindsay, Bar- 
clay, are not so tattered and rugged, 
merely because they did not make 
that effort to popularity of language, 
which Skelton did. He probably, 
like Sir Thomas More, studied the 
vernacular speech in streets and mar- 
kets. It was he who gave the modern 
impulse to the fixation of the lan- 
guage, by exhibiting its vernacular 
power in its fullest aspect, and de- 
monstrating the extreme ruggedness 
of that speech ; he showed from what 
the language was to be purified be- 
fore it could become a perfect vehicle 
of literary expression. In his writin 
are seen shoals of vernacular words 
such as fysgygge, flirt; blother, to 
gabble; tunning, brewing, &c. His 
writings are like Roger Bacon’s optic 
tube, in which future events were 
discerned; in Skelton’s verse is 
foreshown the excellence which a 
succeeding generation attained. But 
as for himself, he was not bent 
on writing agreeable sentimental 
verses inspired from Petrarch. He 
had studied Juvenal much more than 
Petrarch, and was bent on imitat- 
ing the satirist and not the sonnet- 
poet. His mission was to express the 
rough, unsettled, and transitionary 
side of the age. The language pre- 
sents both power and beauty ; Skel- 
ton expressed its power, and left the 
beauty to be evinced by his younger 
successors ; but in casting his speech 
in the popular mould he was as great 
and useful a neologist as those who 
assumed the Italian manner. His 
works are like the great geological 
strata, which are the pillars of the 
earthly crust—the deposits where 
uncouth and gigantic creations, ich- 
thyosauri, plesiosauri, pterodactyls, 
are found; these layers must not 
42 
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be expected to yield brilliant pearls 
and precious stones, but the saurians 
are, to philosophic eyes, more valu- 
able than many diamonds, because 
they bear witness to great evolutions 
in the history of the globe. Far 
above them are the alluvial fields 
that produce fruits and flowers, but 
each series of layers has its own im- 
portance, is a thought of God, inti- 
mately linked to the great whole. 
It is thus in literature, where every 
hase must be understood and no- 
hing depreciated. Skelton was the 
ablest representative of the reforming 
and satirical spirit of his age ; More, 
the only Englishman of his time who 
could have vied with the Laureate in 
learning and wisdom, adheres to a 
conservative and mystical spirit. Both 
those great men lived at court; both 
were humorists; but More was an 
ascetic and mystic, Skelton a cynic. 
That good-nature, which is often com- 
patible with the most apparently 
severe cynicism, made him, however, 


I wEnT dinnerless that day at Went- 
worth—a thing that even in deep- 
est grief one is seldom willing to do 
—dinnerless, unless the cud of sour 
and bitter thoughts which I chewed 
might pass for the festive meal that 
forms the nucleus of day’s dearest 
interests in most people’s lives. Nor 
did I appear at all till the evening 
‘was well on towards ten o'clock. If 
TI had listened to the voice of nature, 
I should not have appeared at all, but 
should have retired straightway to 
bed, and paid the consideration that 
was due to it, to my most painful 
occiput. But then we were to leave 
Wentworth next day, and I could not 
afford to lose my last chance of re- 
conciliation with Dick. At all risks, 
at the risk of my head splitting in 
two, I must go down to keep a watch 
upon the wily Dorothea’s movements. 
So I rose, and bathed my cheeks with 
fresh water, whereby they became 
and remained as red as the new pulpit 
cushions in Lestrange Church We 
twisted up my hair, and crowned it 
with a bush of ivy, put on a white 
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always ready to regret the violence 
which his fervid temperament im- 
printed to his attacks ; impulsive, but 
not virulent, his anger stings but does 
not fester in the wound; his pugna- 
city, as evinced in the quarrel with the 
Scotch poet, is often the effect of 
strength and buoyant spirits rather 
than deliberate hostility. He had no 
pride or undue vanity, but the ami- 
able and harmless egotism of an aged 
literary man surrounded bya or 
coterie. That garland of laurel, which 
ladies wove for him in his time, has 
now been somewhat withered and 
forgotten in the rush of ages ; Abbot 
Islip, Wolsey, Nix, the Benedictine 
friars, the old Laureate, have passed 
away; but Skelton’s phantom can 
still be evoked from his writings, 
while his body is undergoing its 
changes under St. Margaret’s Church ; 
around which gin shops disperse 
their “tunning,” and the tide of hu- 
man nature flows continually. 


frock, girded myself with a rosy sash, 
and went down. I stole into the 
bilious drawing-room, in a mouselike 
manner, in the wake of a brace of 
giant footmen, bearing tea, nor did 
any one perceive my modest entry. 
Three-fourths of the party were, I 
found, tightly packed round a table, 
employed in one of the senselessest 
modes of wasting time, that man (in- 
genious in frittering away his little 
day) has ever invented—a round 
game. Every one was speaking at the 
utmost pitch of their voices, and 
laughing with all the force of their 
lungs. Some were squabbling over 
counters, some were making oeillades 
behind clubs and spades and dia- 
monds, some were facetiously trying 
to cheat, and others were getting 
cross with them for so trying. Ever 
man spoke, and no man listened. 
Surely, surely, ombre and quadrille 
and brag, must have been delectabler 
games than their posterity, com- 
merce and chow-chow, or they never 
could have seduced the Lady Betty 
Modishes, Lady Bridgets, and Lady 
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Annes, into -keeping such rakish 
hours, and indulging such naughty 
passions for their sakes, as weare led b 
the “Spectator” to suppose they did. 

“Sympathy, or antipathy?” says 
Sir Hugh, in his stentor’s voice, in- 
terrogatively, to the sharp young 
lady beside him. 

“Oh, antipathy!” she answers 
venomously, “I alwayssay antipathy ; 
it pays much the best, I find.”* 

“*T like sympathy best ; don’t you?” 
sighs Miss Seymour, to a very Angli- 
can young divine, who is beaming 
over his barnacles, pastorally at her, 
and her lean collar bone. 

“Six upon sympathy !” 

“Six upon antipathy!” 

“Six upon sympathy!” 

“You owe me thirty-six.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

“ Have ‘rouge et noir,’ Sir Hugh !” 

“Do; it’s such fun.” 

“No, no, have blind hookey !” 

“No, pips !” 

“Take my advice, Lancaster, don’t 
have pips! dealer always loses.” 

Such, and many similar ejacula- 
tions, uttered saeiiomneeel ,in keys, 
varying from forte to fortssino, 
assail my mazed ears. scan the 
faces of the gambling crew with in- 
quisitiveness. Dick is not among 
them; Dolly is; Miss Lestrange is 
off guard ; she is a little out of her 
reckoning, and is enjoying a false 
security, under the impression that I 
am tossing in anguish, on a bed of pain 
upstairs, out of the way of handsome 
paupers. She is no longer the shrewd, 
worldly-wise woman of two hoursago, 
whose sentiments might have been 
those of a French Marquise of fifty, 
temp Louis Quinze, could hardly 
have belonged to any one younger or 
less world-polluted. She is trans- 
formed into the innocentest, child- 
ishest Marguérite; one could well 
fancy her picking the daisy petals to 

ieces, to find out whether her lover 
oved her un peu, passionément, or 
point dutout. The guiltless author of 
this metamorphosis was a very youn 
cotton lord, with a fleshy nose, an 
a retreating chin, who was willing 
enough to be Faust ; willing, though 
not eager, because no young gentleman 
that is a real young gentleman, ever 
is eager about anything now-a-days. 
Dolly’s whole infantine soul was im- 
mersed in her miniature speculations; 
her soft cheeks were flushing shyly, 
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and the full pink lips, and the velvet 
eyes, were saying with a triumph of 
simplicity, ‘ T'should like always to 
be your partner, you bring me such 
good luck.” The old game! the old 
game! it weariesme! But where is 
Richard? Is he dead, or gone to 
bed? My eyes roam over the yellow 
sea, but fail to descry him; then I 
bethink me of the folding-doors, and 
the adjoining saloon. Is that—can 
it be the top of a human head ap- 
pearing above the back of an arm- 
chair, in the dim distance? It is 
worth investigating. I investigate. 
The head is Dick’s. Dick lying back, 
holding a book, topsy turvy in his 
hand, and looking as pea and as 
sulky as any one of Her Majesty’s 
servants need look. 

“T came to look for you— Dick |” 
I say in a small meek voice, diffi- 
dently. 

“Indeed! Very good of you, ’m 
sure !’’ rising ceremoniously, and trying 
hard, but vainly, to be ironical. One 
must either be, or appear to be, in a 
ag temper, to be successfully iron- 
ical. 

“T thought I’d come and try to 
make friends,” say I conciliatory. 

“Have you asked Sir Hugh’s 
leave?” says he, acrimoniously. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“What I say.” 

We stand and glare irefully at one 
another. I cool first. “Oh dear, oh 
dear ! how soon Dolly has turned you 
against me, poor me!” I ery plain- 
tively. 

“You never were more mistaken 
in your life ; on the contrary, Dol—, 
your sister, I mean—tried her best to 
make excuses for you ; said you were 
young and changeable, and foolish !” 

Who likes being called foolish ? 
none of us mind being called wicked ; 
we take it rather civilly than other- 
wise; but who does not resent the 
imputation of folly? “Young and 
foolish, am I?” I cry, at white heat ; 
“and what is she, pray ? Would you 
like to know ? Shall I tell you: she’s 
a mean liar, that’s what she is, 
there !” 

Dick gnaws his moustache sa- 
vagely; my nervous English dis- 
pleases him, “Calling names is very 
easy,” he says, angrily, “ blackening 
another person to whitewash your- 
self! it’s not quite so easy proving 
your assertions.” 
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I come quite close to him, in my 
eagerness, and lay a hot white hand 
on his coat sleeve. 

“Ts not a liar a person that tells 
lies?” I ask. 

“ Of course.” 

“ Well, did not she tell a lie, a vil- 
lainous black lie, when she told you 
yesterday that I wanted Hugh to 
drive me ? Don’t I hate Hugh? don’t 
I think him the dullest, tiresomest, 
botheringest, gray-headedest old 
fogey that ever existed ? She knows 
I do, and you know I do, only you’re 
b—b—bent on br—breaking my 
heart.” 

So I finish with symptoms of immi- 
nent whimpering. Exeunt sulks and 
scowls from my lover's face. 

“Ts that true, Nell?” 

“True! to be sure it is! 
a liar, like Dolly ?” 

“On your honour ?” 

“On my honour.” 

“On your soul ?” 

“On my soul.” 

“You did not want to drive with 
him? You are sure.” 

“Not I, indeed! I was in sucha 
rage that I would hardly speak to 
him all the way to Wilton, only he is 
such a dunderhead that I don't 
think he perceived it ; how you ever 
could have believed such a transpa- 
rent falsehood, passes my comprehen- 
sion.” 

The gray eyes look rather ashamed 
of themselves, but very much pleased 
all the same. 

“ Was not it natural I should think 
you'd prefer a rich beggar like him 
to a poor devil, who has not got two 
halfpennies to rub together, like me ?” 

Does one value one’s friends in 
proportion to the depth of their 
money bags? If one did, I should 
have but a poor opinion of myself and 
my dear old father, I say gravely.” 

There comes a fresh burst of maniac 
mirth from the votaries of chow- 
chow. 

“He’s cheating ; he’s Set oe 
“Will you sell your deal?” “Tl 
give you half-a-crown for it.” “Three 
shillings.” “Twelve and ten is 


Am I 


twenty-two, ’mup!” “ No thanks ; 
T'll stand !” &c., &c., &e. 

“Come into the verandah, Nell,”, 
says Dick, taking my most willing 
fingers in his ; “we cannot hear each 
other’s voices for this babel, can 
we ? 
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We pass into the verandah, upon 
which the salon “gives,” to use an 
Anglicised Gallicism. Roses, red and 
white ; roses, full-blown and over- 
bluwn and budding ; ruga, with her 
old-fashioned scented clusters, and 
her redder sisters, climb and clamber 
up the wooden trellis work ; clematis 
weaves her tendrils in amongst them, 
and jessamine stars stud the deep 
green of ivy leaves. And through 
creepers and trellis work the moon 
looks down, benignant and gracious, 
and large and full, turning the night 
into a mellow, softened feminine day. 
She fell full on a beautiful passionate 
face (not mine, I don’t mean), and on 
a form such as one may fancy those 
were that wrestled in blue and green 
on the hloody sand of the arena, be- 
fore the aitiless Rompn world, when 
(the cruel thumbs being turned down) 
many a gladiatorial Hercules bit the 
dust. Good God! how happy I was, 
lying in his arms, and with the top of 
my tall wreath scratching his hand- 
some Greek nose. 

“T’m a jealous idiot, aren’t I, 
pretty one?” he asks, raining kisses 
on my lips, thick as leaves in autumn, 
or the whirling Simois. 

“Yes, Dick, I think so.” 

“You'll never think the same of 
me again, of course ?” 

**Oh, no, never!” (shaking my 
head with solemnity). 

“But still, bad as I am, you like 
me e little bit better than Lancas- 


“T should like you very little in- 
deed, else.” 

“You little foolish girl! think of 
preferring me with twopence a year 
to him with a fine house, and a 
handle to his name.” 

“That’s just what Dolly says; 
as you both say the same, there must 
be some truth in it; but it’s never 
too late to mend, is it! The big 
house and the handle are still within 
reach, you know; will you come and 
see me when I’m Lady Lancaster ?” 

“No, ’m d—d, if I will!” 

I see the gray eyes flash in the 

moonlight at the bare idea of that 
visit. 
“Nelly Lancaster! Eleanor Lan- 
caster! how pretty it sounds!” I 
cry, pensively, plucking a moon 
washed rose, and sniffing at it.” 

“Nelly Lestrange is prettier, and 
Nelly MacGregor is prettiest of all, 


_ 
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isn’t it, darling ?”’ asks Dick, gathering 
me closer than ever to himself. 
“ What love is in the moon’s eternal eyes 


Leaning unto the earth from out the 
blissful skies.” 


Did she look with love at us two 
poor fools, who, spendthrift-like, were 
devouring our whole portion of bliss 
in one half hour ; that portion, which, 
spread in a thin layer, over long 
years, ought to have afforded us a 
decent competence during our lives. 
Silent we stood there, passion-drunk; 
did we remember then, in our perfect 
wonderful satisfaction, who it was 
that has said “this is not your rest ?” 
The night wind sighs past; it is 
bearing, perhaps, some weary soul to 
the land that is very far off ; it rocks 
the heavy-folded roses, and whispers 
to us some vague sweet tale that we 
heed not. 

“Oh Dick!” I murmur, “I wish 
to God I could die now. I shall 
never, nevr be so happy again |” 

Dick shudders, through his strong 
young frame. 

“ Don’t talk of dying, my darling! 
Your life is only just begun, you 
poor little child !’ 

“ MacGregor! MacGregor ! where 
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are you?” sounds the stentor's voice 
of our worthy host, breaking pro- 
saically on our touching dialogue at 
this point. 

“Where the devil is the fellow 

one ¢” 

The fellow makes no sign ; he lies 
as quiet as a partridge between two 
turnip ridges. Then a dark head and 
a body issue from the saloon, and 
step through the French windows, on 
to the verandah. 

“Oh you're here, are you?” in a 
voice of anything but gratification, at 
the discovery. 

“Yes, my good fellow, you made 
such a row over your game, all of 
you, that we had to come out here 
for a little peace and quietness— 
hadn’t we?” turning to me, with 
softened voice, and eyes fondly pos- 
sessive. I say “yes,” and mumble 
something in an indistinct manner, 
about its being late, and going to bed, 
and —headache, and shuftle off, very 
red in the face, leaving my two 
lovers to decide their rival claims to 
the possession of my person, by single 
combat, by lots, or by heads and 
tails, whichever they chose ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Wuy do I tell my pone little story 


so circumstantially, 1 wonder? Will 
any one care to read it? Isa dis- 
sected heart worth looking at, even 
though it be rather a foolish one ? 
They say that love is the recognising 
something of oneself in another 
person. Will any one, I wonder, re- 
cognise in me some of their own fool- 
ish fancies and thoughts and notions, 
and love me for being so silly as 
themselves, and for owning to them 
that I am? The old yellow-bodied 
barouche, and the two victims to 
spavin and string-halt, are slowly 
creeping up “the long back” ofa hill; 
the old coachman is flicking spavin’s 
fat flanks gently with his whip, 
which that worthy beast does not 
mind a bit. The sunlight lies patch- 
ily on the dusty road ; here and there 
a big tree intercepts it, and holds it in 
his great branches ; a little white- 
haired child stands at a cottage door 
eating bread and treacle, and clapping 
his little brown hands at the horses ; 
bees are buzzing drowsily about 


straw hives; “wine-dark” auriculas 
are blowing in the little borders; a 
woman is feeding a pig. We are 
going home; Wentworth lies three 
wniles behind us, and I am thinking 
of the past, and smiling. 

How plain I see that group gathered 
on the stone steps to bid us God- 
speed. Lady Lancaster, in a brown 
silk so stiff and thick that it could 
well stand by itself, without the sup- 

ort of her ladyship’s body inside it, 
eaning forward to give me a motherly 
salute (her beard meanwhile pricking 
me rather), while she says, in her 
prim old woman’s voice— 

“T hope we shall see you very 
often, my dear, now /” 

Dolly, with one foot on the car- 
riage step, giving a small, smooth 
lavender hand to Sir Hugh, and 
saying good-bye to him so softly, as 
if she was so sorry to part from him ; 
Dick, leaning one great shoulder 
against the door-post, and smiling a 
tender, flickering smile under his 
heavy moustache, and all around a 
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great glory of sunshine, and young 

een leaves, and blue summer sky. 

ick is going to Cork to-day, to join 
his regiment (happy, happy Cork !) 
but he is going to write to me, and I 
am to write to him ; is not this brick 
and mortar enough to build quite a 
big Spanish castle with? I am so 
building now as we jog along in the 
sleepy sunshine. ‘ My darling! my 
darling !” I am saying to myself over 
and over again, like the refrain to a 
song ; “howI love you!” My hands 
are clasped together in my green 
cotton cap, and my eyes are looking 
up to the grand blue dome above, in 
a great rapture and gratitude and joy. 
Was it his beauty i loved him for ? 
Should I have loved him so much if 
he had been little and black and 
ugly? If his comely looks were to 
go away from him now, would my love 
goaway too? No,no,no/ If he were 
to lose arms and legs, and eyes and 
nose and ears, he would still be my 
Dick, my beautiful, strong King 
Olaf. In my mind I was drawing a 
little picture—a little picture with 
two figures and a dingy back-ground. 
A bare barrack-room (barrack-rooms 
were always bare, I imagined, and 
of course we should not be able to 
afford lodgings) with no curtain, per- 
haps, and a bit of drugget in the 
middle of the floor, and a green baize 
tablecloth. A good fire, though 
there was in the picture, and an 
elbow chair beside it; Dick in the 
elbow chair in full regimentals (I 
had an adoration equal to any board- 
ing school miss’s for 


“The pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war’), 


And I, on a lowstool at his feet, with 
my arms resting on his knees, looking 
up alternately at his face and his 
medals—my hero had three of those 
insignia—and making little tender 
speeches to him—speeches that I 
never hitherto had summoned resolu- 
tion to utter. When by myself I 
was eloquent enough, eloquent as 
Ulysses or Burke, but when with 
him the passion of his eyes struck 
me dumb. It would be different 
when we were married. I should he 
able then to speak to him without 
that shy thrill; should be able to 
tell him what he was to me; to find 
words to syllable my great pure love. 
Then the scene shifted. Dick was 
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ousted from among the dramatis 
persone ; I reigned in the elbow 
chair instead ;I dressed simply yet 
elegantly, holding a levée of officers 
of every grade and standing in Her 
Majesty’s army; colonels, majors, 
and captains clustering in reverent 
admiration around me. With what 
modest dignity should I comport my- 
self in my difficult position ; with 
what simple yet spirited answers 
should I parry their complimentary 
remarks. Married at nineteen ! 
How interesting, and like a story- 
book! Mrs. MacGregor ! Nelly Mac- 
Gregor! Major and Mrs. MacGreg- 
or! I would write it down in my blot- 
ting book as soon as I got home, to 
see how it looked! I suppose my 
lips moved visibly as I articulated 
my own and husband’s names softly 
under my breath, for Dolly, who had 
not uttered before since we left 
Wentworth, now turned to me—Dolly 
in a little neutral-tinted gauzy bon- 
net, with one blood-red carnation 
resting on and contrasting her shiny 
sombre hair ; thus she spoke in her 
harmoniously round, full tones— 

“ Are you engaged in prayer ?” 

“No,” said I, rather cross at being 
roused from my reverie ; “why on 
earth should I be ?” 

“Your lips were moving, so I 
thought you might be breathing a 
short prayer, as people do in the 
‘Sunday at Home’, you know—for 
me, perhaps.” 

“No, I wasn’t,” saidI; “I was 
talking to myself, which is much 
pleasanter than praying ; at least I 
find it so.” (Merciful God! I don’t 
think so now !) 

I turned my head away, and 
watched the cloud shadows travelling 
swiftly over the green wheat fields, 
turning their laughing golden green 
into dull blue green as they passed ; 
at the blackbirds gobbling cherries 
in the farm orchards we were driving 


“Ts it thinking of its lover?” pur- 
sued the angel in the gauzy bonnet. 

“ Yes,” said I, briefly, “ I am.” 

I would not stand any impudence 
from Dolly any longer, I was resolved. 
I should soon be a married woman, 
and able to patronize spinsters all and 
sundry. 

“So it has got its big wax doll after 
all, has it?’ asks she, with a sneer, 
“curly wig and long legs, and all!” 
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I am roused to retort. I turn and 
rend her. 

“Sour grapes!” cry I, with red 
cheeks, and in an elevated key; 
“don’t you wish we could say— 


Miss Jenny and Polly 
Had each a new Dolly ?” 


Dolly smiled sweetly, but her long 
sleepy eyes gave one little flash. 

“Yes, dear, I do,” she said with 
candour, “ only I don’t think I should 
care about playing dolls in a work- 
house, which I fear will be your 
portion.” 

“T believe you would sell your 
soul for gold,” said I, with my nose 
in the air, in lofty disdain. 

“T certainly would,” answered my 
sister, sedately; “one’s soul does 
not do one much good that I could 
ever find out; if I could have my 
body left me, my nice pretty, plea- 
sant body, with plenty of money to 
keep it well fed and well dressed, 
I'd give my soul its congé with the 
greatest sang froid imaginable.” 

I felt feebly shocked at Dolly’s 
sentiments, but too lazily and sove- 
reignly indifferent to what she or her 
soul said or did to contest the point 
with her, so we relapsed into silence, 
and preserved a sort of armed truce, 
till we reached the rook-haunted old 
house blinking sleepily from its ivy 
mantle amid its sunny crofts, with 
the gray-blue smoke curling straight 
up into the air from the queer old 
chimney-stacks. The library windows 
at Lestrange look out on the gra- 
velled sweep before the door ; small- 
paned, casemented windows they are ; 
and as we passed them [ leaned for- 
wards eagerly, to blow kisses at my 
father, whose face I saw beaming out 
among the roses and the bowery cle- 
matis to greet us. What a sad old 
face it was! What a yellowing tinge, 
like a sere November leaf's tinge, 
that spake of waning life and waxing 
sickness, was stealing over it. Poor 
noble old face! how often I see you 
now in my dreams, looking out from 
among the fresh pink rose-bunches ! 
I ran to my sire with “ effusion,” and 
hurled my substantial young person 
into his arms; he bore the charge 
with equanimity. 

“Well, little lass!” he said, with 
his sorrowful smile, sorrowfuller than 
any tears, “have you seen a great 
many fine people, and got a fine new 
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sorry to come 


lover, and are you ve 
ouse and the 


back to the dull old 
dull old man ?” 

“Of course I am,” said I, with a 
fresh series of ursine hugs; “I 
should not have come back at all if 
it had not been that I knew the 
Cochin cock was to be killed to- 
morrow, and I thought I must come 
back and bid him good-bye, poor 
dear fowl, before he died. Come, 
dad,” I continued, coaxingly, thrust- 
ing my arm through his in its thread- 
bare gray coat-sleeve, and draggin 
him to the door, “let us come an 
see the pigs and the chickens, and 
T'll tell you all about it.” 

So we went, my daddy and I— 
went, and found the doomed chan- 
ticleer scratching and scraping peace- 
ably on the dunghill, advertising the 
treasures he found there, now and 
again, to his harem, by one lordly 
cluck. The pigs and we exchanged 
civilities, and then I began, and nar- 
rated all things in order to my parent ; 
how we had gone a pic-nicing, and 
how I had been upset out of a dog- 
cart, and how I had fainted, and how 
fuany it felt, and how disagreeable it 
was spending all the night in that 
little pot-house, reading the “ Great 
Tribulation,” and “waiting for the 
waggon” (my father looked unac- 
countably grave, I thought, at this 
stage of my narrative); what a lot 
there was for dinner every day ; what 
smart gowns old Lady Lancaster had 
on, with many more interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the Wentworth 
ménage; nor had I the modesty to 
hide or in any way qualify the fact 
that Sir Hugh, the middle-aged, the 
desirable, the much-hunted, was the 
captive of my bow end spear. Then 
breath failed me, and I stopped, and 
threw damaged rice among the chick- 
ens. 

“So you're going to be a great lady, 
are you, Miss Nelly ?” said my father, 
playfully. ‘ You won’t speak to your 
poor old father, I suppose, when you 
are Lady Lancaster !” 

That little bit of news had cheered 
him wonderfully ; he looked less old, 
less bowed, all of a sudden, somehow. 
I leaned my elbows on the pigsty 
wall, reflectively. 

“ But, dad,” objected I, “ I’ve only 
said that Sir Hugh liked me; I have 
not said I liked him; that is a very 
different pair of shoes.!” 
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My father did not heed my inter- 
ruption. 

* Lancasters and Lestranges!” said 
he to himself, as if the union of the 
two names was pleasant to him ; 
* more like the old times! more like 
the good old times !” 

A cold chill crept over me, as I 
thought of the baggage-waggon, and 
the barrack-room, and twopence a 
year. 

“You seem very anxious to get rid 
of me, dad,” said I, picking bits of 
lichen from between the slatey gray 
stones. “Why do you want me to 
marry Sir Hugh ?” 

“My poor little lass,” said my 
father very pitifully, “ because I’m 
wearing my life out, thinking every 
day, and all day long, what is to be- 
come of you when I’m dead and gone 
—gone to be with the little mother, 
Nell ; I pray God,” he said, very reve- 
rently, taking off his hat; “and 


also,” he added, a minute afterwards, 
straightening himself, and looking 
every inch the proud old. gentleman 
he was, “because I believe that to 
see you raised to your right level 
again, and doing something towards 
bringing the old family back into its 
right position in the county, would 

d ten years to my life; upon my 
soul, I think it would !” 

I could not dash his hopes—could 
not tell him that I was engaged to a 
man money-less, position-less, expect- 
ation-less ; perhaps I ought to have 
done so, but I could not find it in my 
heart. So we turned homewards, I 
a saddened woman, sore perplexed. 
The chickens still scratched and 
pecked happily on the dunghill ; the 
pigs grunted in the ineflable content 
of warmth and repletion ; but to me 
the sunlight had gone out of grass 
and trees and-shining pebbles. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Am I wrong in thinking that memory 
is the cruelest gift ever vouchsafed to 
man? Perhaps I am wrong to say 
any gift can be cruel, seeing who it 
is gives all the gifts, both the sweet 
a the bitter ones. But I cannot 
help thinking so. How happy we 
might be, any of us in our very lowest 
forlornest state, if we had no recol- 
lection of ever having held a higher 
joyfuller one. If we had no remem- 
rance of the treasures of love and 
outh and friendship we once owned, 
cor happy we might make ourselves 
in the dearth or total absence of those 
good things. We might bask and 
roll, oh so lightheartedly in the 
young spring sun, and sniff at the 
pretty spring flowers, and drink in 
the lark’s long rhapsody, if the 
brightness and the sweetness and 
the melody were not all dashed by 
the memory of how much grandlier 
the sun shone, how much fragranter 
the primroses smelt, how much 
sweetlier the birds sang long ago, 
when we had some one to feel and 
smell and listen with us. For my 
part, if any fairy were to offer me the 
choice of a gift, as she did to the 
hero of the sausage tale, I would not 
hesitate one minute ; I would beg 
her to give me a great full brimmin 
cup of the wine of forgetfulness, an 


how greedily I would drink it up! 
Maundering again! How prosy I 
am getting! I am afraid I am paint- 
ing the little cabinet pictures of my 
life too minutely, too elaborately ; 
like a Dutch painter, I am reproduc- 
ing the cabbages and onions, the pots 
and pans of every-day life, exactly, 
and without elevating them. If I 
could I would fain make a brilliant 
dashing Turneresque sketch ; great 
breadths of colour, infinite nobility 
and harmony, in few strokes ; but 
that is above me ; if I were to attempt 
it, should make but a patchy, blotchy 
daub. No;I must put in numberless 
fine lines, carefullest shading and 
copying, before I can produce any- 
thing like Nature; not very like 
even then. Here is another Dutch 
picture. Dolly’s bed-room ; a little 
sanctuary of innocence and purity, 
and maidenly bread - and - buttery 
thoughts you would say, were you 
privileged to enter and survey it; a 
small white bed, spotless enough to 
shelter the slumbers of St. Agnes ; 
white dimity curtains, field flowers in 
white vases, good little devout prints 
on the walls, Timothy and Samuel, 
and the eternal three choristers, Ary 
Schefferian photographs, and illumi- 
nated texts. Texts do impress one 
so much more, don’t they, when they 
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are picked out im blue and yellow. 
and are playing hide and seek amid 
numberless twirls and scrolls and 
flourishes? Dolly is sitting at the 
dressing-table brushing her hair, 
which, black as night, thick as a 
mermaid’s, waveless, rippleless, lies 
heavy on her shoulders. t am sitting 
on the open window sill, and my 
small pale face looks out from amongst 
a bush of curly warm tinted fuzz. 
We are enjoying a little sisterly chat 
at our coucher; it is about a week 
after our return home. 

“T wish,” says Dolly, brushing 
away with vigour, “that people 
would sometimes manage to get the 
right end of a story.” 

“How do you mean?” I ask, a 
little absently. 

“Oh, nothing particular,” she an- 
swers lightly, “only Mrs. Smith has 
been giving me rather a garbled ver- 
sion of yours and Hugh’s adventure, 
which she says is all over the coun- 
try.” 
I frown. “What do I care?” 

“Of course not,’ says my sister, 
smoothly combing out her long dusk 
locks, “only I don’t think it is very 

leasant to think of all the grooms 
in the neighbourhood making merry 
over Sir Hugh’s huggings and kiss- 
ings and weepings over you, that 
time you were insensible; are you 
sure you were quite insensible, dear?” 

I toss my ruddy mane in a fury. 

“ Tf I wasn’t may I be struck dead 
this instant, and be insensible for 
ever with a vengeance.” 

Dolly lays down her implements, 
and smiles good humoredly. 

“Poor little wooden-headed Da- 
mon!” she says, “you'll have to 
marry him after all, Nell, to stop 
people’s mouths, and prevent their 
spreading all manner of naughty tales 
about you and him; what éun !” 

“ Have to marry a man because I 
happened to be pitched out of a dog- 
cart with him?’ I say, with a snort, 
and a withering laugh. “Ha! ha!” 

“ Nodear,” replies my elder, grave- 
ly twisting up her great black hair 
coils, with warm dimpled hands ; 
“not because you were upset out of 
a dog-cart with him—people will for- 
get that—but because you spent 
twenty-four hours alone in a little 
road-side public-house with him, and 
because everybody knows it, and will 
not forget it.” 
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A moth floats in from the cool 
night, and frizzles himself to death 
in the candle. I feel quite glad. I 
am in the sort of humor when one 
is pleased at anything bad happening 
to anything. Dolly, good Dolly, drew 
her Bible to her, and looked out the 
evening lessons. 

“ By-the-bye,” she said, after a 
— “have not you heard from 

{ajor M‘Gregor yet ?” 

“No, not yet,” I have to own, ra- 
ther reluctantly. 

“ Rather odd, isn’t it?” asks Dolly, 
carelessly. 

“ Not the least odd,” I say sharply ; 
but all the same, I do think, and 
for every hour of the last four days 
have been thinking that it is odd, 
dreadfully odd; “ of course he would 
be busy when first he got back to his 
regiment; of course he'd have a 
thousand things to do.” 

“Well, my dear, if you’re pleased, 
I’m sure I am.” 

Dolly reads her chapters piously, 
all through, the dark long fringes 
shade the eyes that travel so devout- 
ly along the sacred lines ; how peace- 
ful and holy the fair clear peach 
face looks. Why upon earth don’t 
I go to bed, instead of sitting 
swinging i small slippered feet, 
ill-temperedly, to and frot How 
still the great night outside is; the 
owls are snoring a little in the high 
elm tops, but that is all. Dolly’s 
Bible clasps close with a little click. 

“How very ill papa’s getting to 
look,” she says, looking up serene 
after her devotions, with a face 


“ Bright as for sins forgiven,” 


“so much worse than before we went 
to Wentworth, even. Poor old gen- 
tleman! it makes me quite low to 
look at him.” 

I bounce off the window sill, and 
walk hurriedly up and down, my long 
blue dressing-gown floating behind 
me like a toga. F 

“ Did you say that only to frighten 
me, or because you really think it?” 
I ask seit. 

“* Because really think it, of 
course,” replies she, gently ; “is my 
sole métier in life to lacerate your 
feelings ?” 

“Seriously ill, do you mean, 
Dolly ?” I ask very falteringly. 

Dolly rises and stands by the win- 
dow ; how like a tall garden lily 
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she looks, in her long soft white 
draperies. 

“So ill,” she says, emphatically, 
“that unless some one leaves hima 
legacy, or some piece of good luck 
happens to him, he’ll be a dead man 
by this time next year; those bills, 
and his anxiety as to what is to 
become of us—of you, I mean—after 
his death, are knocking a great many 
nails into his coffin.” 

Life without the old man! That 
was the very first time that that 
awful, awful thought presented itself 
to my mind. 

“Dolly,” said I, with tremulous 
eagerness, grasping her arm, “ would 
it do him any good, do you think, 
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would it comfort him at all, if I were 
to tell him about Dick ?”’ 

“Comfort him to know that you 
had found a man magnanimous 
enough, or selfish enough, to be will- 
ing tostarve with you, and effectually 
prevent your doing anything towards 
raising the poor old family again, as 
it has been and is his dearest wish 
that it should be raised,” said my sis- 
ter, with trenchant satire. 

“Yes, of course, it would comfort 
him immensely, no doubt. I know 
nothing more calculated to inspire 
consolation ; good night, Nell.” 

Dolly sinks on her knees, and pre- 
pares to engage in evening prayer, and I 
slink off to bed, and cry myself to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


I KEPT a journal in those days ; if I 
wished I could tell you, oh, my friends, 
all I did, and a little of what I 
thought every day for the next six 
months. But I think even the pa- 
tientest among you would go to sleep, 
or at least would yawn very widely, 
were I to test your powers of endur- 
ance with such an infliction. On 
the contrary, oh, kind unknowns! 
I will take a great leap in my narra- 
tion, a leap as big as Pedro Alva- 
rado’s ; aleap from June to December ; 
the next picture in my little homely 
Hollandish series is a winter one. 
Oh, cruel six months! They have 
stolen so much from me, and they 
have given me nothing in return. 
They found me very rich in hope and 
love, and pleasant thoughts; they 
left me nearly bankrupt in them all. 
I am standing by my bed-room win- 
dow, ‘looking out listlessly. The 
white dimity curtains look chilly and 
cheerless, and there comes in a 
draught that would turn a mill under 
theill-fitting old door ; the mignonette 
in the green box is dead, and the 
birds are silent. Outside also it 
looks very dreary. Winter has not 
come in prettily this year, with his 
ermine cloak and his ice-diamonds ; 
he is an ugly fellow enough ; he has 
come in meekly, wetly, muggily ; the 
meadows are all sponge, and the 
roads all pomatum. A green Christ- 
mas, they say, makes a fat church- 
yard, and this Christmas is very 
green. Now and again great strong 
west winds sweep and riot over the 


land, not cold, but noisy, blowy, 
blustery, crashing down great tree 
limbs, and making chimney-pots and 
tiles clatter down from house tops 
and church roofs. I turn away dis- 
consolately from the spectacle of 
nature’s life in death, and look va- 
cantly in the glass. Can that be the 
same round, dimpled, laughing face 
that met me in that same mirror six 
short months ago; the curse of the 
daughters of Zion seems to have 
fallen upon me ; “ burning instead of 
beauty.”’ Hollow cheeks ; the corners 
of the mouth drawn down, and the 
lines about it puckered up, as if with 
continual weeping ; dark deep sha- 
dows under the eyes, the great wist- 
ful blue eyes that seem to see every- 
thing now mistily, dimly through un- 
shed tears; the hair twisted up with 
such negligent untidiness, as if no- 
body cared or thought about it any 
longer ; and the figure, the pretty, tall 
figure drooping and nerveless. What 
is it has#dimmed and marred my 
fair locks so? What evil thing have 
the rolling hours brought me? What 
is the cause—what are the causes of 
the breaking heart that looks out so 
wanly from that small young face ? 
Shall I tell you? First, then, and 
oh, far, far foremost, my father is 
very ill—dying. God is going to 
take away my dear old dad from me; 
the old man with whom I walked 
long ago in the pleasant fields gather- 
ing buttercups, in a white frock and 
a blue sash—the old man with whom 
I have had so many little jokes, and 
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such loving little tiffs, he who seems 
to be woven into the fabric of my 
very life. Warp and woof must be 
arted now ; the threads of his life 
dissevered from mine, for he who 
made has uttered his fiat of recall ; 
he who ‘gave is about to take away. 
When first this terrible thought 
came home icily to my heart (it was 
one night, wesie ago, as I knelt at 
my evening prayers—those prayers 
out of which one name must so soon 
drop) I rebelled fiercely against it, 
pushed it violently from me, it could 
not, would not be—it was too bad to 
happen—and my soul went up agon- 
izedly to the great God above me, 
in intercession for that dear old life, 
as so many souls have gone up before 
me, but that prayer found no accept- 
ance. In nightly vigils on my dark 
bed, I wrestled and strove with that 
grisly phantom; I would stand in 
the breach between him and my old 
man; he should not come at him, 
should not smite him with that 
mighty blade that lays the genera- 
tions low; but to what purpose ? 
He has put me aside, he is drawing 
ever nigher, not stealthily,insidiously, 
but openly in the eye of day, so that 
all may count his strides, and mark 
his coming. 

So my dear old father is going 
away from me on a long, long journey, 
and I don’t rightly know what I am 
to do without him. Is not this 
enough to make me sad? But be- 
sides this greatest cause for woe, I 
have yet another sore grief, which, 
but for the advent of the yet more 
unbearable one, would have seemed 
to me unendurable ; my lover has 
forsaken me. He on whose love I 
should have rested, he on whose 
strong young heart I should have 
leaned in this bitter hour, has for- 
gotten me; not once in all these 
weary months has he written to 
me. How many days there are in 
six months, how many post times ! 
Just so many times have I had to 
undergo the pangs of a most grievous 
disappointment, a sharp smart stab 
at first, then along, dull, weary ache. 
And I had written to him, oh, so 
often! very joyfully and very lov- 
ingly first; very anxiously and very 
lovingly next; then grievedly, bit- 
terly, but lovingly always, and at 
last I had ceased writing and had 
sunk into the dumbness of despair. 
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Dolly did not exult over me much ; 
she reminded me, indeed, that she 
had warned me against him, and 
opined that perhaps next time I 
should be more inclined to take her 
advice, but on the whole she was 
goodnatured, and tried to comfort 
me on the same grounds as would 
have afforded herself consolation in 
a like case, viz., his poverty and con- 
sequent undesirability ; the vanity 
and nothingness of the passion of 
love, and lastly, her invariable cory s 
de resserve—Sir Hugh. And now, oh, 
my friends, do not be very hard upon 
me; do not call me ugly names, as 
fickle and heartless; do not sit in 
judgment upon me when I tell you 
that I myself have of late been 
thinking much of thissame Sir Hugh ; 
not with more love or less loathing 
than of yore, but as my possible pro- 
bable fate. I wanted to do right, 
God knows! I thought it must be 
right to do this, because it was so 
hard, so difficult, so revolting. I see 
now that I was wrong, but then my 
head was full of Iphigenia and Jep- 
tha’s daughter-like ideas. The doc- 
tor said that perfect exemption from 
all care and anxiety might, probably 
would prolong my father’s life for 
weeks, nay months; and to win so 
dear, so inestimably precious a boon 
as his presence among us, for even a 
few days longer than I otherwise 
should have it, I was willing to sacri- 
fice all my future years, willing to 
give my shrinking body to Sir Hugh’s 
arms, and my abhorring soul into his 
custody, though both body and soul 
clave still with desperate ineradicable 
passion to that other. Since I drew 
my last life-picture our affairs had 
become quite desperate ; the children 
of Israel had come down upon us 
like locusts ; a dreadful man with a 
hook nose, thick lips, and a greasy 
Hebrew face had come to take an in- 
ventory of the furniture and movables, 
To spare our feelings and obviate 
the unpleasant necessity of having a 
strange man quartered upon us, our 
old man-servant had been turned into 
a bailiff for the nonce. My father 
could not move outside his own 
pleasure-grounds. “I suppose the 

will let him pass by to his grave,” 

thought bitterly. Bills and duns 
showered like hail about our ears, and 
there we stood, helpless, defenceless, 
without hope or refuge. ‘An old dying 
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man, and two poor young daughters 
in such a case. PWhat could be piti- 
fuller? Mrs. Smith has just n 
telling me that “she’s mor’lly certain 
there ‘ll be a hexecootion in the ’ouse 
afore the week’s hout; that there 
will, drabbit ’em all!” An execu- 
tion! Won’t that put the finishing 
stroke to the work of decay and 
sickness? Will that enfeebled frame 
ever be able to bear the rough world’s 
jeers at the yawning rifts and rents 
in the poor old family’s sides; those 
rifts that through so many tired years 
he has been painfully trying to draw 
a tattered covering over. Will not 
the poor gray head be driven to take 
refuge before its time in the restful 
grave? Iclench my hands. I must 
do it; I must. My face looks back 
hard and rigid from the glass at me ; 
“T must, I must ;” it seems to say 
too. As I stand thus in an attitude 
worthy of Lady Macbeth, the door 
opens, and Dolly enters hurriedly, 
without knocking. 

“ Sir Hugh’s here,” she says rather 
hesitatingly ; she does not quite know 
how I shall take her bit of news ; 
once or twice, lately, I have turned 
savage under her exhortations and 
beseechments. I do not turn savage 
now ; I say nothing, only the rigid 
face in the glass grows rigider. My 
resolution is to be put to the test soon 
indeed! Dolly's beauty is nowise 
dimmed by grief ; sorrow has dug no 
ugly hollows in her cheeks, nor dulled 
the sleepy splendour of her eyes. 
She looks a little pale and anxious, 
but she manages somehow to do even 
that becomingly. Nor is her appear- 
ance less soignée than it was; her 
dress is simpler indeed than it used 

be; as simple as it can be; but 
that only serves to make her look 

ounger, more innocently girlish. 
She wore now a thick black serge 
own almost as plain as a riding- 
habit. “Tt will do so nicely for 
mourning with a little crape on it,” 
had been the thought in Dolly’s mind 
when she bought that dress—the 
unexpressed thought, but by some 
instinct I had divined that she had 
so thought, and I hated her for it. 

“ For God’s sake, be civil to him,’”s 
she says now, coming up and laying 
an eager hand on my shoulder, “ he 
is our only hope !” 

“T know it,’ I say coldly. 
“ For pity’s sake don’t snub him! be 
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ood to him! do think of somebody 
ide yourself for once.” (Dolly, of 
all people, to give that advice.) 

“I don’t mean to snub him; I 
mean to be civil to him ; I have made 
up my mind,” I say resolutely, 
with that dull pain tightening round 
my heart. 

“Made up your mind to MARRY 
him! You don’t mean it?” cries my 


sister joyfully, while the prettiest 

carmine wave ripples into her soft 

naive. “ Bon Dieu! how thankful 
am !” 


“Don’t !’ I say harshly, pushing 
her away ; her mirth grated horribly 
somehow on my tense nerves. 

“Do make yourself a little bit tidy 
before you go to him,” she says, un- 
tying the blue ribbon that binds her 
own inky hair waves, and preparing 
to insinuate it among my curly wig. 
But I resist. 

“No,” I say doggedly, “leave me 
alone ; I won’t be made up for sale; 
if he chooses to bid for this piece of 
goods, he shall see all the flaws in it. 

don’t want to cheat him in his bar- 
gain.” So I went, limp and crumpled 
to meet my fate. Before I had given 
my resolution time to cool, I found 
myself in the library facing my futur. 
He was standing with his back to the 
fire, whistling softly to himself. 
Evidently he had called in on his 
way back from hunting; he had ona 
very shabby stained old red coat, and 
very splashed spattered breeches and 
tops ; but somehow he did not look 
at all a bad fellow, nor an ill-looking 
one either. When he saw me, he 
stopped whistling, and dropped his 
coat tails. 

“Well, how is he to-day? not 
worse, I hope?’ He says it very 
heartily ; there is a true ring in his 
deep voice, as if he really meant it. 

“No, not worse. I think much the 
same, thanks !” 

I sit down in my limpness on the 
sofa, and feel as if I were going to 
have a leg or an arm cut off, and as 
if Hugh was the operator, and I wish 
he would make haste and begin. Oh, 
if I could but take a whiff of chloro- 
form, and awake to find the limb am- 
putated, the process over, the wooing 
accomplish The fire glows rudely 
in the wide old chimney ; the flames 
f° curling, spiring, one 

gaze at the steel dogs in the hearth, 
and await the operation, 
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“You've grown very thin since last 
I was here.” That is how it begins. 
The surgeon is taking off his coat, 
and rolling up his shirt sleeves. 

““Very likely,” I say, bitterly. 
“Lying awake at night, and having 
worries, and being miserable, does not 
conduce to putting flesh on one’s 
bones !” 

“T wish to Heaven I could take 
half your worries for you ; God knows 
I would if I could ; will you Jet me 
try?’ The kind honest tones, and 
the kind simple words upset me quite ; 
I am easily upset now-a-days. I pull 
out my pockethandkerchief ; my face 
undergoes the odd, droll ugly contor- 
tions and workings of a person about 
to cry, and I burst into bitter tears. 
My nose reddens, and my eyelids get 
pink, and [sit rocking to and fro, and 
aay a very desolate little girl in- 

eed.” 


“ Won’t you let me go halves in all 
your aie dear ?” he asks, very 
gently. 

He has come and stood close before 
me in his eagerness, and intercepts 
my view of the steel dogs. I look 
up through my tears straight at him. 
I am relieved that we are getting to 
business so soon. 

“Do you mean that you want me 
to marry you ?” I ask, bluntly. 

“ Yes, do,” he says, simply ; 
“you know I do; you knowhow long I 
have been wishing and longing for it.” 

There is a little pause—a little 
minute, when my thoughts go back 
miserably to that curled Greek head, 
to those dark, passionate, gray eyes 
that looked so true and were so false ; 
then I say very slowly and with 
infinite difficulty— 

“T will—do as you wish, if—if— 
you will—lend me—give me—some 
money—a great deal; oh dear—oh 
dear !” 

My sobs burst out fresh, I feel so 
degraded in my own eyes. He did 
not ask me what I wanted money for 
—no doubt he divined; only the 


Sir Hucn must have abandoned 
the pursuit of the wily fox at an early 
hour, on that memorable afternoon, 
seeing that it was but half-past two, 
when, the deed being done, he rode 
off on his long raking bay mare—rode 
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jollity died out of his honest face, 
and a pained look took its place. 

“Of course you know,” he said, 
very heartily—‘ I hope I need not 
tell you that—that you are welcome, 
most welcome to every farthing I 
possess, to make ducks and drakes of, 
if you like ; but—but I don’t want 
you to marry me for that.” 

“Tf I take money from you I must 
marry you,” I said, calmly: “I could 
not do it else.” 

It seemed to me the most matter- 
of-fact piece of barter in the world ; 
so much young flesh and blood for 
so much current coin of the realm. 

“Why, won't you try and like 
me 4” he says, passionately. 

It seems hard to him that his house, 
and his lands, and his dirty money 
should count for more with me than 
his loving heart, and his tender, 
faithful eyes; and as he speaks he 
throws himself on the sofa beside 
me. 

“T will try and like you,” I say, 
conquering myself, setting my teeth, 
and vanquishing my intense desire to 
say something very rude, and rush 
away from him ; but even as I speak 
I shudder at his proximity. 

“We might be so happy,” he says, 
rather plaintively. ‘I’m not a very 
hard fellow to live with, I don't 
think ; I’ve never had a word with 
mother all these twenty years, and 
you'd be easier to get on with, I 
fancy, than she is, poor old lady !” 

“We will try and be happy,” I 
say, firmly, and I give him my hand. 

The operation is nearly over now, 
and I am alive after it. Then I am 
gathered to the middle-aged heart, 
to the stained red coat, and the gray 
knitted waistcoat, and kissed, and 
thanked, and blessed, and adjectived. 
I tear myself away at last and escape 
to my room, where [ fling myself on 
my bed, and scrub my desecrated 
countenance, and wail, “Oh, Dick, 
Dick--oh, my love, my love !”’ to the 
unresponsive pillow. 


off to go and tell his mamma of his 
aa and of what a lovely, willin 
ride he had achieved. Only half- 
past two ; there was therefore ample 
time for my father and me to take 
our daily stroll ; that stroll which we 
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still took, though it had become such 
a woeful, piteous shadow of what it 
used to be. No earthly persuasion 
could induce my father to give in to 
being an invalid, to stay in bed and 
have a doctor. Every day he would 
get up and dress ; would come down 
stairs, and sit in the library ; would 
sit in his usual chair, and read his 
usual books; but every day the 
dressing and the coming down stairs 
took longer ; every day the wheels of 
the chariot drove more heavily ; every 
day the silvered cord loosened— 
loosened ; every day the frail vessel 
of that dear life drifted ever faster— 
faster out into the great desolate 
homeless sea of Death. As well as 
any one could tell him, he knew that 
he was dying—knew that the few 
last sands of his hour glass were 
dribbling slowly out; no need to 
break the news to him. To “ break” 
implies that the news is bad; but to 
him this was not ill news ; to him it 
seemed an evangel—“ good tidings of 
eat joy.” But though he so well 
ow that solemnest fact—perhaps 
the more so because he did so know 
it—he seemed now to taste a deeper, 
tenderer joy than ever even of yore 
in Nature’s sweet presence ; even in 
her leafless trees, her riotous western 
breezes, and her chill December suns. 
And thus it came to pass that we 
two who were so close to each other 
now ; we, who, a month hence, should 
be severed far as time is parted 
from eternity, walked out together 
every day, gravely and lovingly. At 
first our walk comprised pleasure 
ground, farmyard, and home wood ; 
but then, after a little, we had to 
drop the wood, had to say a long 
good-bye to it—to the pleasant wooc 
with its oaks and its tangled briars 
and its crimson dogwood—for it lay on 
a rising ground, and taxed too hardly 
the poor struggling, difficult breath. 
A week more, and the farmyard is 
abandoned for a like cause. Every 
day the walk grows shorter, the steps 
slower, the end nearer! God! What 
torture can be comparable to that of 
standing with one dearer to us than 
life, on the edge of that awfulest, 
blackest gulf, seeing him slippin 
slipping down into it, unable to stretch 
out a finger to prevent him ; to help 
him back again up the kindly hither 
bank. On the afternoon of my be- 
trothal, we were as usual creeping 
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with tedious lagging steps along the 
gravel walk, round the flowerless 
flowerbeds, stopping every ten paces 
to take breath. My father was 
wrapped up in his old great coat, 
(ah me, how he used to eschew great, 
coats in bygone days!) and I, with 
my arm passed through his, am trying 
to help on his tottering steps, without 
his finding out that he is so helped. 

“T think you seem to be walking a 
little better to-day, dearest old man !” 
I say. 

“Am I, Nell? I’m not a very 
grand traveller, I don’t think.” 

We stop, and look over the wire 
fence at the drenched-looking grass, 
at the rich, wet, loamy earth. 

“If this mild weather lasts, we 
shall be seeing the crocuses out in 
flower here, in another month!” I 


ay. : 

“T shall never see the crocuses 
again !” says my father, simply. 

A rush of tears blinds me, and 
through them, I look up at the yel- 
lowing sunken face—the face that is 
so immeasurably more to me than all 
the world besides—more, ten thou- 
sand times, than even my beautiful 
false lover—and I know that he 
speaks truth ; that I shall be looking 
at the crocuses’ golden blaze alone, 
In a few minutes I swallow back my 
tears ; I have all the rest of my life- 
time to weep in, but they must not 
come now; not now! not now! I 
say gently, . pressing the dear arm 
that leans so feebly on mine, 

“You must not say melancholy 
things to-day, darling old daddy, for 
I have got such a nice piece of news 
for you !” 

“News ! have you, Nell ?” says he 
cheerfully. “ Why, little lass, you’re 
getting like the Athenians, that spent 
their time in nothing else but either 
to hear or to tell some new thing.” 

Some spirits can jest and joke even 
on the verge of that gulf that swal- 
lows time and space, nor with any 
irreverence towards the Great Pre- 
sence, in whose antechamber they 
stand waiting 


“ Like infants, sporting by the roar 
Of the Everlasting Deep.” 


Such was my father. 

“This is a real bit of news,” I say, 
smiling ; “good news too,” I add, 
though the words go nigh to choke 
me, We are walking on again slowly, 
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beneath the great ash trees that 
spread black skeleton arms to the low 
dun sky. 

“Good news has forgotten the 
road here, I think, Nell, for this long 
and many a day,” says my father, 
with a weary sigh. I look down and 
fumble with the lowest button of my 
jacket. 

“Sir Hugh Lancaster has been here 
again to-day,” I say, in a coy, low 
voice. My father stops suddenly, 
and leans both hands on the top of 
his stick. 

“Has he?” he says, eagerly ; “is 
your news about him, Nell ¢” 

I blush. 

“Yes, he asked me to marry him ; 
or I'm not sure that it was not I that 
asked him to marry me,” I say, with 
rather dreary merriment ; “anyhow, 
we settled it between us: it ts to 

p? 


“Thank God!” says my father, 
very reverently, under his breath ; 
“then there'll be somebody to take 
care of my little lass when I’m 

one!” 

“Ts it good news, dad ? did I say 
true ?” I ask, throwing a pair of lov- 
ing young arms about his neck, and 


. laughing hysterically. 


“That it is !” he says, heartily, and 
the strength seems to have come back 
into his voice. “I can say, ‘Nunc 
dimittis,’ with all my heart now, 
Nell; I could not have departed 
quite in peace before, when I thought 
of leaving my little Nell to be a poor 
little ill-used governess ; but now,” 
he said, with a dash of his old pride, 
“she'll be able to hold up her head 
among the best in the county, as she 
ought, God bless her !” 

* What good will it do me to hold 
up my head as high as Haman’s, if 

ou’re not by to see it, and be glad of 
it ?’ I ask, deosiniela. Long drear 

ears, forty, fifty, sixty perhaps, flash 
aise my mind’s eye, years of a 
bondage whose full horrors my inno- 
cent young soul but vaguely takes in ; 
years with Hugh, and without Papa. 
Oh, why could not I die of consump- 
tion, like that girl I took the 
jelly to, yesterday + Why could not 
{ cough myself out of the world, as 
she was doing so fast? “On the 
—th instant, at Lestrange Hall, 
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Eleanor, younger daughter of Sir 
Adrian Lestrange, of rapid decline, 
aged nineteen.” And Dick would 
see it in the Z'imes, and be com- 
punctious, and his grand deep eyes 
would fill with remorseful tears, 
and he would rush away to the 
wars—those vague wars of which I 
always had so convenient a stock 
in’ my mental repertoire—and die, 
covered with wounds, and kissing 
my photograph. This was the gloomy 
form my castle-building took now ; 
a picturesque death was the only 
thing I seemed to have strength to 
long for. 

“Nell,” says my father, breaking 
in upon a paragraph descriptive of 
Dick’s glorious demise, in 

“ Wild Mahratta battle,” 


that I was composing, “ Do you re- 
member my reading ‘ King Lear’ to 
you once ?”’ 

“Yes !” I reply, wondering a little, 
“long ago ; and you used to call me 
your little Cordelia ; I remember.” 

“Well, darling,” he says, with a 
—_ little smile, “ do you remem- 

er what Kent says when the poor 
old King is dead— 


‘He hates him that would on the rack 
of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer,’” 


“Oh, dad! dad!” I ery in the 
bitterness of my soul, clinging about 
him. “Why cannot you take me 
with you? Oh, we have been such 
friends, haven’t we? Oh, you’re not 
going to leave me behind !”’ 

“ Hush, hush !” says he, soothingly, 
patting my hot wet cheek. “ What 
will the fine new lover say if we let 
you wash all the colour out of your 
eyes with crying ; God knows best, 
Nell! God knows best! we must 
try and think that.” 

“T cannot think it,” I say, despe- 
rately, “and I won’t; I don’t believe 
it! 

After that we walk along in silence 
to the hall-door ; I saying over and 
over to myself, in utter heart sickness, 

“He doesn’t know best ! He doesn’t! 
He doesn’t !” and dashing myself like 
a little foolish useless wave inst 
the great adamant rock of the Omni- 
potent Will. 
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* A still small voice spake unto me, 
Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?” 

Is there any one among us, who, at 
some moments of their lives, has not 
heard that voice asking them this 
despairing question? Is there any 
one who, at some moment or other, 
has not been tempted to answer “ Yes, 
far, far better!” Is there any one, 
whoever thinks at all, that has not 
had black minutes aud hours—mi- 
nutes and hours when he says blankly, 
hopelessly to himself, “ There is no 
God: there can be no beneficent 
Deity to love us and take care of us, 
or he never would let us be so very, 
very desolately wretched.” Some- 
times we feel that we must curse God 
and die; it would be such a relief to 
us ; curse God, as Job’s wife is sup- 
posed to have urged her much endur- 
ing lord to do, as a cure for his boils; 
that is, if she did not urge him to 
bless God and die, as the word has 
either signification : in which case the 

or woman’s character for piety has 
heed shamefully taken away for the 
last three or four thousand years. 
Sometimes we say to ourselves that 
surely some malevolent tricksy de- 
mon must have the world’s govern- 
ment reins in his fiend hands—some 
demon that delights in thwarting our 
poor little plans, in inventing new 
and ingenious diseases to rack our 
poor patient bodies. Our very wish- 
ing anything seems to drive the ob- 
ject wished for farther away ; our 
very dreading anything seems to draw 
the dreaded object magnetically 
nearer. In every newspaper we take 
up, we see “melancholy suicides,” 
“horrible murders,” “fatal acci- 
dents,” “economic funeral compa- 
nies ;’ and often we lay it down with 
a dull numb feeling that the world is 
all out of joint ; all discord and - : 
ling dissonance. But there is a Book, 
a simple, old - fashioned eloquent 
Book, that tells us that “ the fashion 
of this world passeth away,” the 
fashion—the old, old fashion that we 
are all so weary of—the fashion of 
being wicked, and being sick and 
disappointed and heart sore; and 
whoso believeth that it is so passing, 
straightway there is to him harmon 
and peace and order. Never thro 


all the monotonous self-repeating 
centuries, during which this old globe 
has gone lumbering round the sun, 
has there been an instance of instinet 
misleading any of the creatures -in 
which it has been planted ; and as 
surely as some inner voice whispers 
to the swallows, telling them when 
it is time for them to come flying 
over the foamy green seas to the 
English spring trees and fresh fields, 
so surely does some higher instinct, 
proportioned to our higher, nobler 
nature bid us plume our wings for a 
flight, when lite’s winter is over, to 
some distant spring land, where great 
melody and sweet health and content 
are waiting for us; some land where 
‘“‘all crooked things shall be made 
straight, and all rough places be made 
smooth.” But great sorrows are in 
their nature like mountains, closing 
in the horizon, preventing our catch- 
ing a glimpse of any of the fields, 
where 


“You scarce can see the grass for flowers,” 


of the summer waves tumbling and 
joyfully tossing up red sea-tang on 
sun.- lit yellow sands, of feathery 
larch woods, and blue rushing brooks, 
that there may be, that we know 
that there are beyondthem. I seemed 
now in my complete life-hatred and bit- 
terness to be prisoned in some narrow 
black valley—some deep gulley be- 
tween great frowning granite peaks. I 
could not climb up their smooth slant 
sides, to see the sunrise washing the 
low morning clouds, and the gray 
morning billows with his flamy 
streams. I was groping with hands 
stretched out before me_ blindly, 
among the boulders and the pit-falls, 
and the sullen black pools in tle 
valley bottom ; .and I. must stay 
groping there, as I felt, till the oil of 
my life’s lamp were burned out, till 
I sank down and died there amid the 
darkness and the doleful beasts and 
the murky stagnant waters. “Tf,” 
thought I, “I had been an old roué 
of seventy, who had dedicated all my 
three score and ten years to the de- 
basing soul and body, I could hardly 
have incurred more woful penalties 
than my nineteen summers of insipid 
innocence had drawn upon my devoted 
head.” Not even the consciousness of 
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having made a sacrifice that raised 
me (at least in my own estimation) 
to a level with the Jewish maiden 
I have before alluded to; not even 
the consciousness of having been 
“high heroical” supported me much. 
I did not grudge the sacrifice I had 
made; if it had to be done over 
again, I should do it over again ; but 
I thought myself entitled to make as 
many wry faces over it as I felt in- 
clined, and their name was legion. 
One day, Dolly entering, cat-like, in 
her long, straight serge gown, found 
me grovelling—lying all along on the 
floor, prone, while tears rushed in 
rivers from my foolish blue eyes, and 
laid the dust on the carpet. 

“Are you dead, Nell?’ she -asks 
quietly, holding the door in her hand ; 
“because if so, Pll send for the 
coroner.” ; 

“No,” say I, blubbering noisily, 
and burrowing still farther into the 
dim blue squares of the old Kidder- 
minster. ‘ Worse luck—I wish to 
God I was.” 

“Are your bowels yearning still 
over the big wax doll?” she asks, 
jeeringly. “Have you retired into 


your chamber to weep there ?” 
“Yes,” I say, angrily, lifting up 
my head, and pushing back my wet, 
fuzzy locks; “and since it is my 
chamber, and not yours——” 
“You'd thank me to ‘absquatu- 
late,’ as the Yankees say,” interrupts 


she, laughing, and showing the 
sweetest, shortest, whitest little set 
of teeth that ever set dentist at defi- 
ance. “Well, I will in a minute ; 
but ‘I have an errand unto thee, oh, 
captain.’” 

“T wish your errand was to tell me 
that I was going to be hanged, or 
that you were; I’m sure I don’t 
know which would give me most 

atification,” growl I, squatting still 

ob-like in the ashes. 

“You're a little fool, my sweet 
Nell,” says my sister, playfully. I 
don’t believe you'd relish a bit of 
whipcord round your little neck any 
more than I should; but really,” she 
went on, gravely, “I wonder you 
have not more spirit than to be boo- 
hooing about that scoundrelly long- 
legs ; if any man had served me such 
a turn,” she said, clenching her right 
hand into a small white ball, while 
her sleepy eyes woke up into beauti- 
ful fierce life, “I might have killed 
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him, put a pinch of strychnine into 
his tea, or stabbed him in the back 
on the sly—indeed, I’m sureI should ; 
but cry over him, put my finger in 
my mouth and pipe my eye, never, 
never, never!” (a crescendo scale, 
ending in fortissimo). 

“Tf you talk of meanness,” I cry, 
springing to my feet and stamping, 
‘“*T wonder what can be meaner than 
selling yourself like a bale of goods 
or a barrel of beer, as I’m doing. Oh, 
what do I care how mean I am! 
What sin is there so big that I would 
not commit it this minute, and com- 
mit it most gladly too, if I could but 
have him back here this minute in 
this room. Oh, he has not forgotton 
me !—I know it, I know it. There’s 
some mistake, I’m sure, and I shall 
find it out when it’s too late—when 
I’m in hell !” 

I fling myself down again, and cry 
aloud ; my punishment seems greater 
than I can bear. Dolly walks to the 
window and looks out. 

“ Oh, Dick, Dick!” Igroan, “where 
are you?—where are you? Oh, my 
darling, are you dead? Oh, come 
back to me, for God’s sake !” 

I forget even Dolly’s sneering pre- 
sence, I forget my father, forget 
everything but that one man that 
made earth first heaven—then hell 
for me! 

Dolly goes to the wash-hand-stand 
and pours some cold water into a 
basin. 

“ Stop, crying,” she says, harshly ; 
“vou have made your bed, and you 
must lie on it. Sir Hugh’s here 
again—of course he has a right to 
come now ; and you’d better try and 
bathe the swelling and redness out of 
your eyes, if we are to get any money 
out of him. You don’t look a choice 
morsel to bribe any man with as you 
are now.” 

Her cold voice calls me back to 
myself. I rise and pick up my 
heavy cross, and prepare to stagger 
along a little farther under it. I 
sponged and mopped my face, and 
scrubbed it with a Turkish towel, and 
then I looked in the glass, and then 
I mopped and scrubbed again, and 
tried to persuade myself that I did 
not look as if I had been crying. 
Half an hour after I am sitting on the 
green settee by the library fire, with 
the gentleman by whose library fire 
I am to sit through’ my life, {vm 
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what patience I may. His arm is 
round my waist, and he is brushing 
my eyes and cheeks and brow with 
his somewhat bristly moustache as 
often as he feels inclined—for am I 
not his pore: Has not he every 
right to kiss my face off if he chooses, 
to clasp me and hold me, and drag 
me about in whatever manner he 
wills, for has not he bought me ? 
For a pair of first-class blue eyes war- 
ranted fast colour, for ditto superfine 
red lips, for so many pounds of prime 
white flesh, he has paid down a hand- 
some price on the nail, without any 
haggling, and now if he may not test 
the worth of his purchases, poor 
man, he is hardly used! As for me, 
I sit tolerably still, and am not yet 
actually sick, and that is about all 
that can be said of me. Presently 
thesituation becomes too warm for me. 

“May I move a little, please,” I 
say, edging away out of my owner's 


-arms; “I’m rather—rather hot, 


please—the fire, I mean.” 

“All right,” says he, cheerily ; “it 
ts a fire to roast an ox, isn’t it ? let’s 
move the settee back a bit, and then 
we shall be all serene—shan’t we, 
love?’ 

So we move the settee back into 
the shade, where the fire glow cannot 
reach us, but my blood does not grow 
any the cooler, for that accursed, 

irdling arm is still round me—my 
uyer’s arm—that arm that seems to 
be burning into my flesh like a brand. 

“Jolly this, isn’t it?” whispers 
Strephon, chuckling ; “and it'll be 
jollier still when we're married ; it’ll 

always like this then.” 
hen were married! Merciful 
Heavens! If the prologue is so ter- 
tible, what will the play be ? 


“Tf you please,” I begin again. 


meekly ; “ I—I think I'd rather sit 
on a chair by myself; you—you— 
hurt me rather.” 

I remove myself, unopposed, to a 
distant chair, and breathe freer. 

“T thought you promised you'd 
try and like me, Nell,” says Hugh, 
rather ruefully, by-and-bye. 

“T will try, I will, indeed,” I ery 
eagerly, clasping my hands, “ only— 
oh do, do give me time !” 

“Give you time, indeed,” say’ 
Strephon, grimly, glancing at his own 
weather-beaten face in the glass ; 
“ all very fine, but I have not so much 
time to give; by the time you have 
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made up your mind whether you 
like me or not, I shall be a drivelling 
old fool, past caring for any woman's 
liking.” 

I answered him to never a word, 
I agreed with him so fully as to his 
great age. 

“One would think,” pursues he, 
stalking up and down in a fume, “ to 
hear you talk, that I had a humpback, 
or a club foot, or some great natural 
deformity ;’ and then he steps be- 
fore me, and says with a certain rough 
pathos in his voice, “‘ Won’t you tell 
me, Nell, what there is about me so 
repugnant to you, that I may try and 
mend it ” 

A terror seizes me ; beaked Israel- 
itish faces swarm before my mind’s 
eye ; am I recklessly tossing away 
salvation in the shape of those signed 
cheques on Coutts’ Bank, that are 
lying in simple beauty on the table. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” I cry pet- 
tishly, giving my head a little ill- 
humoured jerk ; “when did I say 
there was anything about you repug- 
nant to me? Cannot you under- 
stand that it is not so easy to get 
very fond of a person all in a minute, 
when you have not been thinking of 
anything of the kind before ; I told 
you I'd try and like you, and I will: 
what more can I say? Oh please, 
please have patience with me,” I 
cried, piteously. 

“ Haven’t I been patient already ?” 
he asks, sorrowfully. “I’m not an 
impatient fellow ever; it isn’t my 
nature. I don’t expect to sow and 
reap the same day, but I don’t know 
how it is, you seem to like me less 
and less every time I come.” 

No answer: a guilty head hangs 
down low, lower, till it droops on a 
guilty breast. 

“Tf,” says Hugh, quite gently, 
though his Leneds face is working a 
little, as with some strong smothered 
emotion, “ you feel that youcan never 
have anything but a bare toleration 
of me, say so at once, child? I’m old 
enough and strong enough to bear a 
little disappointment ; we can’t ex- 
pect to have everything our own way 
in this world, and I know I’m not 

uite the right cut to take a girl’s 
ancy : it would be better you should 
speak out, while it’s time, than that 
we should make each other miserable 
for all our lives,” 
I gaze long and earnestly into the 
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fire, before I answer ; watch the little 

-scapes crumbling, dissolving, 
and reforming, while my hot white 
hands twist and wrench and gene- 
rally maltreat each other. Shall I 
take him at his word? Oh God! 
How delicious it would be; it 
would be like exchanging the fetid 
stifling air of an eastern dungeon for 
the free gales rioting under the blue 
April heavens. Shall I get off the 
altar, where, a /a Jephtha’s daughter, 
I am lying bound ; slip the cords off 
my wrists, and walk lightly away ? 
Shall I still be able to think of 
that laughing debonair glorious face, 
without stabs of despair—of those 
strong arms where I may yet find 
heaven, without deadly sin? Shall 
I defy the might of Israel? Shall I 
let the “ hexecootion” have its way ? 
Shall I kill my old dad? ever. 
For him I have begun this great 
sacrifice ; for him I will complete it ; 
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for him I will go to hell. Sol 
speak quite firmly, even though I feel 
i paling to the lips—Sir Hugh’s 
ips. * 

“No, I have said it, and I mean 
to stick to it; let us try and make 
the best of one another ; it’s a very 
man world, and it’s very hard to 

now how to live through it; but I 
suppose if we try to do our best, it’ll 
all come right in the end.” 

So I, in my despair. Then he 
says, with some difficulty, and flush- 
ing scarlet, despite his nine lustres— 

“ If you're only marrying me on ac- 
count of that dirty money——” 

I interrupt him, hastily. 

‘“* Nonsense,” I cry, ‘‘ say no more 
about it ; I mean to be your wife, 
and I suppose we shall manage to 
scratch on pretty much as other 
es do.” But to my own heart 

say that “I would that I were 
dead.” ° 


THE SOUTHERN STATES UNDER DEFEAT.* 


THE most painful period of Ameri- 
can history is that which has elapsed 
since the submission of the Southern 
States. Before the Civil War there 
were conflicts of rival factions, in 
which all the worst passions of the 
rae became enlisted, and the 

asest motives governed the actions 
of public men. Language the most 
violent and undeserved was used by 
political opponents of each other, and 
amid these fierce and slanderous re- 
criminations the voice of the wise 
and the honest could not be heard. 
True statesmen and real patriots were 
thrust from the public service, and the 
country became the prey of the selfish 
and reckless. Jn turbas et discordias 
pessimo cuique plurima vis. Out of 
that disorganization sprang the re- 
bellion, with its dreary train of woes 
unutterable. But armed strife, even 
in the worst form of intestine com- 


* “Prison Life of President Davis.” 
London: Simpson Low, Son, and Marston. 


motion, has before now purified na- 
tions, and for a moment after the 
surrender of General Lee, it seemed 
as if America was to come out of the 
fire refined. The assassination of 
Mr. Lincoln suddenly sobered the 
people, and a spirit of wholesome 
fear and hearty thanksgiving for the 
restoration of peace appeared to have 
prepared the way for an honourable 
and enduring reconciliation between 
combatants who had reason to 
be proud of each other’s martial 
qualities. This predominant senti- 
ment would doubtless have lasted 
until the work of Reconstruction had 
been accomplished, if the leaders of 
the old ante-war factions had lost 
their lives in thestruggle. But these 
creators in great part of the necessit 

under pressure of which the Sout 

revolted survived to mar the re- 
establishment of friendly relations ; 
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and the miserable result is the hot 
and dangerous brawl, hardly less 
ruinous than the sword, which has 
prevailed since the accession of Mr. 
Andrew Johnson to power, and the 
commencement of his attempt to 
carry out the very policy President 
Lincoln himself, had he lived, would 
have adopted. The crisis has been 
painful and protracted, and the end 
is not yet. Mr. Johnson has had 
unquestionably on his side the ex- 
perience of statesmen in similar situa- 
tions in other times, and the powerful 
argument of present facts. His posi- 
tion may also have, in a strictly legal 
sense, a broad basis ; but his weakness 
is the circumstance that, according to 
an American theory which overrides 
the Constitution as a legal document, 
in the minds of the vast body of North- 
ern electors who call themselves par’ 
excellence Republicans, the People of 
the victorious States haveacquired the 
right of determining the policy to be 
pursued towards the South, and that 
policy they are resolved shall be one 
an subjection to apar- 
ticular Northern party. Mr. Johnson, 
and those who —_ sustained him 
on national rather than on party 
grounds, see that his programme alone 

romises permanence for the Union. 

t is certain, however, that the politi- 
cal confederacy against which he has 
striven with even a rash courage, 
must ultimately prevail, and the 
Southern States, deprived of the 
hope of a friendly and equal alliance, 
will in all probability forced to 
plot and prepare for another effort, 
at some future day, to secure that 
independence without which no such 
population as theirs can be expected 
to rest very many years content. 

We pass from those large questions, 
to form a full and just judgment 
upon which is a matter of no small 
difficulty whilst the scenes in the 

¢ strife of parties are daily shift- 
ing, in order to look at a passage of 
the eventful history of the past twelve 
or fifteen months which will be found 
singularly instructive. Although the 
Southern chiefs have had no actual 
connexion with the political combat 
in which Mr. Johnson has borne him- 
self so stoutly as the friend of théir 
nation, the test interest still at- 
taches to their persons and their 
opinions, if not in America, certainly 
in other countries, where a calmer 
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view has been taken of their charac- 
ters and. exploits. They have borne 
their defeat, all men will admit, in 
a manner becoming the bravery of 
their behaviour in the fight. There 
is no proof that they have accepted 
the inevitable logic of facts with any 
mental reservation. General Lee is 
no doubt as loyal an American citizen 
as any New York editor, and Mr. 
Jefferson Davis himself, much ashe 
has suffered at the hands of his Nor- 
thern jailers, if released to-morrow, 
and the rights of his State acknow- 
ledged, would learn to forget the 
harshness of a party into whose 
hands he had accidentally fallen, in 
love for the whole Republic, which 
Providence has decreed shall continue 
for an indefinite period longer one and 
indivisible. Mr. Davis is not. wanting 
in magnanimity, though the impres- 
sion has got abroad, the result. of 
persistent attacks upon him, in his 
condition of imprisoned helplessness, 
by the New York press,.that his 
hatred of the Yankee is a madness 
appeased in no degree by events ; and it 
must be sieanal a fortunate circum- 
stance that the historian has been 
spared the necessity of relying on such 
corrupted sources for the incidents 
upon which a judgment as to his 
bearing in adversity will have to be 
formed. Dr. Craven’s “ Prison Life” 
supplies fair materials for an estimate 
of the political head of the late Con- 
federacy as a man, a statesman, and 
a martyr : it is not the least import- 
ant contribution lately made to the 
history of the present times, and it will 
take no mean place, though but.a 
skeleton report of casual conversa- 
tions, among the biographies of great 
men in their day of misfortune. Mr. 
Davis was often as petulant at For- 
tress Monroe as the mightier caged 
lion was at St. Helena, but thie 
treatment which he received was ‘so 
discreditable to the Government that 
his complaints seem natural. The 
degen did not chafe under defeat, 

ut under indignities meant. to insult 


and humiliate the South in his per- 
son. As in America it is above all 
things necessary to please the mob, 
those privations were inflicted with 
an obvious motive, which would be 
pleaded by Washington administra- 
tors as their excuse; but the people 


cannot be envied who could 
the Northern public daily 
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excited accounts of a treatment which 
was ba‘ enough in actual fact, and, 
not content with the prison suf- 
ferings of their enfeebled victim, 
could cry out continually for his 
blood, it would be unjust to dwell 
on Mr. -Davis’s gaol complainings, 
which his physician neither conceals 
nor exaggerates. They were due 
more to a diseased condition of the 
nerves than to want of fortitude; in 
the intervals of his better health the 
prisoner conversed so as to exhibit the 
wide extent of his knowledge and his 
sympathies, and the singleness of his 
ain 43 a public man. There is every 
reason to believe that in all he did 
he was fully as noble-minded a 
atriot as “Stonewall” Jackson or 
vbert Lee; and the suggestion of 
the most desperate and wicked of the 
fanatics, that he was privy to the 
assassination of Mr. Lincoln, no Ame- 
rican above the lowest of the New 
York rabble harboured for an instant. 
Dr. Craven repels with indignation 
the “odious, malignant, and absurd 
insinuation,” the only effect of which 
upon Mr. Davis himself was to cause 
him to desire an earlier trial, that he 
might vindicate his character before 
the world. That opportunity the 
Cabinet denied to him, and it cannot 
be doubted that in this they acted 
wisely, since had they permitted the 
trial to take place when the ex-Pre- 
sident wished it himself, it would 
have been impossible to save him 
from the frenzy of the Northern 
populace. 
he first’ scene of Mr. Davis's 
pete was a dreadful one, and 
r: Oraven's account of it seems a 
plain, unvarnished tale. 


‘Captain Jerome E. Titlow, of the 3rd 
Pennsylvania Artillery, entered the prison- 
er's cell, followed by the -blacksmith of the 
fort. and ‘his assistant, the latter carrying 
in his. hands some heavy and harshly-rat- 
tling shackles, As they entered, Mr. Davis 
was. reclining on his bed, feverish and 
weary after a sleepless night, the food 
placed near to him the preceding day still 
lying ‘untouched on its tin plate near his 
bedside. 


‘t\ Well?’ said Mr. Davis, as they entered, 
slightly raising his head. 

“«T have an unpleasant duty to perform, 
sir,’. said Captain Titlow ; aud,,as he spoke, 
the senior, blacksmith took the shackles 
from, his assistant. 

“ Davis leaped instantly from his recum- 
bent’ attitudé, a flush passing oyer his face 
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for a moment, and theh his countenance 
growing livid and rigid as death, 

“He gasped for breath, clutching his 
throat with the thin fingers of his right 
hand, and then recovering himself slowly, 
while his wasted figure towered up to its 
full height—now appearing to swell with 
indignation and then to shrink with terror, 
as he glanced from the captain's face to the 
shackles—he said, slowly, and with a 
labouring chest— 

“*My God! You cannot have been sent 
to iron me?’ 

“*Such are my orders, sir,’ replied the 
officer, beckoning the blacksmith to ap- 
proach, who stepped forward, unlocking 
the padlock, and preparing the fetters to do 
their office. These fetters were of heavy 
iron, probably five-eighths of an inch in 
thickness, and connected together by a 
chain of like weight. I believe they are 
now in the possession of Major-General 
Miles, and will form an interesting relic, 


‘*¢This is too monstrous,’ groaned the 
prisoner, glaring hurriedly round the room, 
as if for some weapon or means of self- 
destruction. ‘I demand, Captain, that you 
let me see the commanding officer. Can 
he pretend that such shackles are required 
to secure the safe custody of a weak old 
man, so guarded, and in such a fort as 
this?” 

‘Tt could serve no purpose,’ replied Cap- 
tain Titlow. ‘ His orders are from Wash- 
ington, as mine are from him.’ 

“* But he can telegraph,’ interposed Mr. 
Davis, eagerly. ‘There must be some mis- 
take. No such outrage as you threaten me 
with is on record in the history of nations, 
Beg him to telegraph, and delay until he 
answers.’ 

“*My orders are peremptory,’ said the 
officer, ‘and admit of no delay. For your 
own sake, let me advise you to submit with 
patience. As a soldier, Mr, Davis, you 
know I must execute orders,’ 

“*These are not orders for a soldier,’ 
shouted the prisoner, losing all control of 
himself. ‘They are orders for a jailer—for 
a hangman, which no soldier wearing a 
sword should accept! I tell you the world 
will ring with this disgrace. The war is 
over; the South is conquered; I have no 
longer any country but America, and it is 
for the honour of America, as for my own 
honour and life, that I plead against this 
degradation. Kill me! kill me!’ he cried, 
passionately, throwing his arms wide open 
and exposing his breast, ‘rather than inflict 
on me, and on my people through me, this 
insult worse than death.’ 

“*Do your duty, blacksmith,’ said the 
officer, walking towards the embrasure, as 
if not caring to witness the performance. 
‘It only gives inereased pain on all sides to 
protract this interview.’ 

“ At these words the blacksmithadyanced 
with the shackles, and, seeing that the 











prisoner had one foot tipon the chair near 
his bedside, -his right hand resting on the 
back of it, the brawny mechanic made an 
attempt to slip one of the shackles over the 
ankle so raised; but, as if with the vehe- 
mence and strength which frenzy can im- 
eyen to the weakest invalid, Mr. 
avis suddenly seized his assailant and 
hurled him half-way across the room. 

“ On this Captain Titlow turned, and see- 
ing that Davis had backed against the wall 
for further resistance, began to remonstrate, 
pointing out in brief, clear language, that 
this course was madness, and that orders 
must be enforced at any cost. ‘Why com- 
pel me,’ he said, ‘to add the further indig- 
nity of personal violence to the necessity of 
your being ironed ?’ 

“**T am a prisoner of war,’ fiercely retorted 
Davis. ‘I have been a soldier in the 
armies of America, and know how to die. 
Only kill me, and my last breath shall be 
a blessing on your head. But while I have 
life and strength to resist, for myself and 
for my people, this thing shall not be done.’ 

“Hereupon Captain Titlow called in a ser- 
geant and file of soldiers from the next 
room, and the sergeant advanced to seize the 
prisoner. Immediately Mr. Davis flew on 
him, seized his musket, and attempted to 
wrench it from his grasp. 

** Of course such a scene could have but 
one issue. There was a short, passionate 
scuffle. In a moment Davis was flung upon 
his bed, and before his four powerful assail- 
ants removed their hands from him, the 
blacksmith and his assistant had done their 
work—one securing the rivet on the right 
gnkle, while the other turned the key in the 

dio#k on the left. 

«“ This done, Mr. Davis lay for a moment 
asifin stupor. hen slowly raising him- 
self and turning round, he dropped his 
shackled feet to the floor. The harsh clank 
of the striking chain seems first to have 
recalled him to his situation, and, dropping 
his face into his hands, he burst into a pas- 
sionate flood of sobbing, rocking to and fro, 
and muttering at brief intervals; ‘Oh, the 
shame, the shame!” 


More trying to the prisoner than 
the actual fastening of the fetters 
on his worn limbs was the knowledge 
that his agonized wife would read the 
story of this gaol scene, horribly 
overpainted, in the black and ghastl 
Died tines of the Northern broad- 
sheets. Having mastered this first 
pang, and on being relieved from his 
chains, on the plea of feeble health, 
which the kindhearted physician fre- 

uently strained in his favour, Mr. 
Davis gan to enter into discussions 
with Dr. Craven on the right of Se- 
cession, the difficulties he had ex- 
perienced in governing the South, on 
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the reasons of Confederate failure, 
and a variety of topics with respect 
to which every word he uttered sup- 
plied material for history. His argu- 
— on the abstract question ran 
thus :— 


“Tt was contrary to reason, and the law 
of nations, to treat asa rebellion, or lawless 
riot, a movement which had been the 
deliberate action of an entire people through 
their duly organized State governments. 
To talk of treason in the case of the South, 
was to oppose an arbitrary epithet against 
the authority of all writers on international 
law. Vattel deduces from his study of all 
former precedent—and all subsequent in- 
ternational jurists have agreed with him— 
that when a nation separates into two parts, 
each claiming independence, and both or 
either setting up a new government, their 
quarrel, should it come to trial by arms or 
by diplomacy, shall be regarded and settled 
precisely as though it were a difference 
between two separate nations, which the 
divided sections, de facto, have become. 
Each must observe the laws of war in the 
treatment of captives taken in battle, and 
such negotiations as may from time to time 
arise shall be conducted as between inde- 
pendent and sovereign powers. Mere riots, 
or conspiracies for lawless objects, in which 
only limited fractions of a people are irre- 
gularly engaged, may be properly treated 
as treason, and punished as the public good 
may require; but Edmond Burke had ex- 
hausted argument on the subject, in his 
memorable phrase, applied to the first 
American movement for independence: ‘I 
know not how an indictment against a whole 
people shall be framed.’” 


But the right or wrong of secession 
is no longer of interest save to 
hilosophic inquirers ; the Northern 
tates have conquered, altogether, 
Mr. Davis insists, through the supe- 
riority of their navy, and _ are less 


disposed to interpret equitably the old 
principles of the Constitution than to 
impose new principles on the subject 
territories. The declaration of this 
special Constitution for the South is 
what Mr. Davis still lies in Fortress 
Monroe awaiting. Pending the settle- 
ment of its character, President John- 
son has too much on hands to pay 
attention to the Confederate leader’s 
urgent requests that his trial should 
be expedited, and the Washington 
Cabinet appear to think that it would 
be dangerous to admit their prisoner 
to bail, lest his name should become 
a rallying cry for a political party. 
The increasing disorganization of 
American politics makes every appeal 
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in favour of Mr. Davis unavailing, 
and renders it probably better for his 
ownsafety that heshould remain incar- 
cerated. If he were lessa patriot than 
the reader of Dr. Craven’s volume 
must believe him to be, he might find 
a bitter. satisfaction in the present 
struggle between the Union President 
and Congress—a struggle which may 
end in a new civil war, and might even 
create a fresh chance for the South. 
It does not appear that Mr. Davis or 
the other Southern leaders look for- 
ward to any result of the kind. All 
difficulties to Union now are purely 
of Northern creation. 

Mr. Davis spoke reasonably and 
liberally with respect to the effect of 
the change in the condition of the 
negroes. He seesno reason why they 
should die out. Remaining on the 
plantations, and employed for wages, 
they would be found, he thought, a 
docile and a moral people. Their 
labour is required and cannot be dis- 
pensed with. The South has still its 
capital in land and negroes. It has 
lost, not the total value of each negro, 
but the difference between what was 
expended upon him as a slave and 


what will be given to him in the form 
of payment as a free labourer, and it 


has lost no more. In ten or fifteen 
ears it will have recovered all its 
osses. The black labourer will be 
fixed to the soil almost as much as 
if he were still a slave, and there will 
be a profit on his labour, Mr. Davis 
thinks, of fully 300 dollars a year. 
The land will not, he believes, pass to 
any great extent from its former pro- 
prietors. They will leave it for a few 
years to men with capital, and take 
it up again and work it themselves. 
They may sell a portion of the larger 
tracts to Northern speculators pos- 
sessed of capital, and those immi- 
grants are the persons who will utilize 
the water-power of the South and 
introduce manufactures. “The happy 
agricultural state of the South will 
become a tradition, and with New 
England wealth, New England’s 
ping avarice and evil passions 
will be brought along.” The chief 
injury will be to the South, whose 
social peculiarities will become less 
aristocratic, and its State politics 
more Northern and less peaceable. 
The men of the North were democra- 
tic in the mass, making money the 
basis of their power and the standard 
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to which they aspired. It always. 
commanded a premium socially and - 
was accepted in lack of other quali- 
ties. The money element which en- 
tered into the politics of the North 
had been in the South powerless ; 
but this will now be gradually but 
surely changed: the North can 
never be assimilated with the South, 
but the South will be, in these 
respects, infallibly reduced to the 
Northern level. 

Mr. Davis’s conversations were of 
a miscellaneous character. He was 
fond of referring to the marvels in 
animal and vegetable life, with which 
a long residence in many districts of 
country where these particularly 
abound, and a habit of close observa- 
tion, had made him familiar. By far 
the most interesting of those unde- 
signed contributions to natural his- 
tory, is the following account of the 
ant-lion of the Southern coast, and its 
many snares and astute devices, Mr. 
Davis claimed for it a position next 
to that of the bee, from its curious 
skill and the resulting effects : 


“Tt is about the size of a small elongated 
pea, three legs on each side, a forceps pro- 
portionably immense arming its head, and 
between these nippers a sharp stiletto, which 
can be drawn in or thrown out at pleasure. 
It is found all along the Southern coast, 
and would seem to have a difficult problem 
in supporting life. It is painfully slow of 
movement, always walking backward and 
dragging its heavy forceps along the ground 
behind it, while the ants, on which it chiefly 
preys, are extremely active. Nature, how- 
ever, has compensated by subtlety what the 
ant-lion lacks in spring It digs a funnel- 
shaped hole in the fine sand of the Southern 
coast, circular at the top, of an inch diame- 
ter and an inch in depth. At the bottom it 
secretes itself in the sand, only its forceps 
protruding. These pitfalls are located about 
an inch or so from the stems of shrubs or 
tufts of grass—the ants flocking to these 
latter, because finding in them a species of 
grass-louse called the ant-cow, which the 
ant milks by suction as its favourite food, 
the cows not resisting lest worse befall them, 
and not appearing injured by the process. 
While the ants are thus hastening to their 
food, some one of them will approach the 
brink of the ant-lion’s pitfall, and instant] 
the fine sand of the edge gives way, preci- 
pitating the unwary traveller to the bottom. 
Here he is seized by the forceps, and firmly 
held, while the stiletto is driven through his 
body. His juices are soon sucked dry by the 
secreted monster of the cave, and then, with 
one jerk of the forceps, the carcase is flung 
up and out two or three inches beyond the 
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edge of the funnel—a distance as much as if 
a man were thrown one hundred and fifty 
times his length. Should the ant, when 
first tumbling, escape the grasp of the for- 
ceps, and seek to clamber out of the trap, 
the ant-lion foils the attempt ‘by jerking 
little jets of sand on the body and across 
the path of his flying victim, who is soon 
stunned, bewildered, and, losing his foot- 
grasp on the slippery sides, falls back a help- 
less prey to hisdestroyer. Mr. Davis, when 
on the coast of Georgia, many years ago, 
had often spent hours in watching them; and 
their whole performance could be witnessed 
by placing one in a cigar-box half filled 
with fine sand, and dropping in some sugar 
or a dead locust to attract the ants. The 
ant-lion would not bein the box half a day 
before commencing to earn his livelihood by 
digging out his trap. So great was the ha- 
bit of subtlety in this insect, that, when 
moving from place to place, it always bur- 
rowed along just a little beneath the surface 
of the sand; and he had heard, if compelled 
to cross a stone, log, or other obstruction, 
that it seized a chip or leaf with its forceps, 
thereby covering its body, as it slowly and 
painfully toiled backward.” 


On avery different class of subject— 
naval armaments and modern modes 
of land warfare, Mr. Davis communi- 
cated his views freely to his ready- 


eared professional attendant. His 
essay on Ironclads may possibly sup- 
ply Sir John Pakington with a hint. 


“ England's naval supremacy he consider- 
ed lost by the invention of ironclads, these 
converting the conditions of maritime war- 
fare from a question of dexterity and per- 
sonnel into one of machinery, and in machi- 
nery the Americans could have no superiors, 
while in all other qualities they were at 
least the equals of the British. The science 
of naval gunnery had also been revolution- 
ized, the new principle being to concentrate 
into a single crushing shot the former scat- 
tered forces of a broadside. The problem of 
the ironclad was to attain the maximum of 
offensive power while exposing the least 
possible and most strongly-armed objective 
points to the projectiles of the enemy; and 
in such plans of our ironclads as he had 
lately seen, these desiderata seemed to have 
been very nearly attained. For crossing 
the ocean, however, and for cruising on 
peaceful stations, our vessels lay too low in 
the water, either for safety from storms, or 
the comfort and health of the crews and 
officers. If our present vessels had in them 
vast wells, which, when empty, would cause 
the hulls to float eight or ten feet above the 
water, and which, on being filled when go- 
ing into action, would reduce them to their 
present level, he thought no grander instru- 
ments of belligerency could be imagined. 
Wooden bottoms, with armoured sides and 
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armoured turrets, he could not but think 
would prove the best. The enormoys weight 
super-imposed, coupled with the rollings of 
the sea, must soon chafe and wear away the 
rivets and plates of an iron bottom, no mat- 
ter how carefully secured; while wooden 
hulls sat more easily on the water, and both 
avoided chafing and obtained greater speed 
by their capacity of yielding a little. Even 
the sea, in its laws, concluded Mr. Davis, 
with a smile, teaches the policy of concilia- 
tion—of concession; vessels making head- 
way as their lines conform to the resistance 
of the ocean, and have some power of yield- 
ing to the pressure of the billows. To attain 
the greatest speed we should take for model 
the swiftest fish, and conform to that as 
much as circumstances would permit; and 
in this connexion he referred approvingly to 
the cigar-shaped vessels of Mr. Winans, of 
Baltimore.” 


At another morning's visit Mr. 
Davis was found eager for a talk 
about the Fenians, and his estimate of 
James Stephens and the minor leaders 
of that wicked delusion was thus 
conveyed :— 


‘The present Fenian movement for Ire- 
land was a farce to make angels weep. The 
last attempt was in 1848, when the popula - 
tion of Ireland was more than a million 
larger—the movement originating at bome, 
and all Europe in a convulsive and voleanic 
condition. History gave no example of an 
oppressed race that had accepted exile, re- 
turning with success to liberate their native 
land. The aristocratic refugees of the 
French Revolution, indeed, got back to their 
country, but only under the swords of a 
combination in which England, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and the German States 
were enlisted, with their whole military 
resources. It was a mere catchpenny cla- 
mour of designing demagogues in its cis- 
Atlantic aspect; nor could he see that in 
Ireland there was organization, or even a 
vigorous purpose to accomplish the object 
proposed. England’s control of the sea was 
absolute, at least so near home, against any 
less combination than the navies of France 
and America. To land men or arms in any 
sufficient quantity in Ireland would require 
some desperate sea-fights by navy withnavy, 
and a transport fleet, costing for vessels and 
their equipment not less than some hundred 
millions. The men engaged in this matter 
must be either fools or rogues. He had no 
special cause to love England, nor dislike ; 
but such impracticable and pigmy threaten- 
ings of her empire would be ludicrous, if not 
too sad, Against the rocks of her coast, 

» storm-clouds of a thousandfold the Fenian 
power had dashed with clamour of waves 
and mist of spray, but next morning the sun 
shone bright again, the air was calm, and 
only in a shore strewn with wrecks could 
evidence be found of any past commotion.” 
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The honourable truthfulness and 
loving care with which Dr. Craven, a 
Federal officer, and but lately “an 
enemy,” preserves all the sayings of 
Mr. Davis, are the strongest testimony 
to the ex-President’s nobleness of dis- 
position, and render the work not 
only as we have pronounced it, highly 
valuable in a_ historic point of. view, 
but as a portrait excessively interest- 


ing. 
tt has been remarked that a popu- 
lation so energetic as that of the 
Southern States cannot be expected 
to accept the servile position to which 
the Republican majority would reduce 
it, and there is in the preface to Dr. 
Dabney’s attractive biography of Ge- 
neral Jackson, a candid and _ highly 
significant statement, which may be 
referred to as the best indication yet 
afforded of the condition of the 
Southern mind. Such a drawing aside 
of the curtain, and exhibition of the 
resent political speculations of the 
eading Virginians, are the more wel- 
come as the Southern press has been 
extremely reticent during the conflict 
between Mr. Johnson and Congress. 
This has arisen partly, no doubt, from 
the paralysis of all interests in a 
country so lately overrun; but it has 
also been largely due to a politic 
waiting upon events. Political life 
is not extinct in the “ Confederate 
States :” it is only dormant. An active 
and powerful Southern a will in- 
fallibly become one of the great poli- 
tical forces of America as of old; nor 
will it, lack claims to urge, and insti- 
tutions to defend, albeit Slavery is no 
more, and the Constitutional Amend- 
ment must beaecepted. Dr. Dabney's 
book was in great part written whilst 
et the palmetto flag floated over the 
Virginian capital, and its biographical 
matter is consequently often made sub- 
ordinate to argument in justification 
of Southern action. 
When the South acknowledged 
itself defeated the author had to con- 
sider whether he would expunge these 
portions of his book, and after con- 
sideration decided on allowing them 
to remain, not only because they fur- 
nished a correct picture of whiat the 
men did and thought among whom he 
moved, but more particularly because 
in laying aside the sword the Southern 
population did not. become slaves, or 
consent to divest. themselves of politi- 
eal rights. What grievances they had 
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before to complain of, and were. in- 
duced to take up arms to redress, were 
still to remain the subject of. contro- 
versy, and if possible tu be settled by 
constitutional action. 


“Tt may be asked,” says Dr. Dabney, 
“does not the duty of promoting mutual 
forbearance, and the restoration of goed 
feeling between the sections lately at war, 
require the suppression of controverted 
opinions, and of accusations which, how- 
ever true, can now be urged with no good 
result ? The truth, manfully 
spoken, can never be unwholesome, Ifthe 
complaints of the conquered section are just, 
then they ought to be stated and discussed 
until a stable foundation for peace, good 
government, good feeling, and prosperity is 
laid in just and magnanimous treatment. 
If those complaints are unjust, still it is best 
that they be candidly stated and respectfully 
listened to. . . It is to me simply incredible 
that a people so shrewd and practical as 
those of the United States should expect 
us to have discarded, through the logic of 
the sword merely, the convictions of a life- 
time, or that they could be deceived by us, 
should we be base enough to assert it of 
ourselves... .. It would be only a useless 
and degrading concealment for the people 
of the South to profess a suppression of the 
honest convictions upon which they have 
lately acted, either at the dictate of deceit 
on their part, or of persecution on the part 
of theirconquerors. . . But I am ready to add, 
with equal candour, that ... I do not intend 
to be understood as retracting that acquies- 
cence as the result of the arbitrament of the 
sword, and that submission promised by me 
in common with the whole South. I have 
voluntarily sworn to obey the government 
of the United States, as at present estab- 
lished and expounded to us by force of 
arms. That oath it is my purpose to keep. 
The Federal agent who administered it, to 
me taught me expressly that its obligation 
was of this extent, and no more: that it 
did not bind me to think or say the prin- 
ciples on which I had acted were erroneous, 
but to abstain in future from the assertion 
of them by force of arms.” 


This is, doubtless, a fair description 
of the state of the Southern mind, 
and whatever.conditions the Northern 
party may, eventually succeed in im- 
posing poe the Southern members 

fore itting them to Congress, it 
is plain®that, ‘once admitted, those 
Southerners’ will band themselves 
together, and associate with the poli- 
tical section in other States havin 
most in common with themselves, an 
fight over again their old party battles. 
The notion that they can be gagged 
and fettered is as absurd as mischiev- 
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ous. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Seward 
know well that it is so, and hence 
their struggle against the wicked am- 
bition of the Republicans to tyrannize 
over their fellow-countrymen pros- 
trate for the time, That there can 
only be peace, co-operation, and 
prosperity for the whole Union in 
a friendly and a full alliance, is the 
axiom of statesmanship. How far 
the President will be obliged to yield 
this principle at the dictation of 
faction remains to be seen. If he 
cannot do all he would, he must do 
all he can. His next Message may 
be expected to be more Republican 
than reasonable, but there is always 
the consolation suggested by Dr. 
Dabney’s profession of faith and of 
designs, that the Southerners cannot 
be crushed, let the Northern fanatics 
delude themselves as they may by 
the provisions they have made for 
the purpose. From the moment when 
they regain their constitutional footing 
they will become a compact political 
influence by which the domestic affairs 
and the foreign policy of the entire 
Republic will alike be largely modified. 
t should certainly dispose English- 
men to take as kindly a view as pos- 
sible of American affairs that ever 
since the close of the war the Wash- 
ington statesmen, though surrounded 
with the greatest difficulties from the 
popular pressure upon them to quar- 
rel with England, have striven to 
reserve amicable relations with us. 
e should appreciate this effort on 
their part the more as there is even a 
touch of magnanimity in it, our public 
men having been hardly fair to the 
Northern party throughout the con- 
test. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Seward 
have kept off the discussion of the 
Alabama claims, when a word from 
them at any moment would have in- 
flamed America upon the subject ; and 
our Government fortunately can have 
every confidence that should their in- 
fluence continue supreme, the settle- 
ment of all questions of difference, 
through the instrumentality of a 
Commission or ot ise, will not 
be difficult. If just at this mo- 
ment the President and his Secre- 


i may seem to have assumed 
rathe 


ra different tone in their com- 
munications with our envoy respecting 
the Fenians under sentence of death 
in Canada, a large allowance must be 
made for the difficulty which the Irish 
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vote causes to American statesmen, 
at all times oscillating as that poli- 
tical section does between the two 
great parties, and endeavouring, on a 
principle not unknown elsewhere, to 
set one bidding against the other. 
Mr. Johnson is desirous of alienat- 
ing the Irish from his enemies, the 
Republican party, and probably can 
see no readier method than by an os- 
tentatious intervention to save the 
Fenian filibusters from an ignominious 
and well-deserved fate. Such an 
artifice is precisely the kind of service 
which would suggest itself to Mr. 
Seward in the present crisis. His skill 
lies largely in managing the American 
pave. in humouring caprices which 
ast for a brief moment, and using 
them for purposes that survive pas- 
sing incidents. On several occa- 
sions he has made speeches against 
England which were extremely 
adroit and utterly insincere. These 
accomplished their design, and may 
perhaps be considered, looking to the 
character of American exigencies, 
strokes of statesmanship. Akin to 
such demonstrations is the letter 
written to the British ambassador in 
behalf of the Fenian marauders. It 
is a piece of high electioneering, and 
we will confess that if the commuta- 
tion of the sentences would contribute 
to any material extent towards re- 
leasing Mr. Johnson from his awkward 
position, we should see in that result 
sufficient justification for an otherwise 
gratuitous leniency. There is the ut- 
most desire in England to help the 
President in every possible manner ; 
and it may be added that the British 
press has already given him that 
moral support which even in America 
has its value. But we cannot recog- 
nise in Mr. Seward’s Fenian leanings 
any higher meaning ; andif we desired 
to treat the matter strictly logically, 
we might ask him what he woudl 
have said had we remonstrated with 
him on the treatment of Mr. Davis 
at Fortress Monroe, although Mr. 
Davis was admittedly a “political 
prisoner,’ and the Fenians mere 
a of a class even lower than 
Valker or Lopez? It would be silly, 
however, to argue the matter with 
the American Cabinet. They know 
as well as we do all the distinctions be- 
tween the cases. They know that the 
sentenced buccaneers are no more “ po- 
litical prisoners” than the robber who 
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scales the wall or the incendiary who 
applies the torch. They know that in 
simple justice their lives should pay the 
forfeit, and that no less punishment 
will satisfy the requirements of a 
nation butrighteous vengeance against 
armed intruders. Let but thesentences 
be commuted, however, and Mr. John- 
son will be supplied with a text for 
a taking paragraph in that Message 
which he must find it a task of the 
highest difficulty to render attractive 
to the population who are awaiting 
it with so much impatient curiosity. 
That paragraph written and read, the 
friendship with England will remain 
undisturbed. But we fear that 
no help thus ~~ will carry Mr. 
Johnson through his difficulties, and 
that there is no course open to him 
but submission in as dignified a way as 
remains possible, to the Congress 
which by favour of the “sovereign 
a, has triumphed over him. 

hat submission will be made. There 
will be no coup d@’état, no confusion, 
if the preponderance of the anti- 
Southern party is established, as it will 
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be. America will no doubt settle 
down, and when she does, the mili- 
tary ambition which the people have 
acquired will seek gratification in the 
conquest of Mexico, rather than in a 
Fenian descent on Ireland or on 
Canada. As it is, the Americans 
have begun to use the phrase “ pro- 
tection” of the rights of Juarez, in 
speaking of the duties of their officers 
on the Mexican border, and all men 
know what the sequel of such pro- 
tection is. When the American 
general unfolds his flag on Mexican 
soil, it will be, whatever his pro- 
fessions, to have and to hold, to take 
and to keep, for his employers. The 
American Republic is destined to 
spread southwards; the disorganiza- 
tion of Mexico, and flight of the 
Emperor Maximilian, point out the 

ath. It is —- that even the 

enians may find the rough employ- 
ment they need in Mexico, and that 
it will prove a safety-valve, at once of 
advantage to President Johnson’s 
Government and to the Canadian 
people. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


LIGHT AND SHADE, 


Anp how was that little blue-eyed 
girl down by the sea-shore getting 
on without her adoring young dragoon 
all this time? She never thought, 
I am sure, that that young man 
wasn’t letting the grass grow under 
his feet, was keeping his hand in 
practice, and was actually flirting 
with a very pretty merry young lady 
day after day. o long days had 

d since that handsome cavalier 
had aid that stone house a visit. 
Very long days they had seemed, but 
then they had been wet and windy 
ones, and there were no hansom cabs 
in Llanaber, in which that amorous 
young man might get a set down on 
that stormy green. 

Miss Lily was too happy and be- 
lieving in her new love to fancy that 
there was anything wrong with that 
adorer of hers. She didn’t know of 
that arrival of females at the Elms, 


or how bitter an enemy to all her 


dreams and hopes that same Lady 
Georgina Dashwood was, and she 
was making and framing excuses 
upon excuses for that tardiness on the 
part of the captain. 

It was just ten o’clock, and the 
breakfast at No. 1, Queen’s-terrace, 


was just over. Agnes, that grave 
little Martha of the family, who was 
troubled about many things, and did 
all the housekeeping in the Fre- 
mantle establishment, had slipped 
away to her duties, and that “alan 
little person, Lily, was standing with 
her pretty little nose flattened against 
the window panes, looking out dis- 
consolately into the rain and mist 
outside. 

“ Another wet day,” she groaned ; 
“another disgusting dull day. What 
shall I do; darling ?” 

“Do?” answered the person ad- 
dressed as “darling,” closing his 
favourite old book, and looking over 
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smilingly at that idle little figure in 
the window. “ Whatdo you want to 
do, little woman, eh ?” 

“Oh, if it was fine I should find 
plenty to do. . I could bathe, or walk, 
or sit in the castle, or amuse myself 
somehow, but I never know what to 
do with myself ona wet day ; it’s dis- 
gusting!” 

“Come over here and sit beside 
me, and read a couple of chapters of 
my sensible. little book ; that would 
amuse you, I’m sure.” 

“And what is your book?” said 
Lily, coming over and perching her- 
self on his knee. ‘Oh, thank you, 
no, There, shut it like a darling— 
it’s a dull old stick of a thing—and 
tell. me some of your old stories ; 
tell me .about yourself, and your 
doings; some old _recollections— 
they're the nicest ;’ and Miss Lily 
nestled against his shoulder, and 
stroked those long grey moustaches 
with that coaxing little hand of 
hers. 

‘Well, once on a time, when pigs 
were swine——. Well, there, Ican't 
tell stories if you stuff your fingers 
down my throat ; sit up straight and 
listen.” 


“Well, but I’ve told you those 
stories a dozen times over before, 
child. I have no more old recollec- 
tions for you ; I’ve told them all long 

0.” 

“Then tell them over again ; I’m 
never tired listening to them.” 

“Well, but I don’t know where to 
begin, it’s such a long story—such a 
very long, long story,” and he sighed 
over that nestling head, and paused 
again. “So as 1 won't tell stories, 
let us talk of something else. Where’s 
my little woman's handsome cavalier 
all this time ?” 

“T don't know.” 

* Youdon’t know? Why, that’sa 
bad state of things ;” and he patted 
and smoothed the golden curlsfondly. 

“T suppose he’ll come to-day, rain 
or norain ; and if he doesn’t, I shan’t 
break iny heart—that’s all,” and Miss 
Lily laughed carelessly. 

There was a pause, during which 
those fond old hands kept on stroking 
and patting the curly head, and Miss 
Lily’s white fingers twisted them- 
selves in and out of that heavy gold 
chain, and then the kind old voice 
spoke again. 
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* My little pet, are you quite sure 
that you do really love this Captain 
Dashwood, that you are fond enough 
of him to give up your old home to 
go and live always with himin what- 
ever home he can give you, without 
the comforts you have always been 
used to? Lily, my child, it is a very 
serious matter, and if you don’t feel 
that he is more to you than any one 
else in the whole world, then, darling, 
don’t be too rash in making yourself 
believe that you like him more than 
you really do, for if it’s only a liking 
and friendship you feel for him, it’s 
not enough, not half enough. Have 
you thought of this, my child ?”’ 

*Yes, yes, darling, I have thought 
of it all.’ 

“ And you are still determined to 
have him %” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Then, may God bless my little 
Lily, and send her a happy, happy 
home.” 

Lily only nestled nearer and closer 
to that strong, true heart, which was 
beating near hers then, and her 
fingers were still busy with the 
gold-linked ‘chain. 

“And I shall miss my little com- 
panion very, very much,” he was 
saying. “I shall miss her in my 
walks, and the old house will seem 
very lonely and strange without her ; 
and she’ll think sometimes of her 
old father—won’t she 1—of the old 
man, and their stories and chats to- 
gether, and she'll miss him ‘some- 
times too. But he may come and see 
his little woman—mayn’t he 1—when 
she’s in her new home, and she will 
be very happy, I'm ‘sure—very, very 
happy. But she mustn’t be a little 
goose; she mustn’t be crying and 
whimpering about it. Why, Lily, 
what’sall thisabout You don’t mean 
to say that you are he 4 erying about 
it, you little silly thing ?” and he was 
trying to raise the. nestling ‘head 
which was only clinging closer an 
closer to him, and his ‘kind old is 
were very dim, and his voice trembled 
as he spoke. 

“Why, what's the matter, my 
child ? “What's all this about ?” 

“It’s—very'unkind of you to talk 
like—that, and—and I ‘shall stay 
with you always, darling, and never 
go away—never—oh, my darling,” 
and those clinging arms, which 
seemed as if they had been made to 
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hold and cling always to some one, 
were round his neck, and that 
fuzzy head was rubbing and brush- 
ing against his face, and Lily—easily- 
moved, soft-hearted Lily—was hav- 
ing a good hearty cry on that friendly 
shoulder, and was feeling just then 
as she always did feel on very slight 
provocation, the most unhappy, mise- 
rable little girl in the world. 

“ But, my child, you are forgetting 
T have got aes still; you are not 

ing to take her with you—are you ? 

he'll stay and take care of me— 
mayn’t she !—and look up and let 
me see you; I want to look at my 
little pet; and, Lily, your spoiling 
my grand new waistcoat with all those 
big salt tears. Come, let us talk of 
something cheerful. I didn’t know 
that your handsome captain could 
have made us both so foolishly un- 
happy. Why, I feel inclined to cry 
merent just from listening to this 
ridiculous hullabaloo. I had no idea 
we should both be so moved. Don’t 
forget to tell him; I am sure it 
would be a ay flattering piece of 
information to him. There—that’s 
it. Why, I declare you’re laughing 
at him now. Why, poor fellow, how 
sadly puzzled he would be, if he 
was to witness this little scene— 
wouldn’t he ?” 

“ Yes ; but, darling ——” 

“Well, no buts about it, miss ; it’s 
a. very great shame all this nonsense. 
Why, you foolish little puss, you’re 
the greatest little donkey I ever 
met, crying and whimpering and 
saying you wouldn’t have him at all, 
when you had just told me that you 
liked him better than any one else in 
the world—oh yes, of course, always 
excepting your old man, always ex- 
cepting me, little woman, of course, I 
know that,” and he smiled down 
fondly on that troubled little face, 
which he was holding there between 
his two hands; “but you’re very 
fond of him too, aren’t you?!” 

“ Yes, darling, but-——” 

“ Well, I told you I would have no 
buts ; and I won’t talk on this sub- 
ject any more, it’s too agitating a 
great deal; and how’s the rain get- 

ing on ; won't you let me get up and 
} out and see if I can’t see m 
= eins ie enn at ” 
yes, are it’s I 
look ieee clear over there ; isn't it ? 
, 8. 
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“And I dare say we shall havea 
fine day after all.” 

“T hope so.” 

And they stood there side by side 
in the window, looking out into the 
mist and hazy view silently, and 
Miss Lily’s big blue eyes were still 
little tearful, and she was clinging 
still to the old man’s arm. 

“ Darling?” 

“ Well.” 

“ Haven't you grown very fond of 
this quiet little place ?” 

“Very; it is one of those places 
that one would never grow tired of. 
There is.a kind of romance in all it’s 
monotony, such peace and stillness, 
and such wonderful beauty about it, 
it’s like a little fairy land, away from 
the world, and the bustle and noise ; 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I have grown very fond of 
it even in the short time we have 
been here. I hope we shall come 
here next summer, darling.” 

“Next summer’s a long way off 
yet, and who knows where we may 
all be then, child? This may be the 
first and last visit our little paradise 
may ever have from us; life is too 
uncertain to allow of our taking too 
much thought for the morrow, when 
we know not when or where our 
morrows may cease for ever.” 

“ Well, but, darling, if we are all 
well and alive, I mean, of course.” 

“Oh yes ; but my little pet may 
be married then, and I don’t think I 
should care to come here again with- 
out her.” 

They were silent again, and Lily’s 
brain was busy thinking and ponder- 
ing still, and they were looking out 
dreamily on that dismal view over 
there. 

“How quickly the summer goes 
over, darling. Why it seems only 
like yesterday that Agnes and I be- 
gan to wear muslin dresses, and left 
off our warm coats, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, but we're only in August 
now, though it does look so dark and 
dreary. Only the middle of August, 
and people don’t put on their warm 
coats again till October ; do they ?” 

“No, I) suppose not; but even 
that’s only six or seven weeks off 
after all.” 

“ Yes, the winter creeps on us 
unawares generally, and we are half 
way through it before we know where 
we are.” 
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And those two relapsed again into 
silence, and the mist outside was 
growing lighter and clearer, and the 
thick rain was growing thinner and 
more misty, and it was beginnin 
to look like a regular clear up ; an 
the sea was looking bluer and calmer, 
and it was a much clearer prospect 
upon which they were looking than 
what it had been half an hour ago ; 
and Lily’s spirits were beginning to 
rise with that brightness, and those 
foolish tears were quite dried up 


now. 

“T shall just go up and get m 
big water-proof coat, and then I shall 

o down to the bathing place, and 
ie a good dip; what do you think, 
sir ?” and Miss Lily’s cheek was rub- 
bing and brushing his again. 

“Very well, little woman, run.” 

“ And—and, darling, tell me, just 
once, that you are glad I am going 
to marry ack—that you like him, 


d 
“ Why, my child, if you are happy 
so am I; and I shall be sure to like 
him in time. I haven’t seen enough 
of him as yet, you know.” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean,” mur- 
mured Lily, softly, and wondering 
why every one couldn’t see that hand- 
some hero with her eyes, and feel the 
same admiration and devotion for him 
as she did. 

“So my little woman may make 
herself quite happy about it, and 
take her dip with a light heart.” 

“Then good-bye, you darling old 


n. 
** Good-bye, and God bless my little 


Lily.” 
Ana more hugging and fondling, 
and then that sadly, over indulged, 
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oung lady tripped off to equip 

erself for the Vathing e diton, 
leaving the old man still looking out 
into the mist and rain alone, hearing 
still that young voice in his ear. 
and feeling the touch of that fond 
little hand on his arm. 

Every word spoken by that young 
voice now was a treasure to him— 
every touch of that soft little hand 
thrilled him as it had never done 
before, and every look in that bright 
young face brought back a dream of 
another fairer face which had made 
the world look bright and warm for 
him long ago—a face that was now 
only a picture face—a fair dream face 
treasured up in his heart. 

We each lave our own little sepa- 
rate world of fancy, a little separate 
sphere of our own, in which our 
“hermit hearts” can stay alone, and 
into the sanctum of which no prying 
eyes can ever peep. Each in this little 
world of his has his own separate 
thoughts and memories—memories 
of the long ago, of smiles and words 
and young bright faces, that once h 
made this cold dark world of ours 
such a golden Paradise—young fair 
faces, on which we may never look 
again, except in dreams—picture 
faces, on which no one else can look, 
and the door to that little secret 
heart-world is in our own keeping, 
and all the treasures and joys gleaned 
through life are hidden and stored 
away there. The kind words and 
voices, the young forms and faces, the 
meetings and the partings, the sor- 
rows and the joys, all mingle together 
there, and no one else can see those 
dream pictures but ourselves. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE WHY AND THE WHEREFORE. 


Tuat interview which Captain Dash- 
wood had had with his invalid mo- 
ther, on the evening after the little 
croquet y at the Elms, had been 
a very lengthy and exciting one; 
there had been vain entreaties and 
upbraidings, in answer to which the 
Captain had lost his temper, had 
held to his former resolution, and 
was very much angered by those wild 
reproachful speeches, and that inter- 
view had terminated in a very unde- 


cided, uncertain way. Lady Georgiana 
had been stern and earnest at first, 
had talked and pleaded to that reck- 
less young man with her whole heart, 
with the picture of that hopeless 
business still before her, and Caro- 
line’s parting counselling words still 
in her ear. But it wasn’t in her 
ladyship’s nature to be consistent for 
very long together; and there had 
been the usual making up and play 
of waterworks, after an undecided 
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making up, in which both had con- 
fessed themselves in the wrong, and 
in which neither was willing to give 
up his or her wrong opinion or reso- 
lution, and so parted as they always 
did, reconciled and yet not satisfied. 
Lady Georgiana was still determined 
to frown on that absurd love-match, 
still determined to protect her boy 
against this new evil if possible ; and 
her boy was also determined to hold his 
own against those protests and entrea- 
ties, to hold to his new love steadfastly 
still. He had half won that great battle 
already ; he had brought that weak- 
minded old mother to say that there 
should be no breach between them, 
even should that love-match come off ; 
he had made her say that he should be 
her darling still, that no sin, how- 
ever great or wild, should ever be 
unpardonable in him, that she 
couldn’t banish him from her pre- 
sence, or bid him be no more the 
light of her eyes, the one great trea- 
sure of her heart. In a weak moment 
all this had been confessed—in a fool- 
ish moment ; Captain Dashwood had 
been made aware that he was all 
in all to that fond mother, that it 
wasn’t in her power to hold anything 
from him, which he might see fit to 
demand of her, or to bid him give up 
any whim or fancy no matter how 
wild or Saaseninehie ; and so that 
very odd conversation had terminated 
as all their other conversations and 
disputes had always terminated, leav- 
ing Jack the victor; and bathed in 
those fond forgiving tears, he had de- 
scended to the drawing-room on that 
evening, had been unusually pleasant, 
and gay among those young ladies 
amenied there, had been chatty and 
friendly to Caroline, and kind and 
a to his younger sisters ; he 

ad talked to Captain Tom very 
warmly about his oun and dogs, 
and had quite won the owner of the 
mare's good opinion by announcing 
his opinion that that animal was one 
of the handsomest and best in the 
United Kingdom, and was worth her 
weight in ee But he had rather 
avoided picking any new quarrels, or 
entering into any disputes, with that 
poate lack-eyed young lady who 

ad occupied so much of his attention 
at dinner, and had taken his leave 
rather early; and he and Charlie 
rode off down that long avenue in 
the moonlight, leaving the cheerful 
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faces and bright lights at the Elms 
behind them, very contentedly. 

“Foulkes has asked us to come 
over. in the morning and shoot over 
the cover,’ said the Captain, as 
they rode on down the hill; “and 
we ae as well go; what do you 
say ?” 

“Yes, if you like. You won’t get 
much sport I’m afraid,” answered 
Charlie. 

“Why?” 

“Why, because, there’s nothing to 
shoot ; that’s all.” 

“Well, there’s nothing else to be 
done, so I said I'd go.” 

“ What time?” 

“Ten, or half-past. 
come ?” 

“No; I couldn’t go to-morrow, I 
think.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I’ve got the rest of the hay 
to get in; I’m afraid of it coming on 
to rain before we have it done.” 

“What a nuisance it must be to be 
a farmer.” 

oc Why - 

“Why, because you’ve got such a 
devilish lot to do about the place ; 
there are sheep to be clipped one 
day, pigs to be killed another, and 
hay to be taken in, and fields to be 
ploughed, and the deuce knows what 
more besides. It must be an awful 
nuisance to have to overlook every- 
thing like that.” 

“Well, but my good fellow, if I 
wasn’t to overlook everything, why 
this place wouldn’t be worth a 
whistle in a couple of years.” 

‘I know; that’s just why I 
shouldn’t like to be a landowner.” 

“You'd get to like it if you hada 
place of your own to take an interest 


Will you 


“Oh, I dare say ; I have no doubt 
I should after a short time; I should 
most likely be raving about fat cows 
and pigs, in a couple of years, and 
contrive to concentrate all my hopes 
and affections in my fat and lean 
kine, and turnips and potatoes ;, but 
at present I can hardly imagine it.” 

“Of course you can’t; and I can 
hardly imagine living your life, your 
comfortable easy life, smoking your 
- and eating your dinner, and 
idling away your days in a barrack 
room, with no objects and no interests 
beyond what are contained for you in 
Bells Life, and Tattersall’s adver- 
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tisements. It’s just as inexplicable to 

me how you manage to go on in your 

lazy fashionable way, as it is to you 

how I contrive to live half my life 

here all alone with my pigs and tur- 

nips, and never wish for better com- 
any.” 

“Ah! that’s all you know about 
it. Smoke cigars, and read Bell's 
Life all day, indeed! And who 
looks after the duties and guards, I 
should like to know? We haven't 
such quiet lives I can tell you; there’s 
a deuced deal more to be done in the 
service than you think, I can tell 

ou.” 

“Oh, I dare say, I don’t know 
much about it, but don’t let’s quarrel 
about our different lots. We’re each 
satisfied with our own condition, and 
don’t want to alter it: so that’s a 
comfortable state of things, at least ; 
and we can enjoy our different lives 
equally too.” 

“Yes, I’m tolerably satisfied with 
mine, and don’t want to change with 
anyone just yet ; but, you know, I’m 
going to sell out now.” 

“Sell out! Why, what on earth 
is that for ?” 

“Well, you know, as I’m going to 
be a I’ve been thinking that 
perhaps, as I’m not particularly well 
off just at present, it would be better 
to leave the service and set up house 
on an economical scale somewhere in 
town—it’s so confoundedly expensive 
keeping pace with some of those 
snobs in ours, and a fellow gets so 
sat upon if he doesn’t keep up to 
them. Why, look at me, now; I 
have to keep my three hunters, se- 
parate from my chargers and all 
that, and drive a trap of course, tan- 
dem, too, sometimes. That kind of 
thing runs a fellow noe tight after 
a time ; unless he’s as rich as Croesus, 
or something, he can’t stand it long.” 

“ But I cannot understand, Jack, 
var you should keep thethree hunters 
and—— 


“ Well, don’t you see, it’s not abso- 
lutely necessary that I should do all 
that; but if a fellow wants to keep 
his place in his regiment, hang it, 
he must pay for it, and handsomely 


“ Well, then, you mean to sell dut 
and retrench—is that it ?” 
“oe Yes. »” 


“ Andeell the hunters, and chargers, 
and traps, and all ?” 
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“Well, not all, of course; the 
chargers—they’ll be no use to me 
then—and two of the hunters, that 
is, if I can get the right prices for 
them ; I wouldn’t sell either of them 
under a hundred—and twenty ; then 
I can see about the others after.” 

“T tell you what, Jack, I see 
pretty clearly that the hunters and 
their owner will never part company 
so easily, and Captain Pechursel out 
of the service will be just as expen- 
sive a person as Captain Dashwood 
in it—perhaps, more so, when he’s a 
married man.” 

“No; I tell you I’m determined 
to retrench as soon as I’m spliced—I 
swear I will ; and I'd sell two of the 
hunters to-morrow if I gota fair price 
for them.” 

“ Well, of course, you know best 
how to manage your own affairs, 
Jack ; but three hundred a year is 
very little to keep house on comfort- 
ably, much less to pay for three 
hunters, and oe 

“Why, don’t I tell you I’m going 
to sell two of them at once.” 

“Well, if you really mean to, of 
course it’s all right, and of course it’s 
no affair of mine ; but I know you 
won’t be angry with me, Jack, if I 
say that I should feel easier about 
- and your prospects, if I could 

now that those two beasts were 
disposed of, or on a fair way to be 


“Yes, I’m sure you're right, old 
fellow, and I'm the greatest fool that 
ever lived, and and, Charlie, I have 
more reliance on your opinion and 
advice than amyone else’s, and I’m 
always obliged to you for any hints 
or suggestions you may give me, old 
fellow ; it's very good of you to think 
of me and my embarrassments at all, 
and-—and I’i] take your advice about 
the horses—I will, indeed. I think 
you're right, as you always are. I'll 
write "p to town to-morrow about 
them; I know a fellow there who 
could get me good prices for them 
any day, and I'll write to him—I 
will, indeed. You're right ; I couldn’t 
do it—three hundred a year is so 
deuced little ; I couldn’tdo it at all.” 

“ Yes, and it’s best to begin at once, 
if you’re thinking of marrying soon, 
that is.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you 
may call soon, but within the year I 
hope.” 
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They had been walking their horses 
all this time in the moonlight, along 
the long low road by the sea, and the 
rippling and plashing of the little 
Waves came stealing up among the 
rocks below them, making very 
quiet, soothing music for those two 
horsemen riding there; and the moon- 
light fell tranquilly and brightly on 
the long line of white road stretch- 
ing away before them—fell clearly 
and softly on the calm dim sea, mak- 
ing the little ripples all silver and 
glistening in its clear cold light. 

They had lapsed into silence now, 
and wege quietly ascending the steep 
hill, and leaving the moonlit waves 
and silver sea behind them as they 
rode slowly on. Captain Jack had 
lit his everlasting cigar, and had 
grown morose and thoughtful under 
the soothing influence of the mild 
tobacco ; and Charlie was silent too ; 
and that rippling, plashing sound fell 


very peacefully on his ear, and roused 
very vague, sad thoughts in his heart 
—thoughts of a lonely, unloved life, 
and an unrequited, hopeless love, and 
devotion—thoughts which were often 
swelling there now—thoughts which 
brought no hope or light with them, 


and only made that strong heart very 
pespeting Sa lonely ; and he rode 
on there beside his friend, in the still 
night air, with his solitary thoughts 
far away, wandering in that heart- 
world of his among the cherished 
images there, and thinking of that 
fair, grave, young face, with the ear- 
nest eyes and pensive shade over it, 
thinking of it and none other, and 
the picture faces in that world of 
dreams were all different types of 
that one young face—some smiling, 
somesad ; but the light and brightness 
all grew dark and black as he gazed 
on that one picture in his heart, and 
saw it only, saw it clear and bright, 
amid the darkness and _ blankness 
there—the one light amid all that 
darkness—the one fair, light spot in 
that world of blank hopelessness ; 
and he didn’t try to shut his eyes on 
that picture of his ; he didn’t try to 
pt it out of its place in his heart ; 
ie let it stay there, lighting him still, 
as it was to light him through all his 
life for ever. 

And all the time that same grave 
young lady had her own private 
little picture gallery, in which she 
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too had her favourite picture face—a 
kind, honest young face, with a soft 
smiling mouth and clear eyes—a face 
which bore a character written on it, 
a fair open character, and honest true 
life ; and on this same picture face, 
she, too, was wont to gaze at times, 
sadly and thoughtfully, but she didn’t 
allow herself often to indulge in this 
day-dreaming ; she was trying to shut 
her eyes on this intruding image, 
trying to push it from its place in 
that picture gallery and cast it out 
altogether, but it wouldn’t go; it 
wouldn’t grow dim ‘or fade, it was 
still there, bright and clear as ever, 
and all that shutting of eyes was of 
no avail, wouldn’t keep the light from 
stealing in, or the knowledge of how 
dear it had become to her, grow less 
distinct andsure. On, and on,slowly, 
these two men rode side by side, on 
that clear moonlight road ; the Cap- 
tain was still puffing away at his 
cigar, and meditating, too. He liked 
confiding in his friend, and getting 
advice and encouragement from him. 
Charlie was so clear-sighted and 
sensible, so full of good common 
sense and judgment, that he could 
make and plan out a whole life if he 
liked. He had pulled down and swept 
away those dream-castles of his 
friend’s at once ; but if he had, he 
had built him others of stronger, more 
durable stuff, and had raised up hopes 
where there had been blankness ; had 
given new interests to that far-off 
time—new and better interests ; and 
had made new hopes and plans for 
him if he chose to take them to him- 
self and build upon them, and the 
Captain was building on them as he 
rode along there in the moonlight. 
He was looking on things as they 
were, not as he had chosen to look on 
them before; he was planning on 
that three hundred a year very sen- 
sibly and clearly, not as he had 
planned before. Those extravagant 
plans, were all thrown aside now, 
and forgotten, and new and better 
ones had taken their place, and 
Captain Jack felt very thankful and 
grateful to his friend for all the 
trouble and interest he had taken in 
his affairs. 

And Charlie did feel a great interest 
in his friend’s plans and hopes ; he 
had always taken an interest in that 
handsome young scamp ; there had 

44 
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always been something to like and 
admire in him, Charlie thought— 
always some good concealed behind 
that coating of conceit and laziness, 
atid Charlie had always seen that 
goodness shining through the good- 
for-nothingness, had always appre- 
ciated it, and had shut his eyes per- 
sistently to all the faults and imperfec- 
tions, through all the years in which 
he and Jack had been friends 
together long ago in those old school- 
days; how he had admired and 
imitated that brilliant good-for-no- 
thing young fellow; how he had 
envied him his graceful, winning 
manners, and handsome face; how 
hothing he ever did had seemed bad 
or foolish in his friend’s eyes, and 
what a splendid reckless young 
fool that same Jack Dashwood had 
always been—all this he remem- 
bered now: the games of football in 
which that young gentleman had lost 
his temper so unaccountably, and 
displayed so much hot-headed spirit, 
the cricket matches in which that 
same Jack Dashwood had made his 
small scores so gracefully and bril- 
liantly, and had gone out so sulkily 
and angrily ;—all this Charlie remem- 
bered now, all the old games anc 
troublestogether. Things had changed 
since then, and Jack wasn’t such a 
hero now at all; Charlie had come 
to see that those brilliant, reckless 
qualities in a man, were not half so 
becoming as in a school-boy ; that the 
hot temper and vanity were qualities 
not likely to win admiration and re- 
spect now, as they had done in the 
boy, and that the world didn’t look 
half so kindly on that useless young 
man’s faults as it had done long ago 
on the boy's faults, and that Jack 
Dashwood now, was a very inferior, 
uninteresting person compared with 
the Jack Dashwood of long ago. 
Charlie had got more sense since 
then, and was able to see the faults 
in that imperfect hero of his, able to 
see them all, and tremble for them, 
for the terrible disproportion of good 
to bad—the uneven balance between 
right and wrong ; but still it wasn’t 
all wrong, that he saw there; there 
was yet some of the old boyish gene- 
rosity and brightness left, and Charlie 
thought that his friend was still 
almost a hero, almost as great a 
fellow as in thoseschool-days when he 
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had been such a young swell in his 
“house,” such a person to be admired 
and imitated, and he liked planning, 
and sketching out a new life for his 
hero, a new better life, with hopes 
and schemes which were worthy of 
him, and he gave all that advice and 
encouragement from a sincere heart, 
and with a believing hope, that he 
should one day see that misjudged 
young man done justice to, and all his 
good true qualities drawn out and 
developed. 

“ Jack,” he said, interrupting that 
long silence, and turning round on 
the Captain, “ when are you going to 
be married, Jack ?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,” 
answered the Captain, removing the 
cigar from his mouth and stooping 
to pat his horse’s neck; “you see 
I have my affairs to get into order 
yet. But why do you ask ?” 

“Oh, I only wanted to know; I 
owns be very glad to see you married, 

ac ” 


“Thank you, old fellow ; it’s very 
kind of you to say so.” 

“ Yes, I shall indeed, I think it will 
be the making of you; you only 
wanted some one to keep you in order, 
and help and advise you how to 
manage and spend that iticome of 
yours right.” 

és Well, I hope she will prove as 
great a» manager as you seem to 
think ; but I’m afraid my poor little 
Lily is hardly strong-minded enough 
to become such a little termagant all 
at once, as to be able to keep such a 
good-for-nothing naughty boy as I am 
always in the way heshould go. I’m 
greatly afraid my little wife will be 
inclined to give me too much of 
my own way, to be quite good for 
me. No, no, Charlie, there will be 
no keeping in order, or bullying I'm 
sure.” 

“How do you know? She may turn 
out a regular little shrew.” 

“Well, even if she does, why I 
must only try if I can’t tame her.’ 

Sg A pleasant process that, I should 


y. 

“ Better than doing the henpecked 
dodge ; allthe same ; it’s just a toss up 
between the two.” 

“Te, 2 eugpoes so; but really, 


joking apart, I should think you 
will get on capitally together. I am 
sure she has a good temper. You 
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have only to look in her face and see 
it there. 

“Yes, we are pretty sure of trotting 
on well together.” 

“Tt will be your fault if you don’t, 
I’m sute.” 

“ And you don’t know when it’s to 
be ?” 
“As soon as I can, you may de- 
pend,” 

“Well, I only ask, because I don’t 
approve of long engagements. ‘If ’tis 
done, when ’tis done, then ’twere 
a *twere done quickly; isn’t it 
80 ” 

“ Yes, if you choose to liken matri- 

mony to a murder ; not otherwise.” 
. “Well, so it is a murder in one 
sense—the murder of all your free- 
dom, and all that kind of thing, you 
know.” 

* A very lameargument, Mr. Charles, 
and unworthy of you, sir. Why 
you’ve just been lauding my inten- 
tions to the skies, and drawing all 
kinds of delightful spooney domestic 
scenes, in which murder, and all that 
kind of thing, had no place. You're 
very inconsistent, sir ; very.” 

“Well, I suppose I’m a bad philo- 
sopher ; IT never could argue.” 

‘So much the better; I never 
could either. I always lose my tem- 

er over an argument, it’s such a con- 

oundedly irritating thing.” 

“Yes, horrid; and yet if there 
hadn’t been arguments, and sturdy 
old philosophers gifted with sub- 
limely even tempers, how much more 
in the dark we should all be on thou- 
sands of subjects ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so ; it’s bread and 
wine to soine men, but ‘one man’s 
meat is another man’s _ you 
know, and I never could enjoy an 
argument.” 

“ No more could I; but I say, here 
which way do we go? Look out, old 
fellow, you’re riding into a ditch.” 

And Captain Dashwood came to a 
halt in the road, where another nar- 
tower road branched off from it. 

“ Oh yes, to be sure,” cried Charlie, 
“why I declare I should have broken 
my nose against old Dalton’s stone 
wall in another minute; I’m wool- 
gathering I think, and the moon has 

id her light in a most unmeaning 
manner ; bin hardly see. Come on 
down here.” 

“Yes, it has got devilish dark all 
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at once; 1 don’t know how the deuce 
we shall ever make our way along 
these lanes and places.” 

“Oh, come along; I ought to know 
my way by this time; I won’t lead 
you intoa bog or ditch, I assure you.” 

“T’m not so sure about that; I 
think only for me just now, we should 
have come to grief against old what- 
do-you-callhim’s stone wall. I’m 
afraid it’s only the blind leading the 
blind, and that we shall wind up in 
a ditch.” 

“Well, I hope not ; but come along 
anyhow.” 

And these two gentlemen rode on 
down that narrow lane slowly in 
silence, on and on in the dark night- 
air, with the Captain’s cigar top 
making a little red star in the dark, 
and the sound of the horses’ hoofs 
making a clear ringing on the hard 
dusty road. It wasn’t a long lane, 
and came to an end very quickly ; 
and they found themselves close to 
the Beau-Manoir gate. 

“We have walked the whole way 
T declare,” said Charlie, as they 
made their way up the dark avenue 
among the tall trees. 

“Yes, you were determined to save 
your horses, upon my word,” answer- 
ed Jack, yawning ; “we've been out 
half the night, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I think we ought to thank 


our stars, that we weren’t going at @ 
full swinging trot when I went at 


Dalton’s wall just now. I hardly 
think the mare could have taken it.” 

“You would have been ina neat 
fix if you had got over. It’s a turnip 
field, isn’t it? 

“Yes, anda good big one, too, witli 
a prospect of Dalton and a pitch- 
fork at the other side.” 

“T should have tried if I couldn't 
manage to light on his head, and shut 
him up.” 

“Tt would have been a very neat 
shave, not to have descended on the 
pitchfork instead, and shut yourself 
up. But here we are ut last, safe and 
sound,” 

And, so having reached their desti- 
nation, the two travellers alighted, 
and passed into the red brick house. 
And the moonlight fell on the pale 


monthly roses, and touched the clus- 
tering ivy leaves, and lay on the 
green slope and terrace peacefully, 
And the faint night breeze 


stirred 
44* 
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the tree tops, and whispered among 
the thick limes and ashes in the 
avenue, and all things seemed at 

ace in that quiet old place, and the 
ittle twinkling lights in the case- 
ment windows up above went out 
one by one, and silence and stillness 
fell over all, and another day had 
faded into night, another sun had 
risen and set since Captain Dash- 
wood had seen that little blue-eyed 
girl, to whom he had plighted his 
troth in the rain and wind in that 
little railway shed, so very, very 
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lately; and that same moon which 
was casting its rays down on those 
trees and flowers at the Manoir, was 
shining too on that cold stone terrace 
by the sea, shining on the window 
panes of that very little blue-eyed 
girl’s bed-room window, and that 
same faint breeze was whispering 
round those tall gaunt chimneys 
there, and stirring the tops of the 
big trees down in the Castle walk, and 
making them wave and sigh just as 
it was doing to those other trees, and 
silence and peace was here also. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DAY DREAMS. 


“Tis well to be merry and wise ;” 
it’s well to be merry, and it’s also 
well to be wise. Wisdom without 
mirth, is after all a very dull affair, 
and these same wise heads are gener- 
ally very dull people in company ; 
and yet after all, where is their wis- 
dom leading them? in what direc- 
tion do all their sage conjectures 
tend? where are the countless wise 
men who gave up their lives, or the 
best part of them, in search of the 
elixir of life? and where, oh where the 
great projectors of schemes and plans, 
the successes of which they never 
saw? where are all those strangely 
ee ic individuals, whose 
abours of love were never recognized, 
whose only reward is a posthumous 
fame ; but it is the way of all things ; 
we must only be content to feel that 
“our echoes roll from soul to soul 
and grow for ever, and for ever,” and 
labour accordingly ; for after all it is 
something to be remembered, some- 
thing to be one singled out of the 
great world of lives which are forgot- 
ten, to be still remembered when our 
place upon earth shall know us no 
more. And yet as I write, my ambi- 
tious pride does not lie altogether in 
the hope of being remembered as 
something great and good, something 
greater and more admirable than other 
men ; but I would that in some future 
time, those hearts, into which I have 
found my way, should echo still with 
something of that truth and ldéve 
which dieth not with us, but liveth 
still and echoeth still, when we are 
gone. 


Agnes Fremantle 
thoughtful dreamy young lady, and 
wasn’t blessed with one of those 
sunny even features which makes 
life amd the very act of living such a 
joy and pleasure to some people; she 
hadn’t the thoughtless hopeful mind 
which makes such a golden present 
and future for some of us, and causes 
the cup of life to be so sweet and 
pure, that we are willing to quaff it 
to the dregs ; hers wasn’t one of those 
thoroughly wreckless human minds 
which cling unchangingly to the 
worlds nine useless parts, never think- 
ing of, or wishing for, that tenth one, 
which to some is such a boon. I 
don’t believe that to have a sensitive 
nature is a blessing at all. I don’t 
believe that it makes life a bit plea- 
santer or more agreeable to be gifted 
with too clear an insight into other 
posts thoughts and feelings, to be 
enabled to detect every little covert 
sneer, and to feel your own sensitive 
heart bleeding over every quick, sharp 
word and look. I don’t believe that 
those sturdy mutton-headed people, 
whose hearts are made of so much 
more “impenetrable stuff,” are not 
much happier, and more comfortable 
in the world, than the foolish sensi- 
tive ones, who get so many more cuts 
and stabs in consequence of their 
weakness. It can’t be a blessing to 
be so very easily snubbed and put 
down ; it can’t be a blessing to be 
able to make griefs and pains for 
ones self, out of ones own too clear 
perception of human unkindness and 
ungratefulness, in addition to the 


was a very 
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other griefs and pains of life; and I 
think those mutton- headed individuals 
are very much to be envied in their 
stolid composure and comfortable 
self reliance, enjoy their lives, and 
the pleasures of life with twice the 
relish they could do, were there more 
of that sensitiveness with which some 
are laden in their compositions ; and 
Agnes Fremantle, who happened to 
have one of those over sensitive na- 
tures, was sadly afflicted and troubled 
by it, and would have gladly exchanged 
it for one of those other ones. 

She was sitting in that cool draw- 
ing-room, in No. 1, Queen’s-terrace, 
with her usual piece of white wool 
and knitting-needles, and the usual 
accompaniment of thoughts, twisting 
and turning the little steel pins about, 
and with her calm fair young face 
bending over them. It was a very 
earnest young face, with regular deli- 
cate little features and large soft 
eyes, with a quiet pensive shade over 
it, and a delicately cut sensitive little 
mouth, which could break into a very 
sweet smile sometimes, and had a 
great deal of character in it. 

Agnes Fremantle was certainly 
a very pretty girl, but she was 
a very pretty girl made the least of, a 
very pretty girl, without the grace 
and manner which makes some girls 
so attractive, and which Lily had. 
Lily had that knack of always be- 
coming her clothes, of always looking 
better dressed and got up than her 
sister, and that bright colour and 
mass of golden hair went a great way 
towards making a beauty of my little 
heroine, for that soft little face of hers 
wasn’t half as handsome a face as her 
sister’s, and wanted the regular out- 
line to make it also a handsome 
face, and yet of the two Lily was 
the most admired ; there was a 
shyness about that blushing little 
girl which was very attractive and 
becoming, and there was a winning 
manner about her too, which some- 
how found its way to every heart ; 
and she had made more friends for 
herself in the world. She was less 

rave and sensible, but more soft- 

earted and impulsive, and these 
gushing coaxing people always win 
more hearts to themselves, while the 
grave earnest ones look on and cannot 
understand or imitate that impulsive- 
ness, and only look like cows on their 
hind legs, or anything else equally 
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unattractive, if they force themselves 
to indulge in a little gushing, or 
fondling ; these things are born with 
| think, and cannot be acquired, 
and so Miss Agnes had to content her- 
self with feeling all that love and affec- 
tion which was in her sensitive heart, 
and not showing it; had to content 
herself with being thought cold and 
indifferent, where she would have 
— worlds to have shown her heart’s 
ove, like her sister, to have spoken 
and told all the deep true feeling 
which swelled and rose there so often, 
but she couldn’t; words wouldn’t 
come when she wanted them, and so 
that unappreciated affectionate heart 
had to go on rising and swelling in 
secret, and no one knew of the trou- 
bles and sorrows there. She was 
sitting in the window, stitching 
away, and thinking, and that calm 
earnest face of hers didn’t show in 
the least whether those thoughts were 
pleasant or otherwise ; those soft fair 
cheeks never changed colour, never 
blushed, or turned pale for slight 
things, and the placid white forehead 
seldom wrinkled itself into ugly 
frowns and lines unnecessarily, om it 
was only by the expressive little 
mouth, that you could tell when she 
was grieved or pained. I feel that 
Iam not drawing a very attractive 
or pleasing picture for my readers; 
people don’t generally admire those 
calm unchanging faces, but I can’t 
help myself, 1 am not drawing from 
my own fancy, I have the picture of 
that face before me now, a well-re- 
membered face, and’I could not paint 
it at all, if I did not paint it just as I 
see it, with a thousand fond happy 
memories, aking it fair and beauti- 
ful for me, a thousand memories sad 
and sweet, making it the sweetest, 
kindest face on earth ; and so I see it 
with my own eyes, not fairly, perhaps. 

oe the beauty there ; but I 
can’t help myself, I can’t make myself 
see faults there, though there may be 
faults, and so I am making a heroine 
of this Agnes, very unfairly you may 
think, and I won’t contradict you, or 
try to make you see the old meniories 
and interests which make that cold 
uninteresting face such an angel face 
for me. 

She was bending over that piece of 
work, over there in the window, and 
every now and then lopking out on 
the sea and green, listlessly ; it was q 
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fair bold view of sea and mountain out 
there, aclear peaceful view of heather- 
covered hills and green wooded 
valleys, on which the sun shone 
brightly just then, and Agnes looked 
listlessly out on the clear blue water 
and distant line of Welsh mountains 
with a very sad feeling in her heart, 
a feeling which she couldn’t have 
defined well, but which almost all of 
us have felt now and then. Whata 
dreadfully sentimental young lady 
I am describing, a prosy low-spirited 
young day dreamer, sitting hour after 
hour in a lodging house drawing- 
room pondering and sighing; a ter- 
ribly prosy stupid young lady with a 
very sensitive heart, and yet a sturdy 

oung lady enough, who could hide 
oe sensitiveness wonderfully, and 
who had the reputation of being a 
thoroughly contented, even-tempered 
little girl, who took things very quietly, 
and who had nothing on earth to vex 
or trouble her. 

Oh, how sadly misjudged and 
underrated some natures are! How 
prone we are to look only on the out- 
side, and accept blindly whatever is 
uppermost and nearest the surface. 
So as there is a tolerably fair show of 
whitewash displayed for our edifica- 
tion, tolerably sweet smiles, and 
gracious manners, we are satisfied ; 
we never think of inquiring beyond ; 
we never think how the metal would 
bear the furnace—whether it would 
come through better and purer after 
the trial. We only seea fair exterior 
and accept it blindly, and then we 
wonder, and are shocked when the 
trials come to us, and we stand alone 
deserted—when there is a sad falling- 
off, and protestations and promises 
are forgotten—when the cloak is 
thrown aside, and we see the man as 
he is, not as he appeared to be, and 
we find too late that we have been 
mistaken and deceived ; and so, again, 
when some unexpected hand is held 
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out to help us—some heart which we 
have idly judged, and pronounced 
cold and unfeeling, mourns and sor- 
rows with us, we are surprised and 
remorseful ; we look back over a 
waste of years, and think of a thou- 
sand wrongs and injuries done to that 
soft heart, and we cannot understand 
how we have contrived to shut our 
eyes upon all that true feeling and 
softness for so long. 

Will you pardon me, my readers, 
for straying off so wildly from my 
story? Will you pardon me for this 
little bit of sentiment which has found 
its way in among the little every-day 
events and commonplace occurrences 
here, having so little relevancy to 
what is going on, and which has 
doubtless, bored you intensely ¢ I 
don’t pretend to be able to moralize 
in the least, and so I shall not pour 
out any more of this rose-water senti- 
mentality for your edification ; suffice 
it, then, that Miss Agnes was a very 
warm-hearted, unappreciated young 
lady, who kept her feelings under 
such good control that people in 
general didn’t even suspect her of 
possessing any, and consequently we 
may say that she was a very ill-used, 
misjudged young person. And so 
enough of this Agnes Fremantle— 
too much, I dare say, youthink, We 
will leave her now, and turn to other 
less sentimental subjects ; so farewell 
for a while, you grave, pcusive little 

irl, with the soft eyes—farewell ! 
oking back over a score of weary 
years, I see you still with your gentle 
eyes and grave young face bending 
over that white soft wool, with the 
warm golden sunlight lighting up 
your bright rich hair, and falling on 
yon peaceful, calm brow—farewell ! 
see you so even now, when other 
objects are growing far-off and dim. 
I see you still never changing or grow- 
ing old—the same soft, sweet face to 
me for ever. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. 


THE summer was beginning to wane, 
at last; the green trees were begin- 
ning to lose their fresh, bright colour 
—beginning to grow yellow and bare ; 
and the sun didn’t shine as brightly 
in the fields and valleys; the water 


wasn’t half as blue and still in the 
straits, and Llanaber was beginning 
to look its worst just then. Visitors 
were flying from the sharp, cold 
winds, away to their comfortable 
town houses, and the Green was al- 
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most deserted now. A month had 
glided by since we looked on that 
grave little girl sitting with her knit- 
ting-needles in the sunlight, in the 
drawing-room window of No. 1, 
Queen’s-terrace—a quiet, monotonous, 
peaceful month—and Miss Lily and 
Captain Dashwood are still engaged, 
still walk together among the trees 
and ruins, still meet every day, and 
every day is only drawing them nearer 
and nearer to each other, making 
them more and more in love with 
each other ; and Captain Jack is be- 
inning to feel truly that to him that 
ittle girl is necessary now—that 
without her everything would lose 
its charm for him, and he has accepted 
Charlie’s offer of hospitality very 
willingly, for he couldn’t tear himself 
away from her, or begin his old town 
life again now. Lady Georgina and 
the Miss Dashwoods are still enjoy- 
ing the hospitality at the Elms, still 
taking stately drives and fatiguing 
walks, still playing croquet, and get- 
ting over the time as well as they 
can ; but they have only one more 
week of this monotonous work to put 
in now, and then Lady Georgina and 
her three daughters will also take 
wing for their town residence. Cap- 
tain Tom was sorry, I think, when 
the day for this flight was fixed on ; 
he was beginning to think that even 
those four dull town ladies made the 
place alittle livelier ; those croquet par- 
ties under theshadow of the yew hedge 
had been pleasant parties enough now 
and then when Captain Tom’s friends, 
each in their several ways, “ the best 
fellows in the world” according to 
his account, had run down for a day 
or two’s shooting, shooting which for 
some of them consisted in a three or 
four hours’ ramble up the hill, three 
or four hapless birds being brought 
down, and then the sportsmen as- 
sembling to join the ladies, so that 
neprembar month had glided by, and 
still Lady Georgina had been un- 
able to alter her son’s determination 
to marry for love; she had given up 
haranguing him on the subject; it 
had been a useless task, trying to 
wean that reckless young man from 
his new hope, and his mother had 
lost heart lately—was beginning to 
dread that that piece of folly would 
only be hastened by her remonstran- 
ces, and that her interference only 
heaped coal upon the Captain’s fire ; 
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so Captain Jack had gone on making 
love, and growing more and more 
immersed in his love all those four 
weeks ; he had not been a very regu- 
lar visiter at the Elms, and had con- 
sequently brought down upon himself 
Miss Fanny’s just indignation—that 
young lady who had got an inkling 
of the Captain’s attentions to another 
young lady, was very much angered 
y this falling off of his, and couldn’t 
help showing some of that anger 
when he did honour the Elms with his 
resence; but I don’t think Captain 
ashwood trotbled himself much to 
analize those little fits of indignation ; 
it was one of Miss Faulkes’s ways 
to be pettish and indignant unac- 
countably, and so he had contented 
himself with thinking that Miss 
Fanny would be sure to have re- 
covered by his next visit. So time 
had slipped by, and Captain Dash- 
wood and Mr. Okedon gone on pay- 
ing visits at that stone house by the 
sea daily, and now it was drawing 
near the time when those two little 
birds at No. 1, Queen’s-terrace, were 
to spread their wings also, and fly 
away home. I don’t think Mr. Charlie 
had made much progress in his love- 
making during the time that had 
passed. I don’t think Miss Agnes 
was a bit the wiser of his love than 
she had been a month ago, and his 
friend had given up slapping him on 
the back and cheering him on to the 
fight, and so Charlie was in just the 
same position as when we left him 
last ; he had gone on talking and 
walking with his love, all those 
weeks, but then their talks had been 
yoy sensible and dull, and “no wa; 
had been made,” as the Captain woul 
have said, no soft words had been 
spoken, and Aggie never once ima- 
gined that her young hero was lis- 
tening to her grave, sensible little 
speeches, to her soft low voice, spell- 
bound ; that for him there was no 
music upon the earth so sweet and 
enthralling as that gentle voice of 
hers, and that those rambles among 
the green lanes and fields were the 
leagantest ways he had ever trod. 
Bhe couldn’t know all this ; there was 
nothing in his cheerful honest face to 
suggest such romance as this, and she 
trod those pleasant ways beside him 
unconscious of his love, unconscious 
of the hope that was,rising in hig 
heart, of a brighter, sweeter time, 
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when they too might tread those 
pleasant paths together, side by side, 
with one life and future before them. 
He was a very foolish, timid young 
fellow in this way ; he had too ba 
an opinion of himself and his own 
worth ; he couldn’t bring himself to 
think that such a treasure might be 
his for the asking. There are thou- 
sands of such men in the world, men 
who let their faint hearts get the bet- 
ter of them, and who walk through 
life for ever underrating themselves, 
and thinking half the blessings of life 
too good for them ; men who suffer 
other less deserving men to step in 
before them, push them from their 
stools, and bear away prizes which 
were theirs if they had. only chosen 
to raise their hands and take them. 
My theory on the subject is this— 
those who choose to seize the world 
can seize it, those who choose to lay 
themselves out to make friends for 
themselves can do so; but men should 
never think less of themselves than 
their neighbours do; men should never 
ask themselves, “ Am I worthy?’ it is 
a mistake, they should always keep 
pushing onward and “growingupward 
towards thelight,” taking the foremost 
lace everywhere, putting themselves 
first everywhere, and keep saying to 
themselves with the Pharisee, ‘* Lord, 
I thank thee that I am not as this man 
is.” I am not preaching a sermon for 
you, reader, or I should have left all 
this unsaid ; it dosn’t sound a very 
christian doctrine this, but, neverthe- 
Jess, it is a true one, and you, man of 
the world, can understand how it ap- 
plies to the world, can see how much 
self-assertion goes for true worth, 
and how much a man is judged by 
how much he values himself. If 
Charlie had had more of this self- 
appreciation, if he had had more con- 
ceit then, how much pain and sus- 
nce might he have saved himself, 
ow much anxiety and despair might 
he have spared to others; but there 
he was, a foolishly modest, ~ man, 
and I cannot alter him ; there he was, 
looking up at and admiring his friend, 
who in so many, many things was so 
unworthy of his admiration, so much 
beneath him ; but so it was, and» I 
cannot alter him, or put him in a 
ition which wouldn’t fit him, and 
in which he wouldn’t know how to 
act ; and so, reader, you find him a 
month older than when last you 
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looked on him, but not a day older 
in the knowledge of the world. 

It was Sunday, and the cheerful 
quaint, old chimes were ringing out 
from the church belfry on the still 
air, and the population of Llanaber 
were trooping to Church, old and 
young, great and small, pouring in 
under the low arched doors, and dis- 
posing of themselves in the great 
square green baize pews ; over there 
near the reading-desk was the family 
seat belonging to the Elms, empty 
as yet, distinguished from the meaner 
commoner ones by that brass plate 
and indistinct crest, and red baize 
cushions ; and there at the other side 
of the aisle was another big, square 
apartment also crested, and red 
cushioned, where the master of the 
Manoir kept solitary state ; and there, 
under the gallery, in the shade, were 
two pale, blue bonnets bending over 
two prayer-books, two soft young 
faces, with drooping eyes, in an un- 
pretending little back seat alone. 

Crouching in that high-walled, old 
pew, Miss Lily couldn’t see much of 
what was passing in the church, but 
ever and anon that little pale blue 
bonnet came bobbing up above the 
top, and two wandering, restless 
blue eyes were watching the passers- 
by, and straying off into the neigh- 
bouring seats and aisles, and turning 
np beseechingly to the galleries above. 
They strayed off hopelessly to that 
big, square, red-cushioned pew where 
Charlie Okedon was seated, rested 
for a minute on the peaceful face 
and bending head there, and then 
wandered off again on that hopeless 
search ; there the chancel door creak- 
ed, and turned on its hinges, and 
those restless eyes lighted on a troop 
of finely-dressed ladies who came 
— in. Lily knew well who 
those finely-apparelled ladies were ; 
there was Lady Georgina, resplendent 
in a magnificent dark moire, which 
would have stood just as firmly and 
gracefully without the assistance of 
her ladyship’s person, and there was 
Lady Mary, with her kind happy face, 
and little bunches of curls, and there 
was Caroline—tall, handsome Caro- 
line, so like her brother, so very like 
that two soft cheeks tingled, and two 
blue eyes dropped, as they looked on 
her, and there was Miss Fanny, look- 
ing, oh, so charmingly piquant and 
pretty, in a dainty little white bon- 
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net which set off her dark eyes and 
glossy hair to perfection, and there 
was oe Tom bringing up the 
rear with two other young ladies; but 
there the blue eyes paused in their 
rambles—there, by the low arch, 
benditig low, stooped the handsome 
head: and nut-brown hair of Jack 
Dashwood, and that pageant of fair 
women faded away, and the blue eyes 
saw only that one face, saw only that 
one tall figure and bending head, and 
none other, and the clear shrill voices 
of the children in the choir up above 
rose up loud and sweet in the grand 
old “Te Deum,” and the solemn 
notes of the organ were swelling that 
chorus of young voices, as one by one 
that gay troop passed into the crested 
red-cushioned pew under the reading- 
desk one by one, but Lily wasn’t 
watching them now, the blue eyes 
had crossed the aisle, and were just 
now resting on the long moustaches 
and nut-brown hair of Captain Jack, 
who was sitting there opposite Char- 
lie in the Manoir pew, quite uncon- 
scious of ‘the sensation his arrival 
had created in that far off seat; 
he didn’t see those tingling blushes 
and beseeching eyes over there under 
the gallery as he sat listlessly before 
his friend, and he was glancing quiet- 
ly across at that opposite pew, across 
at the back of asmall head and dainty 
little white bonnet, and was frowning 
to himself; and the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
the rector of Llanaber, went on quite 
indifferently with the morning service; 
and Miss Lily’s blushes had time to 
subside before the congregation stood 
up again, and those restless blue 
eyes were glued very steadfastly on 
the little prayer-book ; and Captain 
Dashwood, looking across into the 
shade, thought his little fiancé look- 
ing very fair and pretty, and con- 
cluded that she hadn’t seen his late 
arrival, and wasn’t aware of his pre- 
sence. 

Captain Dashwood wasn't a very 
devout worshipper in general, and to- 
day there was a great deal to attract 
his attention from his prayers—two 
pretty faces, at different angles of the 
church, each having more or less an 
interest for him, would intrude them- 
selves, and he couldn’t keep his eyes 
on that prayer-book of his at all. He 
looked round the old church—he 
looked on the white bonnet, then on 
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the blue, then from the blue bonnet 
up to the diamond-paned old win- 
dows up above, on to the worn-out 
stone tablets and half effaced inscrip- 
tions, and finally, up at the large 
stained-glass window in the chancel, 
from which there shone such a rain- 
bow of bright colours; there stood 
Saint Matthew, very imposing, in a 
brilliant Prussian-blue toga, with 
Saint James on one side, with 
upraised hands ready to _ bless 
right and left indiscriminately, and 
Saint Peter on the other, brandish- 
ing most menacingly a large bunch 
of burnt Sienna keys. From St. Peter, 
the Captain glanced down on Charlie 
Okedon, who was sitting opposite, 
with his jolly young face looking so 
grave and solemn, and his eyes bent 
reverently on the matting at his feet ; 
he looked on that honest face and 
tranquil brow, and sighed to himself, 
as he leant his head against the 
red baize wall at his back, and gazed 
down vaguely on his polished boots ; 
he didn’t hear much of the service, I 
think, or pay much attention to the 
Rev. Mr. Jones’s earnest sermon, in 
which that anxious divine was labour- 
ing with a true christian spirit to 
move and awaken the worldly human 
hearts around him—labouring to draw 
comparisons between the “ Rachels” 
and “ Ruths” of old, and the worldly- 
minded croquet playing young females 
of the present age. 

“Long was the good man’s ser- 
mon,” and very long it seemed to the 
Captain, who was lolling and dozin 
under shelter of the red baize wall. 
That good steady young fellow, Char- 
lie, wasn’t dozing or napping; he had 
too great a reverence for all things 
godly and solemn, to think of dozing 
during that long earnest appeal ; but 
he couldn't keep his wandering 
thoughts from straying away; he 
couldn't keep his eyes quite to him- 
self, and more than once during that 
heart-stirring lecture, he found him- 
self gazing over at those blue bonnets 
in the shade, forgetting all about Ruth 
and Rachel, and everything else con- 
nected with Mr. Jones’s siesntin 
“ Long was the good man’s sermon,” 
and Charlie with an honest heart 
might have echoed the poet’s words— 

“ But it seemed not so to me, 

For he spoke of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee.” 
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He spoke of beauty, and gentleness, 
and love ; he spoke of a self-devotion 
and patience, which has made a name, 
a pure, noble name, for all the world, 
for ages, and still he thought of her— 
thought of his Ruth, as oh! such—a 
much fairer, gentler person than that 
historic damsel ; though his Ruth did 

lay croquet, and wear a mushroom 
Dat still to him she was fairer than 
that other Ruth, ‘‘ among the fields of 
corn,” a greater, fairer heroine by far 
than even that sweetest of all tradi- 
tionary heroines could have been ; 
and that good man’s sermon for him 
was only a song of praise, praise of 
this Ruth of his, and admiration of 
her ; and he sat there with these 
wicked worldly thoughts swelling in 
his heart—sat there with the sunlight 
falling on him through the chancel 
window, with Saint Matthew’s robe, 
now faded to a muddy ultramarine, 
still resting on his brow, and his eyes 
still dwelling on Ruth’s blue crape 
bonnet in the corner. 

Long as was that sermon, still the 
end had come at last, and the Rev. 
Mr. Jones poured out his earnest 
blessing above the bending heads be- 
low ; and then the congregation began 
to flock out of their square pews, and 
shake out their silks and muslins in 
the porch. One by one the ladies 
trooped out of that square pew be- 
longing to the Elms, and marched off 
in single file through the chancel 
door, followed by the faithful Captain 
Tom, while those very ungallant 

oung fellows, Captain Dashwood and 
Mr. Eharles Okeden, kept their seats 
with bending heads and solemn faces. 

“Hang it! let them get off first,” 


the Captain had murmured to his ° 


friend; “the carriages are waiting 
outside, and they'll think we're put- 
ting in the sacrament or something ; it 
would be a devilish nuisance to be 
carried off to lunch at the Elms. I 
don’t feel equal to such work to-day, 
so keep quiet for a bit, will you?” 
Charlie hadn’t made any answer to 
that speech of the Captain’s, but he 
had let all those six ladies and their 
attendant knight pass by the Manoir 
w, one by one, without once raising 
bis head or looking up ; and now, as 
he glanced after them, and saw only 
Tom Foulkes’s broad back in the 
doorway, he turned his head to see 
how the blue bonnets were getting on, 
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and whether they were out of sight 
ig It was Aggie’s slight figure that 
1e saw then stepping out into the 
light by the side door. It was Aggie’s 
fair soft face which met his view then, 
and he pushed the pew door open and 
stepped into the aisle. “ Come along,” 
he said, “ they are gone long ago, and 
we can go out at the opposite side of 
oe churchyard if you like, over the 
stile.” 

Captain Dashwood followed lei- 
surely along the aisle and out into the 
churchyard outside ; the blue bonnets 
had disappeared down the. stone 
steps into the street ; the street was 
dangerous ground just then; the 
carriages from the Elms might 
still be there, so Charlie, knowing 
Charlie, who knew a “jolly short 
cut,” by the back of the church which 
would bring them out on the “Green,” 
presently dashed in among the nettles 
and dock-weeds towards the little 
stile at the far end of the churchyard. 
“This way, Jack; look out; don’t 
walk over poor old Simkins here ; its 
hard to pick one’s steps here among 
all these old graves, isn’t it ?” 

“ Devilish hard! if one was to try 
to,” answered the Captain ; “ but, by 
Jove, | prefer pressing the turf a little 
tighter down over old Simkins, or old 
anybody else either, to getting my 
shins all pinked with these confound- 
ed nettles. 

Charlie laughed ; he was tolerably 
well used to tramping and wadin 
through all kinds of weeds, along al 
kinds of untrodden ways, and he 
didn’t much care for those venomous 
little leaves, but he did care for step- 
ping thoughtlessly or irreverently 
over the dreamless heads which lay 
beneath those rising mounds; he had 
a strange feeling about tramplin 
down the long grass which aed 
and sighed there, and so the route to 
the stile was rather a circuitous one ; 
and the Captain who was vainly 
trying to keep up with his friend, and 
whodidn’t know the ground well at all, 
found himself stumbling and pitchin 
over those half hidden stones an 
mounds ; he couldn’t understand that 
feeling of Charlie’s, that reverend 
solemn feeling about those little hills 
of clay and grass, and so he scram- 
bled and stumbled over every one of 
them which came in his way, and 
cursed every one of those gray stones 
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ins, 

Through the dock-weedsand nettles, 
over the mounds and gravestones, and 
out at last over the little stile into the 
street beyond. It was a very quaint 
old-fashioned little village street, with 
uneven rows of houses, gabled and 
low, with queer little latticed windows 
and low doors, into which Charlie and 
the Captain stepped from their stile, 
and Captain Jack looked round him, 
bewildered. “Why where are we 
now,” he exclaimed, looking up and 
down the narrow street, and up at the 
quaint little houses. “I have never 
been here before, have I?” 

“No, I think not,” answered 
Charlie, laughing. “Its not one of 
our fashionable streets ; we call it 
Jail-street ; a pretty name isn’t it? 
But there’s the jail down there.” 

“The jail! why I didn’t think 
Llanaber boasted of such an institu- 
tion.” 

“Oh bless you, yes; why there 
was a man hung there last May.” 

“ Nonsense !’ 

“Upon my word, yes; and look 
here, do you see where the ‘ drop’ is, 
up there in the wall.” 


“Well do you see that little house 
opposite with the bow window ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, the street is so narrow just 
there, that the day the fellow was 
hung, you know, Mrs. Jones, the 

roprietor of the bow window estab- 
ishment, had two of her panes of 
glass kicked out by his heels.” 

“ Nonsense |” 

“ No, upon my word, that was the 
report: here then, and I quite believe 
it too.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

They lounged on down the narrow 
street, Charlie being saluted kindly as 
he went by, little children courtesying, 
big men touching their hats, and rosy 
faced young matrons stepping to the 
door to take a kindly admiring look 
at the well known figure. My young 
hero was very well beloved in his 
native village; he had been born 
among them, and those old village 
bells had rung out their welcome for 
the young heir above their heads 
some five-and-twenty yearsago ; there 
had been a kindly, hearty squire then 
at the Manoir, and a gentle delicate 
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young wife; there had been great 
rejoicings among them when that 
young heir had been born to inherit 
those fair lands, and there had been 
sorrow in their hearts when, a few 
short weeks later, the old church bell 
had rung out again a sad monotonous 
peal, to tell them that a life had been 
given for a life, and that that gentle 
fair young mother would walk no 
more among them; that for that 
young baby life, looked and hoped for 
so long, a dearer life had been taken, 
and that there was no longer a mis- 
tress for the old house and place, 
The child had grown into a boy among 
them too ; had always been the same, 
frank, manly, fellow; had won their 
hearts long ago, while yet there was 
another master at the Manoir ; and so 
when that other life had passed away, 
they had looked up confidently to 
their new young squire, and Charlie 
had never forfeited that confidence and 
trust which had passed into his hands 
then, had gone on walking in the 
light, and doing his duty towards 
those villagers, as well, and perhaps 
better than many a former squire had 
done ; so on this September Sunday, 
as he walked down that little dark 
street, he stepped with a firm sure 
tread, knowing and feeling that every 
one of those friendly greetings came 
from a kindly heart, and that here 
among his own people at least, he was 
loved and trusted. It took some time 
to get out of that narrow little dark 
street, there were so many inquiries to 
be made, so many greetings and bles- 
sings, all of which that same Charlie 
answered so graciously, and the Cap- 
tain was terribly tired of listening to 
those little Welsh conversations, and 
making those absurd pauses. He 
couldn’t understand the interest which 
that foolish young friend of his took 
in those “ old women and brats ;” he 
couldn’t appreciate the pleasure of 
having such interests and amusements, 
and so that stroll among the cottages 
and houses in that little street was a 
very dull business for him, and he 
gave a great sigh of relief as they 
emerged into the open road, at last 
leaving the cottages, and courtesying 
children, and smiling old women 
behind. 

It was past two o’clock as the two 

entlemen emerged on the “ Green” 


fore the stone terrace, and Llanaber 
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had gone in to dinner, so Charlie 
having suggested the beach as a good 
resting-place, he and the Captain took 
up their positions on that old boat 
with their backs to the sea, and their 
faces towards the long stone front of 
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houses, and having lit cigars these two 
gentlemen composed themselves to 
await the time when Llanaber having 
eaten and digested its meal, should 
emerge again for its afternoon walk or 
stroll. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF F. W. ROBERTSON. 


WE have all a curiosity to know the 
private as well as the public history 
of celebrated or prominent indivi- 
duals. Any ek of the little gos- 
sippy incidents connected with such 
characters, any account of their per- 
sonal habits, of the places where they 
lived, of the society they moved in, 
of the positions they occupied, their 
opinions or sayings about men, books, 
or events, is eagerly snatched at ; and 
such books we too often dignify with 
the misnomer of Biographies. Many 
so called biographies indeed are writ- 
ten just to meet this wish, and there- 
fore many biographies had better 
have been left unwritten, or if written, 
be left unread, unless they are avow- 
edly mere Ana. They are simply 
literary vitia, and are something 
worse than common nuisances. A 
Biography deserving the name will 
have as its chief recommendation 
that it is the record of a life that is 
worth our knowing, and will be writ- 
ten to show us the man—an infinitely 
higher purpose than merely to tell 
us things about him. Of course it 
will tell us many things about him, 
but it will not be everything that can 
be put into reasonable and oftentimes 
unreasonable compass, it will be things 
characteristic, seeking by an exhi- 
bition of the principles which govern- 
ed its subject, to carry forward the 
work with which he was identified. 
It will therefore tell us, not only 
what he was, but how he became 
such, not only what he did, but why he 
did it—why he did that and not some- 
thing else. Revealing the man’s inner 
life, it will account for peculiarities 
in his opinions, and show the har- 
mony of character that underlay ap- 
ent inconsistencies of conduct. 
uch a Biography will set before us a 
man in whom something which makes 
us all akin existed, or was developed 
in a singular manner, and from whose 
history and experience something may 


be learned by which we may become 
wiser and better. Such books, how- 
ever, are rather rare things to meet 
with. When not written, like those 
we have referred to, merely for sale, 
the preparation of a memoir is gener- 
ally intrusted to some friend of the 
deceased. Under such circumstances, 
biographical impartiality is apt to 
mean—De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 
and so biographies are not unfre- 
quently as unreliable as military bul- 
letins, and practically as worthless as 
epitaphs on tombstones. Of course 
there are grand exceptions to the 
general distrust of this class of works, 
and one of these we gladly recognize 
in the “ Life and Letters of Robert- 
son of Brighton,” most heartily 
thanking Mr. Brooke for his truly 
valuable contribution to biographical 
literature. Mr. Brooke had a noble 
subject, and he has very wisely al- 
lowed Robertson to reveal himself. 
The large extracts given from his 
letters enabling the reader to form a 
better idea of his character than any 
picture the biographer could have 
drawn. 

Mr. Brooke is a devoted hero-wor- 
shipper, and in the excess of his ad- 
miration does battle for his hero on 
every point, indeed sometimes contra- 
dicting even Mr. Robertson himself. 
Robertson, for instance, says—“ I am 
conscious of having developed my 
mind and character more truly and 
with more fidelity at Winchester than 
anywhere else.’ Mr. Brooke says— 
“ During this life at Cheltenham his 
intellectual power became rapidly 
greater as his individuality of charac- 
ter increased. As he freed himself 
from conventional forms of thought, 
he secured a mental grasp and vigour 
which he had not at Winchester.” 
Robertson says—‘“On Sunday, after 
service, a lady came up to me whom 
I had known in the very outset of 
my ministry. She talked with me of 
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the past; and then said, with tears, 
‘ But oh, you are so changed in mind, 
it is quite heart-aching to hear you 
o—— ; it was no longer the bright, 
appy Mr. Robertson.’ Her conver- 
sation brought back those days at 
Winchester, and I felt that she was 
right?’ Mr. Brooke says—“ In them- 
selves the sermons preached at Win- 
chester do not exhibit much power ; 
contrasted with those delivered at 
Brighton, they are startlingly in- 
ferior. They do not, to the reader, 
even foretell his future excellence.” 
On the other hand, a friend, who 
heard Mr. Robertson preach every 
Sunday at Winchester, writes—‘“ I 
think his sermons did prophecy of 
his future excellence. I am disposed 
to say that they were never at any 
time more impressive.” Remember- 
ing what Robertson’s theological 
views were when at Winchester, and 
. What they were when at Brighton, 
perhaps we have in Mr. Brooke’s 
next sentences—‘ They (the sermons) 
were overloaded with analyses of 
doctrine. They were weakened by the 
conventionalities of university theo- 
logy” -—the explanation of these 
adverse criticisms. 

This, however, is a trifling matter, 
and apart from our intention of con- 
sidering Robertson himself as pre- 
sented in his life and sermons. One 
cannot read this Memoir without be- 
ing profited. It brings us into con- 
tact with as admirable, as noble a 
character as we might well desire to 
know. Born in London in 1816, 
Robertson came of a military stock, 
father and grandfather having been 
in the army, and the passionate de- 
sire of his own heart was to follow 
the same profession. His boyhood 
was spent at Leith, in Yorkshire, in 
France, till, at sixteen years of age, 
he is found at school in Edinburgh. 
Even then he is shown to us as a boy 
taking great pleasure in outdoor exer- 
cises and the study of natural history ; 
of a tender thoughtfulness about 
others, and of an uncommon religious- 
ness of character. Endowed with rare 
gifts, these were carefully trained and 
cultivated, while both his conscien- 
tiousness and his ambition made him 
sufficiently keen in contending for 
the honors of his classes. Waiting 
for a Commission, his expectations of 
securing one were so long disappointed 
that at length he lost all hope, and 
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at the urgent solicitations of friends, 
resolved to take orders, when sud- 
denly the long looked-for appoint- 
ment came. It was now, however, 
too late. He had definitively made 
up his mind; he had taken the de- 
cisive step, and would not retrace it ; 
and so went to Oxford. There, how- 
ever, he purposely refrained from 
reading for honours. His heart was 
not in such things. He had given 
up the army, and devoted himself to 
the Church, but had done so from a 
sense of duty, not from choice. Then 
and ever his heart was in a military 
life, and Oxford work, and specially 
Oxford donnishness, grated on his 
sensibilities ; for honors he would 
not read; though years afterwards 
he deeply regretted this omission, as 
occasioning the loss of a great means 
of mental discipline. He was never 
a great reader. “I will answer for it,” 
he says, in one of his letters, near 
the close of his life, “that there are 
few girls of eighteen who have not 
read more books than I have, and as 
to religious books, I could count on 
my fingers in two minutes all I ever 
read,—but they are mine.” He tells 
us that he had no faith in quick read- 
ing. “I never knew but one or two 
fast readers, or readers of many books, 
whose knowledge was worth any- 
thing. I read hard, or not at all, never 
skimming.” This language was not 
mere talk ; a popular book on chem- 
istry of 160 pages, took him a fortnight 
to read, but then he could bear an 
examination on every lawand principle 
which it laid down. His practice 
seems to have been to write out, 
not to copy, an abstract of the books 
he thought worth the trouble. The 
mental discipline of this, fixing its 
contents in the mind for years, 
enabled him to read other books with 
more attention and more profit. His 
memory, naturally exceedingly re- 
tentive, was carefully strengthened 
by this mode of study, so that in his 
later years he could recall page after 
page of books which he had not seen 
since boyhood ; in this, resembling 
Arnold, whocould quote from memory 
in his Oxford lectures verses learnt 
when seven or eight years of age. 
Very evidently Robertson was a hard 
worker, doing his best to master 
whatever subject he took in hands. 
Of course there is no necessary an- 
tagonism between reading carefully 
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and reading much, and we should 
like to know precisely what he meant 
by the “fast reading” which he so 
decidedly condemns, before we quite 
express our agreement with him. 
There is no subject exhausted in one 
or two works, by whomsoever writ- 
ten, and had Mr. Roberison read a 
little more extensively than we are 
led to suppose he did, more especially 
in that direction in which his life’s 
work ran, he might have been a safer 
guide as a theological teacher. In 
place of ignoring the labours of other 
men, and wasting tiine and power in 
an attempt to think out for himself 
uestions which having agitated the 
Jhurch from its earliest ages, had re- 
ceived thorough sifting from men more 
competent than himself, if he had 
given to the conclusions these had 
arrived at, the weight and importance 
to which they were certainly entitled, 
the views he latterly held might pro- 
bably have been considerably modified. 
By acting as he did in this matter, he 
assumed a position justified neither 
by his powers nor his attainments. 
The efforts of every first investigator 
are necessarily tentative, and on many 
points must be left open to correc- 
tion by subsequent investigators. 
To claim absolute faultlessness for 
such first restarches, would not be 
more absurd than for later travellers 
to refuse to profit by the labours of 
their predecessors. Were a lawyer to 
decline to consider the precedents be- 
fore giving an opinion—were a doctor 
to prescribe for a patient without 
acquainting himself with the practice, 
it would not be more presumptuous 
and perilous than for a clergyman 
deliberately to ignore the authorities 
in his line, and then to undertake the 
responsible duties of an interpreter of 
Scripture. This, however, Robertson 
did, and to a large extent. A clear 
conception of a truth was in his esti- 
mation an undesirable thing com- 
pared to an infinite feeling about it, 
and those who would say it was a 
dangerous thing to do away with old 
established rules, and to throw a man 
upon the feelings of a vague un- 
limited principle, would be—we use 
his own language—“ respectable Pha- 
risees.” One cannot praise too highly 
his habit of thorough reading; but 
we are entitled a priori to be chary 
of receiving the conclusions of one 
who had not previously acquainted 
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himself with the literature of the 
subject on which he is now represented 
as an authority. That they met a 
craving in his spiritual nature, is very 
evident, that they satisfied it, so as to 
give him peace, is more than doubtful. 
The truth is, that whatever in- 
terest Robertson may have taken in 
social or literary questions, he had no 
taste for theology as a science, and 
seems never to have studied it as such. 
At Winchester he read “devotional 
works,” but afterwards abandoned 
even works of that class, and yet 
these seem to have been nearly the sole 
source of his evangelicalism. Such 
a source was for him a peculiatly un- 
desirable one. At all times too much 
a man of feeling, he needed a firmer 
foundation on which to build, more 
solid food for his spiritual digestion. 
Such reading would render his piety 
of a simple, attractive, unintellectual 
type, would fit him for a pastorate, 
but not for preaching. It fed and 
stimulated that emotional part of his 
nature which he had needed rather to 
check and to control by storing his 
mind with objective truth. His tem- 
perament, however, was essentially 
poetic, and his sympathies as such 
were with that class of writers whose 
themes are chiefly the spiritual and 
the invisible, and so he shrank from 
those restraints upon his religious 
imaginings which scientific theolog 
would necessarily have imposed. 
There was no book he studied more 
earefully or held in higher honour 
than the “Christian Year.” It seemed 
to him that some of its poems were 
little short of inspiration. Shelley 
and Coleridge were favourite authors 
with him, “ but the more his thought- 
fulness deepened, the more he gave 
to Wordsworth a veneration which 
increased as life wore on,” while in 
3yron’s strong feelings he says he 
“had steeped his soul and memory.” 
In one of his fancies, working it out 
with great beauty of language, he 
conceives a man’s favourite poet to 
be a Nilometer, gauging the depth and 
quality of hischaracter. In the higher 
regions of human character, Shelley 
may be the Vilometer, “the stream is 
then in the air region, finding a home 
among clouds.” “ Down in the plains, 
in the less unearthly part of its course 
the watermark of such a man will 
stand at Burns—a strong, swift flow, 
so deep as to scarcely seem to move 
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on the surface, somewhat turbid. 
Petween these two regions of such a 
man’s life, Wordsworth, he thinks, 
will mark the height and temperature 
of the stream in a part of its course 
at present invisible, being lost, as is 
the case with some rivers, for many 
miles underground.” 

In Mr. Robertson’s natural charac- 
ter there was a great deal of what is 
expressed by the term romantic. Had 
he lived during the ages of chivalry, 
he would have been found, not in the 
cloister, but in the ranks of the mail- 
clad knights, and his character and 
achievements as one of these would 
have been celebrated by every trou- 
badour. The knights of the nineteenth 
century require to engage in a very 
peculiar warfare, and as they seek to 
extirpate evils more deeply rooted 
than those their predecessors contend- 
ed with, they must lay their account 
with receiving wounds “harder to be 
borne.” For this warfare, Mr. Robert- 
son’s temperament was not the best 
equipment. He expected to be able to 
do a modern knight’s work without 
sharing in a modern knight’s expe- 
rience; he looked that he might put 
down some little of the world’s evil, 
and correct some of what he thought 
to be the world’s errors, without in- 
curring its hostility, and so when 
those whose views he assailed openly 
or impliedly by his teaching, did the 
most natural thing in the world, 
struck back, he expressed horror, and 
complained of ill treatment. That 
this treatment sorely disappointed him 
is painfully evident ; his letters are 
full of complainings that he was mis- 
apprehended, that he was misrepre- 
sented, that he was attacked most 
unfairly—why could he not be left 
alone? Complaints, we think, coming 
from one in his position, and perform- 
ing his work, most uncalled for. 
Society is not so constituted that one 
can place himself athwart its stream, 
and not feel the force and strength of 
the current. No one is allowed to 
carry himself proudly or independ- 
ently in the world, much less as a 
reformer of it, without paying the 
needful price; and as Mr. Robertson 
had convictions which society gene- 
rally did not share, and as he could 
not be false to himself, by either 
abandoning or concealing them, he 
should have shown less soreness at 
the opposition which he encountered. 
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Fearless in avowing and defendin 
what he believed to be true, he faile 
to see that others had as good a right 
to defend their convictions as he had 
to state his, and that allegiance to 
what they considered to be truth, de- 
manded that they put forth their 
utmost ability in doing so. For the 
work of a controversialist he was in- 
deed utterly unfitted; he had too 
much sensitiveness, too much of the 
impulsive. As a speaker he seems to 
have had wonderful force, and could 
sway an excited public meeting with 
marvellous ease, leading an adverse 
audience to enter into his feelings, and 
to sympathize so powerfully with the 
speaker, that opposition was laid 
aside fully as much by their admira- 
tion for the man as through their 
acquiescence in his arguments. 

This emotional quality, which con- 
tribute so largely to the knightliness 
of his character, was not without its 
dangers. In his case it responded 
more readily to the sorrowful than to 
the joyous; under its influence 
Robertson’s soul was a perfect AXolian 
harp, giving forth strains of unequalled 
sweetness, yet whose wailing cadences 
too often spoke of the keenest misery 
and wretchedness. There was little 
of the sanguine abotit him; he went 
through his work without much faith 
or hope that he was doing good; it 
was a sense of duty that kept him at 
it, wherever he went, it was the samé 
—Winchester, Cheltenham, Brighton, 
his sky was always gloom. There was 
an utter absence of sunniness, of the 
prospective in his habits. Of this he 
was perfectly conscious, acknowledg- 
ing that “ deficiency in hope was the 
great fault of his character.” At 
times the glorious sunsets of Brighton 
filled his soul with delight, but his 
deepest joy was with the lowering 
skies and the drifting storms. Much 
of this, we have no doubt was due to 
the insidious workings of that disease 
of the brain which ultimately cut his 
life short, but much, undoubtedly, 
was the result of natural constitution. 
What a contrast in this respect he 
presents to one taken away also in 
early life, whose memory is very dear 
to the readers of the UNIVERSITY Ma- 
GAzInE, William Archer Butler—the 
one a very sunbeam as he moved 
through life, the other a cloud re- 
roe oftener the darkness of earth 
than the brightness of heaven. 
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Mr. Robertson seems to have ex- 
pected that he would be allowed to 
run counter just as he chose to the 
opinions, the convictions, the preju- 
dices and preferences of society, 
simply because he did not openly and 
avowedly attack them ; but it surely 
evidences a.good deal of the romantic 
in one's character, as John Foster ex- 
plains that term—of indulgence in 
views inconsistent with human society 
as it isconstituted—to cherish any such 
expectation for a day much less a life- 
time ? Against the Record newspaper 
—which from its point of view had 
as much right to attack his views as 
he had to put them forth,—Robert- 
son’s wrath knew no bounds, and 
every scorching epithet at his dis- 

osal was freely employed for its 
enefit. With equal severity he spoke 
of the Evangelical party, whom as a 
whole he summarily characterized as 
the people “that tell lies in the name 
of God, while others tell them in the 
name of the devil, and that is all the 
difference.” To this party he had 


belonged at the commencement of 
his career—that period which, he 
afterwards looked back upon as hav- 
ing been so happy. When, however, 


according to Mr. Brooke’s opinion, he 
had become a man, he put away its 
“childish things,” receiving in ex- 
change a fancied knowledge which he 
soon found to be a dangerous gift. 
It was at Cheltenham that his doc- 
trinal views underwent this alteration, 
and his mode of accounting for it is 
worth being mentioned. He ascribed 
it to the influence Carlyle’s writings, 
which he was then reading, had over 
him ; to his intercourse with a friend 
“deeply read in metaphysics,” and to 
the painful inconsistencies which he 
saw in the conduct of many profess- 
edly religious persons in the” town, 
who holding certain doctrines, and 
repeating certain phrases, revealed by 
their conduct, as he thought, the un- 
reality of their professions. These 
things, says Mr. Brooke, “ first shook 
hisfaith in Evangelicalism.” Wetake 
the liberty here of differing from Mr. 
Brooke. Robertson never had much 
faith in Evangelicalism. He had a 
sympathy with the earnest spirit 
breathed in the devotional warks he 
read ; but even at Winchester he had 
a most imperfect knowledge of Evan- 

elical doctrine. A great puzzle to 

im then was the nature of the dif- 
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ference between “a saving faith,” and 
a merely historical belief in Christ as 
a Saviour. The faith that could be 
so shaken could never have been 
very deeply rooted. Whilst these cir- 
cumstances may have furnished the 
occasion of the change, the change 
itself, we suspect, must mainly be 
ascribed to that temperament which 
controlled him so completely, and 
which itself unchecked and unguided 
by knowledge derived from an objec- 
tive source, was swayed by his likes 
and dislikes. 

Take him, however, all in all, he 
was a noble fellow. His high toned 
purity of character, and thorough- 
going earnestness, make him one of 
whom the world was much the bet- 
ter; and men cannot have communion 
with him even through the medium 
of a memoir, without having their 
moral natures stirred and quickened. 
Our sense of the nobility of human 
nature is profoundly deepened when 
we see that despite its present condi- 
tion it can yet bring forth a Frederick 
William Robertson. 

With Mr. Robertson, however, the 
world has to do not so much as a 
man as in his public capacity as a 
preacher, for with the exception of a 
couple of small volumes, nothing but 
Sermons came from his pen. These 
have been published posthumously, 
yet as they consist of sketches written 
out by himself after they were 
preached, we have in them not unfair 
material for estimating him in this 
respect. His idea of what a preacher 
should be, is indicated, we are told, 
by the text he chose for the Bishop 
previous toordination :—“ Awakethou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give theelight ;” from 
which we gather that he conceived 
the preacher to be mainly asummonser 
of men to perform righteousness, 
rather than an instructor of them in it. 
Now such an idea is altogether one- 
sided, though very characteristic of 
the school with which he was after- 
wards to be classed. Men have not 
the knowledge in them naturally of 
what God's work is, and cannot be 
summoned to perform it unless they 
have first been instructed as to its 
nature. They will not enter upon a 
course of conduct different from what 
they are pursuing, and in itself by no 
means pleasurable, unless it offer them 
greater advantages than they have at 
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present, or be enjoined by one whose 
authority and night to enjoin they 
acknowledge. r. Robertson does 
demand from his hearers a heavenly 
walk and temper ; but the grounds on 
which he rests his demands are in- 
adequate, being drawn chiefly either 
from conscience and consciousness, or 
from statements respecting Christ too 
mystical to be instructive; so that 
in his sermons there is little of that 
exposition of Scripture which is the 
basis of really effective preaching. 
The great want of the aa it in the 
present day, according to the Bishop 
of Oxford at the late York Congress, 
is dogmatic preaching, or an instruc- 
tion of the people in Scripture doc- 
trine. In few sermons that have an 
extensive popularity does this remark 
of the Bishop find so pointed an illus- 
tration as in Mr. Robertson’s, for from 
the perusal of few sermons in which 
there is so much to gratify an edu- 
cated mind, can one rise with less 
addition to their knowledge of the 
positive meaning of Scripture, or of 
the nature or bearings of the generally 
received doctrines of faith. r. Ryle 
among the Evangelicals (assuming his 
tracts to be substantially sermons), 
and Mr. Spurgeon among the Dis- 
senters, are, perhaps, the most popu- 
lar sermon-writers of the present day ; 
and what a fulness of dogmatic teach- 
ing is in their productions, old fami- 
liar truths it may be, yet enforced and 
applied with power, so that their 
hearers—men not always ignorant 
or feeble-minded—quiver and quail 
before them? Now, of such teaching 
Mr. Robertson had almost a horror. 
“*T have almost done,” he says, “ with 
divinity—dogmatic divinity that is— 
except to lovingly endeavour to make 
out the truth which lies beneath this 
or that poor dogma, miserably over- 
laid as marble fonts are with white- 
wash.” Most vehemently did he 
denounce “dogma,” while his own 
sermons were full of it, only not that 
generally received. On many points, 
as our readers know, he held peculiar 
views—about the Atonement for in- 
stance—and these views he set forth 
in his sermons. Are not these views 
“ dogmas”—as much so as the hardest 
and driest sentences of the schoolmen ? 
If “dogma” mean simply a human 
expression of what is considered to 
be a divine truth, then the question 
comes simply to be, whose “dogma” 
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shall we receive ?—for the very 
same objection can be taken to Ro- 
bertson’s own, as may be brought 
against the views of others. Indeed 
it is perfectly marvellous how men 
can overlook the absurdity of thinking 
that they escape “dogma” by de- 
nouncing a certain set of opinions, 
when they simply substitute for such 
a set of theirown. In other and less 
reverent hands than Robertson's this 
cry too often covers a desire to do 
away with all dogmatic belief, and 
springs from the wish to have 
Christianity independent of Christian 
truth, a religion without a creed, a 
spiritual life without objective realities 
to base it upon, a life which would be 
merely one of spirit and not spiritual 
at all ; and yet it is into the hands of 
men like these that Robertson and his 
sympathizers, all unconscious of what 
they are really doing, are for ever 
playing by their unmeaning cry of 
‘No more dogma.” 

Apart from all consideration of the 
peculiarity of his views, no one can 
read his sermons without pleasure.’ 
— at them from a layman’s 
point of view, the contrast they pre- 
sent in style and contents to many 
sermons one hears, is very striking ; 
there is an utter absence of the decla- 
matory; of wearisome common- 
places ; of moralizing, or sermonizing 
there is little indeed, and of the 
“good things” which form the staple 
of so many sermons, and which we 
have heard so often since childhood, 
that given at the commencement of a 
sentence a hearer can easily antici- 
pate the precise language in which 
the preacher will conclude it, there 
are none. Robertson was completely 
out of thé rut of ordinary pulpit 
language and style, and while there is 
little of Bible language in his sermons, 
there is a great deal of Bible senti- 
ment. His sermons havea high interest 
attaching to them, as being the best 
efforts of an able man of a profound 
natural religiousness to give light— 
drawn largely from his own con- 
sciousness, on some of those prob- 
lems that press for a solution at 
the hands of every thoughtful man. 
These are questions that can be dealt 
with only by one who has himself 
felt their pressure, and this memoir 
shows us to what an extent Robert- 
son had done so. He says of him- 
self, “I only comprehend too well 
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the struggles and agonies of a soul 
that craves light and cannot find it.” 
His solutions are contained in his 
sermons, and so, whatever opinion we 
may hold as to their substantive 
value, they form a valuable addition 
to oursermon literature. As sermons 
they are pre-eminently thoughtful. 
One cannot read a page without 
meeting something that arrests atten- 
tion and compels us to pause. There 
is at times, indeed, an unrest about 
them that is exceedingly distressing. 
Thought is not so much suggested as 
provoked, and the mind is driven into 
combat or defence. The vigour is not 
that of one atease and rejoicing in con- 
scious strength and freedom, it is the 
restless, ceaseless movement as of one 
imprisoned, but beating himself for 
ever against his bars. "The writer of 
those sermons never could be “a son 
of consolation.” His sufferings when 
drifted from his early faith, he was 
tossing on the sea of doubt, fitted him 
for sympathising with those similarly 
situated, but he was less able to profit 
those who had not passed through 
such scenes of mental difficulty. Oc- 
casionally his sermons strike chords 


that have a place in every bosom, but, 
as a whole, they are best fitted only 
for a class ; they will never become 
established favourites in the sick 
room ; no one would ever put them 


side by side with Martyn’s, or 
Brainerd’s, or MacCheyne’s, for Mr. 
Robertson’s piety was of a type 
wholly different from theirs. Judg- 
ing from these sermons, his work as a 
preacher would consist largely not in 
effecting what are called conversions, 
not so much in leading men in the 
evangelical sense of the language to 
believe in Christ, as in imparting to 
his hearers a powerful impulse to 
thought and feeling about truth and 
duty and conscience. This he could 
not but give; these were subjects 
burned into his soul, and the spirit in 
which he dealt with himself about 
them communicated itself to those 
that heard him. 

We have dwelt on this point at con- 
siderable length, because it is the 
only aspect in which properly Mr. 
Robertson comes before the world. 
Tn his public capacity he ‘was a 
preacher, to succeed as such, to form 
the highest conception of the true 
work of that high office, and then to 
realize it, was for him to succeed in 
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everything—to fail on either point 
was to fail in everything. Mr. Ro- 
bertson’s conception was a high one, 
but that one-sidedness of it we have 
mentioned was a serious defect, and 
ag us considering his ideal to 
the highest. As a preacher, the 
highest truth rested to him ultimately, 
on the authority neither of the Bible 
nor of the Church, but on the wit- 
ness of God’s Spirit in his own heart, 
and this was to be realized not by the 
cultivation of the intellect, but by 
the cultivation of loving obedience. 
There is a truth in this view, but it is 
only a fragment, and when this is re- 
garded as. the whole truth, the 
weightiest agency that exists for im- 
parting spiritual benefit is set aside, 
and the keenest weapon in the 
preacher’s armoury is neglected. 

Mr. Robertson’s position towards 
well-known theological parties is 
worth noticing. A loyal son of the 
Church of England, during his college 
days he was exposed to the full in- 
fluence of the Tractarian movement ; 
and though from his peculiar tempera- 
ment he could not but admire and 
sympathise deeply with the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the earlier 
leaders in that movement—an admi- 
ration which deepened in later years 
when he had forsaken all connexion 
with the Evangelicals, still he never 
had the slightest sympathy with either 
their devotion to form or their doctri- 
nal views. “He had no sympathy 
with their views,” says Mr. Brooke, 
“but he had a great deal of sympathy 
with the men who held them, with 
their devotion and their writings. He 
reverenced the self-sacrificing work 
which they were performing among 
poor and neglected parishes.” “He 
read Newman’s sermons with profit 
and delight till the day of his death.” 
“T can suffer,’ he says, “with the 
Tractarian, tenderly shrinking from 
the gulf blackening before him, as a 
frightened child runs back to its mo- 
ther from the dark, afraid to be alone 
in the fearful loneliness ;’ but though 
he could thus see clearly how New- 
man, fleeing hack in terror from that 
gulf his keen intellect had disclosed 
to him, sought confidence in an infal- 
lible Church, Robertson was not afraid 
to go straight forward determined to 
know the worst of his position. What 
saved him was perhaps the recoil of 
his feelings from their doctrines. To- 
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wards the muscular Christianity 
school, so much indebted to Profes- 
sor Kingsley, and itself a needed re- 
action from that pietism into which 
Evangelical religion was beginning to 
sink, though there may not on the 
surface appear any great affinity, yet 
there was really in many of its essen- 
tial principles a pretty close approach. 
Some of the forms in which the ad- 
herents of that school show their 
faith may be strange to onlookers, 
but their distinctive doctrine is the 
advocacy of manliness, and the culture 
of the physical powers as helpful to 
moral qualities. Robertson’s heart 
was in the same direction; but tak- 
ing an immensely higher rangej of 
. thought and purpose. hen he com- 
menced his ministry he agreed doc- 
trinally with the Evangelicals, when 
he closed it, there were none from 
whom he differed more thoroughly. 

If the Evangelicals err in eliminat- 
ing from their teachings the facts of 
human consciousness so largely as 
many of them do, Robertson erred in 
eliminating the authority of the ob- 
jective revelation from his ; their ten- 
dency is in consequence to utter for- 
mality and spiritual deadness, while 
that of the latter is to the wildest 
seasetage of human fancy. The 
danger of the former was apparent 
enough to Robertson, but failing to 
see the true corrective, he allowed 
himself to run riot in the opposite 
direction. More directly than any 
other party, they were affected by his 
change of view, and so naturally be- 
coming the subject of their special 
attention, he was attacked by them 
with great severity. Their attacks 
he repaid with interest, so that even 
Mr. Brooke acknowledges “that he 
showed to them but scant justice.” 
He sometimes forces conclusions upon 
them which the great body of them 
would repudiate. He overstates un- 
consciously some of their opinions. If 
there was any intolerance in his na- 
ture it oozed out here—admissions 
that, coming from such a quarter, are 
pretty significant. 

Mr. Robertson’s name will long oc- 
cupy a high place among the religious 
thinkers of the nineteenth century. 
He is a power in the community ; no 
sermon-writer of the present day has 
so many readers among the educated 
classes, no one’s name is more fre- 
quently met with in theological dis- 
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cussions, still, we are as yet to6 
near the man himself correctly to esti- 
mate the depth of his influence. There 
are some accidental circumstances 
which have widened his fame without 

rhaps at all increasing his power. 
he cry of heresy with which his.ser- 
mons have been received, has added 
to their circulation. The vagueness 
of such an accusation — a 
desire for more specific knowledge, 
and so many who would never have 
looked into a volume of sermons ad- 
mittedly orthodox, have made a point 
of reading Robertson’s. To avow one- 
self as having abandoned a creed in 
which one had been brought up, and 
which is the popular faith, and while 
continuing to be a religious teacher 
to be now “the child of no theological 
arent,” is to put forth a claim for 
reshness and originality, of itself 
awakening curiosity and challenging 
a scrutiny. The sermons have been 
read by many we believe for the sake 
of ascertaining what are his views, 
and by not a few because it all at 
once became fashionable to do so. 
The circulation thus obtained will in 
part be only temporary, though in 
many cases Robertson’s mental and 
moral qualities, his style of thought 
and compostion, will enable him to 
maintain his position where he has 
once got a foothold. Then again, he 
is not an isolated individual who 
might be overlooked or be put down. 
He js one of many; a leader, if not 
the man of highest influence from 
his personal character among the 
many workers of that product of 
modern days, the Broad Church, in 
whose firmament the nebulous 
points of light, the haze-beclouded 
articles of faith, shine so dimly that 
it is impossible to resolve them, 
and men are utterly unable to deter- 
mine the nature of the unknown 
nucleus. The “happy indefiniteness” 
of the language, and of the doctrines 
characteristic of Broad Churchmen, 
cover any amount of divergence in 
the meaning of those employing them; 
and men differing indefinitely from 
each other, may yet rank as brethren 
in Broad Churchism. To this whole 
party Mr. Robertson was an ally un- 
speakably useful. His religiousness 
covered over the spiritual deficiencies 
and rationalistic tendencies of the 
more advanced section, while his dar- 
ing emboldened the timorous to rush 
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forward courageously. Of these views 
themselves, our pages are not the 
place to speak; their consideration 
we leave to the recognised teachers 
and rulers of the’Church. Of their 
oo eeeeny see tance there can 

no question, but of their permanent 
existence—at least in their present 
form—we have the greatest doubts. 
A man’s natural temperament or the 
modes of thought that may be preva- 
lent at any given time, have oftentimes 
much more to do with his religious 
belief than theologians are generally 
willing to allow. In certain states of 
society, by persons of certain tempera- 
ments, and who have been subjected 
to certain influences, Broad Church- 
ism will be received as a very revela- 
tion from heaven, while to others they 
will appear so untrue, and so wholly 
inadequate to meet the necessities of 
man’s condition, as to be only causes 
of wonder at the lengths to which the 
waywardness and perversity of genius 
will sometimes go. 

Mr. Robertson’s sermons we have 
said possess a value, not so much be- 
cause of their addition to our positive 
knowledge, as because of their power 
in stimulating thought in others. De 
Quincey in one of his essays draws 
an interesting distinction between 
the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power. The function of 
the former he says is to teach, of the 
latter to move. Books of the former 
class, though of the highest order, 
may become obsolete, works of the 
latter can never be superseded. The 
one is addressed to the intellect, the 
other to the emotions. Herodotus 
may lie unread, the Iliad, and Pro- 
metheus, and Hamlet, and Paradise 
Lost, can never be laid aside, but 
shall exercise a triumphant power so 
long as language exists. Robertson’s 
sermons belong to the power-literature 
rather than to that of knowledge. In 
this respect we place them ide 
Arnold’s, whose highest gift to his 
fellows thas been not his thoughts, 
but his spirit, the impulse he gave to 
thought in other men. One of the 
greatest boons a man can bestow is to 
awaken a sluggish nature into mental 
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activity, a selfish nature into moral 
activity, to overcome the vis inertie 
of unawaked minds. Now this was 
greatly what Robertson did. He 
awoke in many of his hearers a spirit 
of inquiry, and aroused them to a life 
of religious thought, and this no one 
can do without receiving the life-long 
affection of those awakened. Still 
as in all the power literature, there 
must be some information, the per- 
manence of the power will be in pro- 
portion to the permanent importance 
of the information. By giving so 
little instruction of a positive charac- 
ter Robertson endangered his perma- 
nent power and necessarily restricted 
his future influence. In himself, as 
we have shown, he was a gifted and 
most lovable man, of a_ sensitive 
organization, suffering from a diseased 
nervous excitability. Possessed of 
a highly poetic temperament, with an 
elevated conception of moral excel- 
lence, an attractive idea of the Divine 
Being, with a keen sense of spiritual 
discord within himself and through- 
out the universe, aspiring after lofty 
attainments, but experiencing most 
imperfect fulfilments, his sermons, 
from the intensity of the preacher's 
own passion, must have exercised, and 
will exercise a mighty influence over 
his readers. Still we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Robinson’s fame 
and power will rest hereafter as much 
on what he was in himself as on what 
he wrote. We now know all we shall 
ever know about him, and do not an- 
ticipate for him any higher position 
than he already enjoys. He had time 
against him. He was only thirty- 
seven when he died. He was, not 
spared to send forth to the world any 
work in which a full exposition or de- 
fence of his views could be found, 
and extensive influence can never be 
maintained merely by the memory of 
yower. At present a foremost man, 

is name will gradually recede, pushed 
back through the rise into the eccle- 
siastical foreground of men of longer 
lives, of more constructive genius, 
and of more advanced views even on 
those questions which he made pecu- 
liarly his own. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE NEW OWNER. 


Srr Parker Diasy, thenew baronet, 
lived in a little, ghy, and rather mean 
house in one of the streets about 
Eaton-square. There he maintained 
the new Lady Digby, and the Misses 
Digby—the son and future baronet 
was away with his ee A mean- 
ness and stinginess almost amounting 
to privation marked that household, 
combined with an ostentatious pre- 
tence. Lady Digby came of a noble 
family, yet escaped either adornment 
of “honorable ” or “lady,” and the 
noble family being straightened in 
means, was also fighting the battle of 
show and genteel ores Of all 
the vulgarities with which our social 
system is dotted over—like the flam- 
ing bows of gaudy ribbon upon a 
foolish housemaid dressed for a holy- 
day—this is about the meanest and 
most vulgar. The very house in which 
the Digbys lived was a true symbol 
of the die nsation within ; for it was 
all over plaster—which poor dress at 
the side which looked into a lane at 
the side, was suddenly cut off, and 
the native bricks exposed. Sir 
Parker was all long and cold, and 
stiff and dry, like one long bone. 
Through his dreary cells flowed a thin, 
watery, uncomfortable fluid—not the 
usual blood. In Lady Digby was 
exhibited not merely an abundance 
of the ordinary rich and generous 
stream, but vast masses of material 
no less generously developed. She 
was in fact a large, coarse, stout 
woman, with an arrogant presence— 
a fierce and overbearing temper—and 
pride that despised everything that 
was “poor.” Next to poverty she 
contemned what was “low,” but low- 
ness could be redeemed by wealth. 
In only two things were she and her 
cold husband agreed—the pretence of 
show and the reality of nearness and 
stinginess. Once or twice in the year 
a dinner party was given to a few 
chosen “swells,” selected with infi- 
nite pains, whose entertainment was 
made more ili y labori- 
ous arts. The swells who came—a 


lord this—a bishop—a real statesmati, 
with a ribbon—saw a fine dinner, as 
“well done” such as they saw four 
times in the week ; but they did not 
see the shabby work that went on 
behind the sham plaster of the house. 
They did not know—and would not 
believe if they were told—how the 
owner and his lady descended to 
strange and almost menial offices— 
what a deal of what they saw was the 
handiwork of their hosts—what un- 
worthy haggling and chaffering went 
on with the very waiters who were 
“got in,” and who, after solemn agree- 
ment, were, on some pettifogging pre- 
text, “beatendown” yetfurther. Lady 
Digby was excellently suited to this 
office, and, when the occasion served, 
had rude, violent language at com- 
mand, quite in keeping. There were 
little artifices about the wine—the 
confidential servant of the house being 
let into the secret of a select bottle 
for the Bishop and Cabinet Minister, 
with cautions, too, about fillings an 

helpings. As for the young officer or 
two, it was no concern what quality 
they got or how little of that quality, 
One of these gentlemen—a fellow 


'“that could see before him,” and of 


an observing turn, vastly amused his 
comrades at mess, with an account of 
what he saw on one of these occasions, 
“T vow to God,” he wr “there 
were not bits a piece, and I had to 
to the club and dine over again. tt 
was like the painted legs of mutton 
in the pantomime. ‘And 1 I declare I 
caught a fellow slily going round and 
collecting all the bills of fare, to do 
again, you know; but I was even 
with them, and took mine up under 
the table ; and the fellow came and 
a and at last asked me for it. 
e did, on my soul; ha, ha!” When 


they became Sir Parker and Lady 
Digby, nothing was changed. Their 
hearts were in the old system. The 
new place and new estate “would 
bring God knows what end of ex- 

on us. They would have to 
ook to every shilling now more than 
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ever.” They had asore struggle over 
the matter of his plea—nearly five hun- 
dred a year was to be given up, and, as 
Sir Parker said, a or seven years 
to run to put in his full time and 
retire on a pension. But the pres- 
sure from above and below—the 
sheers and jests, when Sir Parker 
was “feeling his way,” was a little 
too much. Every one said: “Of 
course you cut the office now; a 
shabby few hundreds is nothing to 
you, Sir Parker,” and he accordingly 
with a sort of rueful reluctance sent 
in his resignation. 

But the affairs of the new succes- 
sion greatly engrossed him. On in- 
vestigation it was found that it was 
a greater property than any one had 
supposed. Sir John had managed it 
in true old-fashioned stand-still no- 
tio with a caution which was 
merely loss of money. There were 
mines on the estate, a perfect source 
of wealth, for which offers had been 
made by companies, but which were re- 
fused haughtily,as if aninsult had been 
received. Sir Parker was alive to all 
these splendid advantages. The com- 
pany was already offering him; he 
was not old fashioned. Thousands 
and thousands a year would come in 
with the mine ; after the mine, a seat 
for the borough, or perhaps the 
county ; after the seat a barony, for 
their party would be in surely by that 
time, and he really had claims on the 
county. For in his office, by acting 


on commissions, and “cutting down” 
a whole tribe of needy clerks, whose 


only purpose in life was to rob the 
county of some eighty or ninety 
pounds a year, to breed up swarming 
families, he had established claims 
upon his grateful country, and it was 
to be hoped more grateful ministry. 
Dreaming on this pleasant prospect, 
and at the same time turning over the 
papers of the late baronet, Sir Parker 
came upon a little bundle tied up in 
a very orderly way, and which he 
opened with great nicety. (He really 
delighted in this work, and it had be- 
come a sort of substitute for that dear 
labour at the Office which he had 
sacrificed, and would ever regret that 
he had sacrificed.) He found this to 
be a bond for £500, prepared in the 
regular way from Severne to the late 
Sir John Digby. This he duly noted 
and put aside, to be handed to his 
policitor;..and a little later Severne 
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received formal application from that 
officer for its satisfaction. This was 
a little hobby of Sir John’s. “I 
shan’t give young fellows a habit of 
dependence. I am quite ready to 
help the lad in reason; but he will 
respect himself all the more for not 
being under a compliment. No, sir ; 
we shall doit all in the regular course, 
and you shall pay me a trifle of in- 
terest ; and as for the bond, you won't 
find me a pening creditor, if you are 
regular ; that is——” 

here were other legacies, too, under 
this old will, and a good deal of ready 
money to get together to dischargé 
them ; and Sir Parker, who had no 
idea but that every man imiist pay 
his debts in the regular course, and 
take up his bonds, so long at least as 
he considered himself a respectable 
member of society, dismissed the mat- 
ter from his mind ; and in his little 
schedule, which he totted up and 
made out with true official nicety a 
great many times in the day, set 
down “ £500” as available assets for 
distribution. 

It was this application that had 
brought Severne to his house, and has 
caused that bitter description which 
Severne had pve to Mrs. Lepell. 

“You surely cannot be serious,” he 
said, ““inthisdemand. It is ludicrous 
when I tell you,” he added with 
calmness, “that this was a mere 
fiction—a good-natured bit of form on 
Sir John’s side, to encourage self- 
reliance, as he called it.” 

“Most proper,’ said the other, 
coldly. “ We should all try and cul- 
tivate that. But here is your bond— 
that is, at Mr. Sawyer’s office, regu- 
larly signed, sealed, and made out. 
In the face of that, what can I do?” 

“T tell you,” said Severne, impa- 
tiently, “it is as a fiction. It was 
never meant to be recovered. Why 
poor Sir John, he would start from his 
grave, if he dreamed of its getting into 
anattorney’shands. He might nothave 
wished to help me in any other way,but 
he certainly did not a: to injure me.” 

“ Oh, that is all beside the matter,” 
said Sir Parker, coolly, “among men 
of business. Any one could make 
that excuse when called on to meet 
their engagements.” 

“Do you doubt my word?” said 
Severne, trembling. “ Do you dare to 
insinuate I am not telling the truth } 
Answer me that,” 
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“© I must beg—I must really re- 
uest you will not take this tone up. 
uch better go to Mr. Sawyer. He is 
in his office daily from two to three. 
Indeed I don’t know why you should 
come to me.” 

“Tndeed I don’t know either,” said 
the other, bitterly. “I might well 
know what to expect. A fine pros- 
= for poor Digby and its estates. 

hen I can tell you, Sir John would 
have died sooner than he should have 
had it come to you. I have heard 
him say so a thousand times. A-fine 
oppressor the poor tenantry will have. 

ven from the moment you came 
there, as I have heard, even to a 
woman, you must show your ungra- 
ciousness. But nothing more could 
be expected.” 

“T can understand all this,” said 
Sir Parker, turning the colour of one 
of his favourite parchments ; “it is 
very easy to see what it springs from. 
I can excuse youtoo. Most natural.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said the 
other, indignantly. ‘Such mean 
motives naturally suggest themselves 
to you. But I ask you again, have 
you no sense of decency or restraint, 
that you—ydu have been undeservedly 
blessed, not by Providence, for it was 
only a lucky accident! can be so 
greedy and grasping, that——” 

“ Now,” said Sir Parker, rising, “ I 
can really hear no more of this. You 
must go—er away. Please do, or I shall 
be obliged to ring for somebody. In 
future let your man of business see Mr. 
Sawyer. If indeed you will make some 
sort of apology for the rae lan- 
guage you have used to-day, I dare say 

e can make out some little delay, just 
before matters are wound up finally. 
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He will tell you what you ought to 
know as a—er legal person ; that I ath 
powerless, and have to collect theae 
assets, and account for them, or pay 
myself. I am not prepared to do th 
for Mr. Severne or any one. As for 
the decency, let him look to that 
himself. As for the story about & 
fiction and all that, it is simply ludi- 
crous, and no sane man could entet- 
tain it.” 

After this speech, it was no wonder 
that Severne came away chafing, or 
gave such an account to Mrs. Lepell. 
The unhappy young man indeed 
wanted all sympathy, and his diffi- 
culties were indeed serious and me- 
nacing. He was bitter and sarcastic 
in this scene, as a picture of humah 
nature. 

“There is a man,” he said, “that 
might at this moment, and but for an 
accident, be behind a desk or a 
counter, and would be so all through 
his life. A little prosperity has 
brought out all the meanness of his 
heart.” On the other hand, Sir Parker 
told his friends at the club. “ Such 
a business ! The fellow burst in on me, 
and used the most outrageous lan- 
guage. Really, only that he is one of 
the family, why really one might 
have thought of the police, or some- 
thing of that kind. Sir John was 
perfectly right in marking him 60. 
And I declare Iam not bound tok 
terms with such an ill-condition 
bear as that. And he shall find that 
things shall take their course.” 

And accordingly Mr. Sawyer te- 
ceived generalinstructions “to collect”? 
all the assets of the estates, to get in 
all debts “ owing to the personality” 
without delay. : 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


THE SICK MAN, 


ARRIVED at the Digbys’ small and 
attenuated house, Mrs. Lepell was told 
that Lady Digby was at home. This 
information came from a cheap and 
rather hungry looking servant, whom 
one or two malicious people vowed 
had been taken from a workhouse, 
on easy gratuitous terms. 

“T can wait for you,” said the young 
girl to her stepmother, “in the car- 

e. 


You must come in,” said Mrs. 
Lepell, “really you must. J¢ is for 


you, and for your papa I aim pay- 
ing this visit. O, please—I must 


The mournful young face seemed 


more mournful still, but followed. 
The two ladies floated up stairs. 
Shall we say that Mrs. Lepell was 
not nervous, and did not feel her heart 
go pit-a-pat? for this ceremonial was 
new to her, and she heard female 
voices in fashionable clatter. ; 
The little room was half 


indeed 
full ; for this was Lady Digby’s “day” 
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—her Monday or Thursday, it is hard 
to remember. They were having tea 
let ‘it.-be said, the best, finest, and 
most costly—no stinginess where ‘show 
was concerned—but then, it was said 
that “it was pulled up” somewhere 
else. There were some important 

rsonages poteetocss Storer, a 

y whose brother’s wife was “the 
Hon. Mrs. Storer.” When the next 
dinner came round, Sir Parker would 
lead in that lady with triumph ; there 
was also present a Mrs. Black, not 
very highly distinguished in the polite 
world, yet still mysteriously welcomed 
at certain desirable houses. There 
are plenty of such people wandering 
about, whose passports and creden- 
tials are never asked for, but which, 
if they were demanded and zealously 
scrutinized by the gens d’armes of 
society, would be found out “of rule,” 
or perhaps would not be able to pro- 
duce any. About every great family 
munis some obscure but genteel 
peo le—a major, or a Mr. and Mrs. 
*Chose,” securely established, no 
man ee why—a custom even pre- 
vailing at that august and Royal 
Sanctuary to which we all so rever- 
ently lift our eyes. 


Lady Digby came forward to meet 


her visitor. She had not heard the 
name very distinctly which the cheap 
man-servant had announced. It 
sounded like “‘ Wells” —and there were 
people of that name, of distinction, 
4 were to call later. She was 
gracious and affable, and obsequious 
atthesame time. Mrs. Lepell, it must 
be said, had come up with a little 
nervousness, but she was now quite 
reassured. Letit also be said that she 
was very clever, and was “picking 
up” skill in her new profession of 
married lady very fast. She talked 
very pleasantly and gaily, yet with a 
modest deference which never deserted 
her, and which she determined never 
should, so long as she liwed—for was 
it not the best prone as either aid to 
conciliation and popularity. 

“That is your daughter ?” said 
Lady Digby, glowing with a sort of 
oily satisfaction, “charming girl!” 

“Scareely my ot en Lady 
Digb By "aad Mrs. Le smiling. 
0; she is Mr. Lepell” 8,—by his 
first wife,” added she, with natural 
modesty and a little confusion. In- 
we may wonder how she came 
to use that phrase at all. 
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“Mr... who?” v Lady Digby, 
“who did ae 

* Mr. re the other, 
sweetly. “ Sir Na Digby met us 
down at Digby during that unfortu- 
nate business. Poor dear Sir John, 
he. treated me like his child.” 

“You, ma'am,” said Lady Digby, 
colouring, and ’ speaking in a low 
voice ; “so you are that woman ; and 
what do you come here for to our 
house? I don't know you—I really 
don’t—I don’t understand this ;” and 
Lady Digby glowing, panting, and 
growing more raw and crimson every 
moment, moved back and forwards 
on her ‘chair, and rustled her stiff 
coarse silk dress. 

Mrs. Lepeli looked at her in amaze- 
ment. Onlythe lady next Lady Digby 
heard well what was going on. 

“T really am at a loss to know for 
what you have come here,” went on 
that lady, “after what has happened 
too! Sir Parker told the way you 
behaved at that place. It is very 
improper of you, and I don’t under- 
stand——” 

Mrs. Lepell rose gently to go aw 
“ Come, dear,” she said to her saw 
ter; “I am afraid we have made a 
mistake—the number, or the street, 
perhaps. Ah, Sir Parker!” 

It was that gentleman who peered 
in with a sort of uneasy glance; but 
when he saw Mrs. Lepell, closed the 
door quickly. It was a most singular 
scene, as the ladies present thought. 
Lady Digby rang the bell. he 
young girl, colouring, and ready to 
sink with confusion—for she saw and 
understood all—could not move from 
shame and humiliation. Mrs. Lepell 
alone was at ease, and managed her 
retreat without confusion: “Such 
mistakes will occur,” she said. “I 
am 80 sorry to have disturbed you,” 
she said. “I don’t know how . 
happened either. My stupidity, I 
suppose ; many, many apologies for in- 
truding. These things will happen ; 
and yet, I assure you, it is scarcely 
my fault; for when I was down “ 
Digby—but that is no matter now. 
Good-morning. Come, dear.” 

She bowed all round, and retired 
with great ease. Not so “her dangh- 
ter,” for that gentle child was ready 
to sink with shame and confusion. 
Lady Digby’s face glowed again on 
this victory. When the enemy was 
gone, she told her curious friends the 
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story. This was some intriguing 
creature “with a husband that poor 
Sir John, who was a little weak in 
that way, had picked up out of a 
railway.” A most dangerous class, 
that would fasten on you, and who 
had behaved with the test effron- 
tery to Sir Parker—tried to threaten 
—and only Sir Parker knew how to 
deal with Aer class, she might have 
given a great deal of trouble. 

This picture struck a sort of horror 
into the assembled women. We all 
know that nothing is more terrible 
than that vague description, “ person 
of her class,’ “creature,” and the 
like, which present the idea of con- 
tagion, and makes all sound, respect- 
able persons fly in confusion. These 
ladies’ curiosity becoming inflamed 
by such allusion, was gratified with 
more details, and over their tea revel- 
led in the picture of these dangerous 
details, which, it may be added, they 
later sent abroad very much in the 
same way they had received it. 

But the victim of these calumnies 
moved softly down stairs without a 
plume being ruffled. Just in the hall, 
where the cheap man-servant was 
coming to the door, she stopped. 

“Sir Parker in?” she asked, softly ; 
“T wish to speak with him for a mo- 
ment.” 

“ He’s gone out, ma’am,” the cheap 
man-servant answered, hurriedly ; 
“ gone out to the club.” 

“* And this is the study?” said Mrs. 
Lepell, as if she had now seen such a 
thing for the first time ; “this is where 
he sits and works—works so hard 
all the day long?’ And the cheap 
man-servant heard the sound of the 
door-handle being turned ; but it was 
locked on the inside, perhaps ; so Sir 
Parker must have been at his club. 
It was no wonder, after the scene with 
Severne, that Sir Parker should have 
his door fast locked. He wished to 
keep clear of that connexion, and es- 
pecially of that dreadful woman who 
‘was so persevering and troublesome. 

When they returned from that 
drive the young girl flew up to her 
father, as was her custom, to try and 
amuse him as she entered. She was 
struck with his restless eyes and look, 
more anxious than usual. She sat 
down beside him, and with artificial 
spirit told of people they had seen 
in the park. Suddenly he said :— 

“But those gentlemen, dear ; who 


are they ? tell me about that ; what 
do they want here ?” 

“What gentlemen, papa?” said she, 
in astonishment. 

“The gentlemen that were here to- 
day whose voices I heard ; why are 
they coming when J am shut up here ? 
what does it mean ?” 

“Nothing, dearest papa,” she said, 
soothing him. “ It was only that gen- 
tleman at whose house you were— 
Mr. Severne.” 

“T suppose come to ask after me,” 
said he. ‘No doubt. Howkind, and 
what interest to show in a broken 
down man like me. And the other, 
who is he ?” 

“I don’t know, papa,” she said, 
frightened. “Indeed, no. These are 
all friends.” 

“Friends indeed,” he said, lifting 
himself up excitedly. “I see what it 
is all now. But it is not fair; it is 
cruel, wicked to take advantage of a 
poor sick creature, broken down as I 
am. But I shall not be hood-winked 
in that way. I shall get well; and I 
am better. They shall not keep me 
shut ‘up here while that wickedness 
goes on——” 

The girl looked round to the door 
in alarm ; she was not very “sharp,” 
naturally ; but her never-ceasing af- 
fection suggested an idea to ie. 
Was not this what the doctor had 
said ; anything to rouse him from the 
listlessness and languor which had 
settled on him? 

“Yes, papa, she said, hesitating ; 
“it might be better that you did try 
and see for yourself. I am only a 
child, and can do nothing, and know 
not what to do; I have no one to 
teach me.” 

“Yes, I will,” he said. “TI shall 
do all I can ; it is my house after all. 
That good Doctor Pinkerton, when 
was he told to come again——”’ 

She cast her eyes down. 

“Oh, papa, he is not to come again. 
You sent me to tell him, you know.” 

“Ah, yes,” he said; “I see the 
reason of all that now. He was 
sent away purposely. He was too 
friendly, and was in the way. He 
would see too much. Yes, I must 
get up and see for myself it is high 
time ; and these men that were here 
to-day—Severne, that is the very 
name. It was an unlucky moment 
that we entered his house ; though, 
indeed, that was al/ unlucky.” 
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“ Dearest papa,” she said, alarmed 
at his excitement, “you think too 
much of all this; it was nothing ; 
they’ve only staid a moment.” 

“Ah, but I heard what they 
said. She, Patty, heard. There has 
been some intelligence, some under- 
standing, for there was whispering, 
she says, and he talking of never 
forgetting her goodness. Yes, dearest. 
the only thing for me is to be up and 
watching myself, and they shall not 
make a cipher of me any more. I 
shall begin at once. I am not so bad 
as they would make me out:” And 
the invalid’s eyes rolled strangely, 
and glittered with all the fever of ill- 
health. He went on. “They think— 
she thinks she has got a puppet to 
deal with ; but I shall show them— 
show her—from this hour that I am 
not to be ther r helpless crea- 
ture, as they think. And now, dear- 
est child, I rely on you to tell me all 
that you see—da//, mind; and from 
this hour I shall try and see for my- 
self as much as I can.” 

When his wife saw him again he 
was indeed sitting tip, though scarcely 
able to support himself. She was 

tly surprised, and perhaps re- 
joiced, at such a rally. Yet she also 
observed the new distrust in his 
manner, and the jealous defiance in 
his manner, and the fashion in which 
his eyes followed her round the room. 

“]T think,” said she, reasonably 
enough, “you have been a little hasty, 
and done a foolish thing; you are not 
strong enough for this as yet.” 

“There are plenty,” he said, “ who 
would wish me never to be strong, 
who would wish to keep me helpless 
as long as suited their ends.” 

Mrs. Lepell stopped in her walk to 
look at him steadi y. 

“These are a dear sick man’s fan- 
cies,” shesaid, shrugging hershoulders, 
“or I would ask you to whom you 
refer. No physician would approve 
of what you have done.” 

“Physician !” he said, hastily. 
“Ah, you have taken care of that ; 
you have driven him out, as you 
think. But he shall come to-morrow, 
the first thing.” 

“ Yes,” she said, calmly, “we shall 
send for the first physician in town, 
or for two of them, if you agen but 
eurely not for the one who has in- 
@ulted your wife.” 
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“For no other,” said he ; “I will 
see no one else, or die here.” 

“Ah, no,” she said, in the same 
quiet manner; “you are not so un- 
reasonable (I can argue this with you 
now, a8 you say you are much better 
and stronger), and can scarcely wish 
to degrade me before strangers. Any 
one who insults me, insults you—at 
least that has been decided by the 
ordinary run of people in the case of 
husband and wife. I see that latterly 
you have taken some ideas into your 
head about me, but still let us keep 
up decent appearances.” 

“Tnsult you!” he said—“ that is 
not likely. Because he is my friend, 
and watches over me, that may be 
insulting you. Never mind; he shall 
come back; he shall be here to- 
morrow. I shall not be left here 
helpless without some one to protect 
me.” 

“Protect you!” said she, turning 
on him, sharply. “Against whom, 
pray? Let us understand now ; it 
is quite time. He held the same 
language. He must protect you, he 
says. So you have been talking to- 
gether about this protection ? hat 
a dignified position for a wife—her - 
own husband plotting with a stranger 
against her, and making these base 
insinuations. Who has most cause 
to be injured—I or you? Good 
heaven, what is this coming to? 
Can I stayin this house? Look into 
your own conscience before accusing 
me.” 

As she stood there pouring out 
these words, with flashing eyes and 
certainly a just resentment, he was 
not able to makea reply. Something 
of what justice there was in what 
she said struck him, and he turned 
his eyes upon the ground. 

Suddenly Patty appeared at the 
door with a card in herhand. There 
was awe in Patty’s voice, which 
covered the brusque and scarcely 
oe manner with which she 
addressed her mistress— 


““ A gentleman’s below, a lord,” he 


says. 

“Oh, Lord John!” said Mrs. Le- 
pell, hastily, and turned to leave the 
room. 

Again the invalid’s eyes flashed, 
and he half rose; then sank back 
wearily. 
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A DEED. 


“My dear child,” said Lord John, 
“how are you? Here I am after 
hunting the whole town after you. 
Beating up every cover from this to 
Temple-bar. Mislaid your address, 
and asked everybody. Well, my 
little fox, and how are you getting 


on $ How is the poor old dear up 


8 

“Not at all well, Lord John; not 
mending in the least, I am afraid.” 

Lord John broke into a low chuckle 
without the least restraint. “O, un- 
common good! You are one, my dear! 
But that’s not the point, you know. 
I'll tell you what 7s the — and 
what has brought me. mething 
for your good. Always the way with 
me, every one’s good but my own. I 
suppose I shall reap as I sow, 
and wear my crown of glory one of 
these fine days with the blessed. Do 
get me some strong tea before I begin, 
like a dear girl.” 

“To be sure, Lord John,” she said, 

isi “Tt is just the hour for my 
own.” 

“ Goalong,” said Lord John, catch- 
ing her skirt. “What are you at, 
child ? Do you want to make me ill ¢ 
Where’s the cupboard ? private lock 
and key ; no swash of that kind for 
me, if you please.” a 

“T think I understand,” said she, 
a little coldly. “You must let that 
go, please. Now I must warn you 
once more, Lord John, that if you 
éome to pay me visits, you must 
behave properly, or if not, it will be 
very painful to tell our servants that 
Iam never at home when a certain 
gay nobleman calls. No, no; Iam 
a respectable married lady, whose 
husband is ill, and all gentlemen 
paying me visits must behave as they 
would to other ladies of their acquaint- 
ance. Let go my dress, if you please, 
Lord John.” ‘4 

“Stuff,” said Lord John, rising 
sulkily, “ that’s your line, is it? I see ; 
fiothing but virtue and propriety. 
Do you lecture me, do you, ma’am # 
ana I must behave myself as I do to 
other ladies? So I shall, by the 
Lord. For instance, I would not 
have taken the trouble of getting for 
other ladies the card I havein my 


ket, and which I bullied my Lady 

t. Ryder out of; there’s no harm 

done, ma’am. She'll be glad to have 
it back.” 

“O, Lord John,” said she, “ you are 
so good-natured. I did not mean to 
say anything to offend you, and——” 

“There’s no harm done, I say, only I 
do hate that frozen-up propriety ; and 
to me, who know this and that and the 
other ; keepall that, my dear child, for 
the soft boys whom you may have 
about you; but with a man like me, 
who has about three eyes in his head, 
and who has in the crook of his little 
finger about as much knowledge of 
the world as you have in that whole # 
head of yours, it’s rather too much.” 

“You are angry with me, Lord 
John ?” 

“NotI. Iam only disgusted and 
impatient at having my time wasted. 
My dear you are no actress. You can’t 
do ittome. Bless you, I have seen 
cleverer ones than you trying that 
with me, and they broke down pretty 
soon,” 

“T don’t want to act with any one,” 
said she, humbly, “indeed no. But 
you will admit, Lord John, the more 
we respect ourselves, the more others 
will respect us.” 

“All! There again ; pon my soul 
it’s sickening. But I must go. This 
atmosphere don’t suit me at all ; my 
time is too precious for preaching, so 
I must take myself off. Good-bye to 
you, my pious and proper lady.” 

“How unkind,” said she, sinki 
back in her chair, “how cruel to s 
so to me. What have I done} I 
didn’t mean to do anything. If you 
would only listen to me, Lord John; 
if you knew my situation in this 
house, when I may say I am alone— 
nearly alone, for sickness makes peo- 
ple strangely morbid and sensitive 
and suspicious. Therefore if I am 
obliged to be careful for appearances’ 
sake, even with old friends.” 

“Qld friends of a month’s friend- 
ship,” said Lord John, laughing, but 
coming back. “ WellI must say you 
have a kind of cleverness—though un- 
derstand, for the future, you could no 
more match yourself against me, m: 
dear child, than you could fly. Leo 
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just turn you round my finger, meta- 
phorically, of course, if [laid my mind 
to it. Let me sip something sharp 
and stirring, after all this. It has 
given me quite a turn to see one 
thought such a sensible creature going 
on with such pranks. I declare I am 
ashamed of you. If you only heard 
how [have spoken of youto other men, 
only last night, old Pemberton, that 
battered marquess, was fumbling on 
about some new ‘clever woman,’ as he 
thought. I soon shut himup. ‘I know 
one, I said, ‘that could buy and 
sell the whole pack. A woman with- 
out nonsense, none of your unhand 
me, sir! style; you forget yourself, 
sir, and that infernal rubbish. Good 
strong sense, I said, that took every- 
thing as it was meant and gave no 
trouble ; and as for looks, I said, 
® ‘marquess, just see here. Fancy a pair 

of-——.’ Well,I won’t. There. But 
I declare the old badger began to look 
curious, and to prick up his ears. But 
I was too knowing. No name or 
address to he had from me, ma’am. 
For God’s sake will you get me a nip 
of something? You know, my dear, 
they order such things for the sick. 
Now you have it in the house, I know. 
None of these little hypocrisies, 

’ m ” 


am. 

Mrs. Lepell shook her head, smiled, 
and rose upslowly, and left the room. 
In a short time she returned. Pre- 
sently appeared Patty with glasses 
and sherry. Mrs. Lepell gave him an 
“arch” look, full of meaning. Lord 
John laughed. 

“ Ah! the old sense is coming back, 
I see.” 

When Patty was gone out, Mrs. 
Lepell produced a mysterious flask. 

*There,” said she, “Lord John ; 
you make me do things I am quite 
ashamed of. Butthereis no opposing 

ou.” 

“So they all said, my dear,” said 
he, taking off a measure ; “every one 
of ’em—little what’s her name, and 
the rest. Now to business, as you 
are good. Look at this bit of paste- 
board. There they go, full swing. 
(That has warmed me up ; must have 
~ one more.) The Countess of St. 

yder ‘at home!’ at hergrandmother’s. 
A fine woman, though when St. Ry- 
der made an ass of himself and mar- 
ried her, solely and wholly because 
she was a fine woman. No offence, 
my dear. Youknow people shouldn’t 
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— a ei ~ what was 
well enough in ourfriend upstairs, nay, 
laudable S the highest cer 

“Now, Lord Jo 
you ?” 

“Of a it will be a regular 
piggery of a party—squeeze you, 
squeeze me—one of their beastly her- 
ring-barrel packing. Dry throats all 
night, and some wretched swash to 
cool them with. But I needn’t tell 
you it’s all the proper thing, right 
people in the right place ; Ambassa- 
dors, Muftis, Bey, and the whole gang. 
The notion sickens mé, so it does. 
So, by your leave, my dear madam, 
once more ” é 

“This is quite kind of you, Lord 
John,” she said. I hope you will 
make yourself at home, and come to 
see me—now and again, that is; but 
not too often.” 

“Why not, ma’am ? Tell me that, 
please.” 

“Oh, I am quite serious. You 
don’t know how strangely situated I 
am, Lord John, and how careful I 
must be. Illness, as you know, makes 
people strangely sensitive, and it is 
our duty to bear ; ’twill humour such 
ideas, however unjust or unfounded 
they may be. No matter, too, what 
suffering they cause us, or what sacri- 
fices they entail on us.” 

Lord John shook his head in an 
amused way. “Goon, my dear; J 
am listening; Z understand. So I 
am not to come ?” 

“T am quite serious, Lord John ; 
only now and again. Things will be 
said and reported—-even the servants; 
and do = know—you must not be 
angry, t aw have told that 
you are such a dreadful and dan- 
gerous man to know; they have in- 
deed.” 

** But you don’t believe that, dear,” 
said he, in a wheedling tone. “Come, 
now, say it dosn’t, poor leetle fright- 
ened ting, dat can’t take of itself.” 

She coloured. “Lord John——’” 

“Dat is so helpless dat de great 
big naughty lord will come and eat 
it all up! Upon my word, my dear, 
you are getting a little tedious, and 
do you know, I think not so sensible 
as I thought at first. "Pon my word, 
no. Do you know what you remind 
me of ?—that pretty, knowing creature 
that came out ten years with 
good effect. What was this her 
name ‘was? God bless me, I hope 


, Spare me, won’t 
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my memory is not beginning to go. 
A very pretty creature she was—ah 
Charteris—Mrs. Peter Charteris,” 

“Thank you, Lord John ; a very 
nice compliment.” 

“Wait, though. She was as smart 
a little fool as ever put on crinoline, 
though she didn’t think so, Well, I 
noticed her at first, and took her up, 
and thought at one time of ‘making 
her,’ as the French say—for the hus- 
band was as vulgar a lump of flesh 
as you ever saw, and I would have 
made the creature, only she took to 
going on with those ridiculous 
childish tricks and coquettings— 
humbuggings, which any fool can see 
through. It was every minute—‘Oh 
Lord John, I can see you here, and I 
can’t see you there,’ and ‘ my husband 
this, and my husband that.’. Not that 
I minded it a halfpenny when it was 
between herand me; but, egad, when 
she took to saying all this stuff to 
other people, and mincing out this 
nonsense, all the time delighted, you 
know, egad, ma'am, ¢’etait autre chose. 
I am not that sort of fry; I soon 
gave her. a lesson. Why, ma’am, I 
told the whole thing to everybody, 
right and left, up and down, before 
her and behind her. I called her the 
sweet model wife, the domestic vir- 
tues, the shepherd and shepherdess, 
and we all joked Charteris, a bone in 
whose skin she didn’t like, until he 
got sick of it. Our fun was forcing 
them together. It was ‘my dear Char- 
teris let me introduce you to a sweet, 
pretty girl, fresh from the country, 
and dying to know you,’ and we’d lead 
him up straight to his own wife. 
And at a dinner which a lively young 
married lady of my acquaintance gave, 
we contrived a droll mistake, a mis- 
take on purpose, that on going down 
to dinner the husband had to take the 
wife. There was no remedy, egad, for 
they were the last left sitting, so they 
had, by Jove, ——. As the Frenchman 
says, you know, it’s only ridicule that 
kills; and, egad, we soon had ’em 
fighting like cat and dog, and it 
ended badly, I can tell you, Mrs. 
Lepell. Fact is, my dear, 1 am not a 
man to be played tricks. There— 
after that long speeching, I am en- 
titled to another—eh? Fairly, I 
think.” ined 

As his lordship told this little 
narrative he seemed to gloat over the 
punishment, and for the moment a 
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very fiendish expression came into his 
eyes. It was not unnatural that Mrs. 
Lepell should be alarmed by the 
change in one she had always taken 
to be merely a gay, light man of the 
world, with no harm in him. 

She was silent. 

Lord John looked at her sideways 
as he sipped his brandy, and smiled 
to himself. 

“What! ruminating, my dear,” he 
said, gaily. “Come, look up a bit ; 
life is made for enjoyment. Now, 
I'll tell what has been turning 
over in my head — a little plan 
for you. Here you are, come to 
town. As you say yourself,in a very 
painful position, having to suffer a 
great deal. I feel for you; I do in- 
deed, and should like to see you 
amuse yourself, have something to 
take off your thoughts. Hang it, it 
is not to be expected that a lady in 
all the freshness of her charms ; 
bright as the—what’s his name— 
should be turned into a day nurse, or 
a night nurse. It would be a shame, 
an infernal shame, and I won’tstand 
by to see it. And if you behave pro- 
erly, soberly, and decently,” added 
is lordship, waggishly, “Tl be glad 
to do my little all to amuse you and 
divert your mind.” 

*“O how kind, Lord John,” said she, 
gratefully. 

“Not at all. Now we'll make a 
beginning with this party at St. 
Ryder’s. It will show you a little of 
the world. Id like to see you take 
your place, which you never will with 
our sick friend up there, shine in 
society, ma’am. And observe, J won't 
do this, I know my catechism of 
proprieties by this time. It don’t do 
to have a virtuous young creature 
brought out under the wing of a 
depraved fellow like me. No, no; 
I'll get the women to do it. St. Ryder, 
between you and me, a poor weak 
thing, with no character (I mean of 
course in a metaphysical way), I'd 
like to see her refuse. She'll intro- 
—— you. Now, what d’ye say to 
me ” 

Mrs. Lepell’s eyes sparkled. Here 
was delicacy and thoughtfulness. The 
only thing she was thinking of. 

“What can I say, Lord John, ex- 
cept that you are kindness itself. 
How shall I prove my gratitude?’ 

“ How shall I prove my fiddledee! 
You must come, well got-up, though. 
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Make our friend in the hospital look 
out seriously, go to a fashionable wo- 
man—with the best cut and all that— 
and come out flashing, and do credit 
to our family. I must go now. I 
declare I don’t know why I take 
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such trouble for people, only to be 
met with ingratitude, I am sure. I 
think I must be going to die. Good- 
bye, my dear. Bless me, how long I 
have stayed.” 


GARRICK’S FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


Wrrs all the dramas that were sent 
to him, thrust upon him, forced upon 
him by all the persuasion of friend- 
ship and the loftier behests of persons 
of quality, it was not unnatural that 
Garrick should have made some mis- 
takes in the matter of selection. That 
he chose many which turned out 
failures, that he rejected some which 

roved successes, Was only natural. 
fn truth, the fitful fancy of the public 
had more to do with these matters 
than the judgment of a manager. In 
fact, the only serious mistake of the 
kind he could charge himself with 
was the declining of Home’s well- 
known play of ‘‘ Douglas.” 

This piece, written at Edinburgh, 
with an ostentatious parade, read and 
criticised by the junto, which, under 
the shifting names of Poker clubs, 
Speculative societies, and the like, 
has always affected to be the very 
centre of polite literature and taste, 
was taken up to London with great 
solemnity by a party of virtuosi in 
1755, with a view of restoring the 
British drama. It was offered to 
Garrick, who, after due consideration, 
rejected it, as totally unfit for the 
stage. As a matter of course, this 
refusal was set down to the meanest 
motives. This seems one of the most 
singular features during this manage- 
ment ; instead of accepting the mo- 
tive on the surface that it was un- 
suited to the manager's taste or 
theatre, the storehouse of unworthy 
promptings was ransacked to find a 
reason. In such a crowd of claimants 
a judge has but his own instincts to 
trust to. Here was a play brought 
up from Edinburgh by an obscure 
Scotch minister, by an untried hand ; 


there was nothing to take it out of 
the category of the ordinary run of 
plays. He had discovered what 
seemed to him serious objections 
both in the simplicity of the plot and 
treatment, which were sufficient ob- 
jections.* 

Still, it must be said, “Douglas” is 
superior to the heavy, creaking pieces 
of upholstery dragged across the 
me by the race of Hawksworths 
and Brownes. There is a certain grace 
and pathos running through it all ; 
the diction is not so stilted, the 
imagery not pitched in the conven- 
tional Greek and Roman eras, and it 
has at least the merit of supplying 
schoolboys with one of the most 

opular pieces of elocution in the 
anguage. Still “ Young Norval,” on 
whom the burden of the piece lay, 
could scarcely have suited Mr. Gar- 
rick, and this was a point he had to 
look to. 

Doctor Johnson, whose jud 
however, was warped by 
phobia, —_— 
not ten good li 


ent, 
is Scotch 

insisted there were 
nes in the whole, and 
these ten he would allow to be picked 
out separately. When a weak pas- 
sage was quoted to him about sin- 
cerity and its inflexibility, this won- 
derful man, prepared at all points, 
demolished it by a noble ge from 
Juvenal on the same subject; “and 
after this,” he roared, “comes Johnny 
Home, with his earth gaping and 
destruction crying.” 

The play was taken back to its 
native town a little ignominiously, 
brought out at Edinburgh with true 
Scotch rapture, and pronounced the 
finest thing since S It 
later found its way to London, was 


* Davies says great pressure came from Leicester House and the noble connexions of 
Home, which is a mistake. Garrick was not accustomed to resist such pressure; such 


exions were not made until later. 
Warphy in 1767. 


Davies says it was sent to Garrick in 1756, 
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pushed into Covent Garden, and had 
success. Both the biographers chuckle 
over Garrick’s feelings at this turn of 
fortune, and delight in picturing him 
consumed with spleen and mortifica- 
tion. Murphy says it wasas “though 
the manager had brought down a 
judgment on himself—that he was 
constrained to accept the very infe- 
rior plays from the same author, 
“ Mgis,” and the “Siege of Aqueleia.” 
It was on the success of his pla 
that Home found protection in hig 


laces. Lord Bute “took him up.” 
he poet, as he was called, lived in 
South Audley-street to be close to 


his patron. He was introduced to 
the Prince of Wales, who actually 
commanded his new play “ Aigis” 
three times. A pension of a hundred 
a year was a more satisfactory token 
of approbation ; yet, though this was 
a failure—in spite of all efforts made 
to push it—Garrick made a true friend 
of its author. He treated him with 
sincere cordiality and affection, which 
vulgar whisperers and spectators im- 
uted to a wish to curry favour with 
Hence patrons. He was often found 
at Hampton, with a band of his 
countrymen and admirers. There 
was one pleasant day when he took 
down the brothers Adam, Robert- 
son, Wedderburn, Carlyle, and some 
more. Garrick was so eager for this 
company that he met them along the 
may They brought “golf clubs” — 
their national game, and showed their 
host how to play it. A Parson Black, 
from Aberdeen, who was vicar of 
Hampton, distinguished himself. 
Mrs. Garrick was there too, growing 
a little stout by this time, but gay 
and pleasant, and speaking Englis 
perfectly. It was curious that one of 
the guests—Carlyle—some ten years 
before should have been her fellow- 
passenger in the Harwich packet when 
she was the dancer Violette, dressed 
up in boy’sclothes. Acommon Scotch- 
man might have officiously reminded 
his hostess of this old and awkward 
acquaintance ; but Carlyle wasaclever 
oak accomplished man who had seen 
the world. After dinner the wine was 
carried out to the Shakespeare Tem- 
ple. A charming sward ran down to 
the river, and through a leafy archway 
it could be seen winding and glisten- 
ing. Carlyle executed a wonderful 
stroke with his golf, sending the ball 
down the sward, through this arch, 
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well into the river—a feat which so 
delighted Garrick that he begged the 
golf as a present and record. Hom 
in short, was in great friendship an 
favour—was made confidential ad- 
viser in some of his many discus- 
sions, and even chose him as his 
second in a quarrel he had with Mr. 
Calcraft—the “protector” of Miss 
Bellamy. “ Yet,” says Dr. Carlyle, 
who aintee this, “this was only his 
little vanity ;” thus repeating the 
unmeaning and parrot-cry which he 
had picked up in the open thorough- 
fares of the town. 

Some years had now passed away 
since “The Fribbleriad” had ap- 

ared. There was time for it to 

ave been forgotten ; but Mr. Fitz- 
patrick had not forgiven his enemy. 
An Sees had now come round 
which gave him an opening for re- 


venge. 

Garrick had often wished to abol- 
ish the absurd custom which still 
obtained, on actors’ benefit nights, of 
having the stage “built up,” as it 
was called ; that is, covered with a 
sort of temporary amphitheatre, the 
seats of which were filled with ladies 
and gentlemen. This was the actor’s 
privilege; but it was fatal to all sense 
of illusion. Sheridan reminded him 
of their old Dublin days, and told 
how he had courageously and in de- 
fiance of riots driven the public from 
his stage. But Garrick, with more 
sagacity and prudence, hit on a bet- 
ter plan. This was to enlarge and 
improve his theatre, and give as much 
room and spaciousness in front as 
would compensate for what he took 
away. Lacy, who had a taste for 
theatrical architecture, approved of 
the scheme, and made such judicious 
alterations that the theatre gained 
not only in room but in beauty. 

Garrick was indeed no niggard as 
to what concerned his house. He 
kept it up handsomely, and was al- 
ways getting designs for scenery and 
effects from the fountain-head of 
theatrical effect—Paris. It was the 
fashion, however, to pee him as 
stingy aad shabby in the mounting of 
his plays, just as it was the fashion 
to represent him as niggardly and 
avaricious in his private habits. The 
one charge was about as well founded 
as the other. But these alterations 
and improvments were an increased 
charge upon the theatre. The staff 
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of actors and supernumeraries had 
been increased, and it was only fair 
that the managers should in some 
— be recompensed for their liber- 

y- 
It was proposed to make an alter- 
ation in a trifling matter that affected 
the audience. It was not a very 
serious change to abolish the half 
price during the run of a new play, 
but restore it whenever the regular 
stock-pieces, where, too, Garrick’s 
strength and attraction lay, were 
played. This had been the old cus- 
tom, and was certainly not unreason- 
able ; but it furnished the oppor- 
a that Fitzpatrick was looking 
or. 

In January, then 1763, the coffee- 
house frequenters were attracted by 
placards, posted up everywhere, in 
which their attention wascalled to this 
new grievance. It was represented 
as a great hardship, and one that 
should be resisted ; Mut it was added 
with an ostentatious moderation, 
without any violence, and no outrage 
on law and order. They should as- 
sert their rightsfirmly. A theatrical 
community is never slack to accept 
an invitation of this kind. There is 
an excitement—with a security and 
immunity—not to be found so cheaply 
anywhere else. “The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” was being played, 
with some alterations by Victor, and 
had reached its tenth night, when it 
was to be performed for the benefit 
of Davies, and when the curtain rose 
the uproar burst forth. The house 
was packed with the conspirators, and 
the notoriously wan face of Mr. Thady 
Fitzpatrick was seen in the boxes. 
In a moment he was haranguing 
them. Beside him was his aid-de- 
camp, the Cheapside haberdasher. 
With fierce and excited language he 
told them it was their time to fix the 
price, and exhorted them not to 
submit to the imposition. The con- 
fusion brought out the manager, who 
was received with yells and uproar. 
They would not give him a hearing. 
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Yet he was prepared with a reason- 
able case. He would have shown 
them how the expenses had mounted 
from sixty to ninety pounds a night, 
though this was hardly the point in- 
volved.* But in truth he was wrong, 
or had raised a wrong issue. For 
“The Gentlemen of Verona” had been 
played before with its alterations, and 
was not in that sense a. new piece. 
Garrick was called on to say yes or 
no, to the question whether he would 
yield. He wished to explain. He 
was driven off, and then the rioters 
proceeded to the next regular step, in 
theatrical dissatisfaction. They fell 
on the theatre and its fittings, broke 
the lustres and girandoles. Moody, 
the popular actor of Irishmen, snatch- 
ed a light from a ruffian who was in 
the act of firing the theatre. After 
this destruction of property, the cur- 
tain was let down, the money return- 
ed to the rioters, and the house 
cleared. 

On the following night—the awk- 
ward occasion selected for bringing out 
a new play—the mob returned in fresh 
force. Garrick was called for at once. 
On his appearance, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
his henchman, Burke, by his side, sud- 
denly stood up, and called out, “ will 
you, or will you not, charge half-price 
for every piece except a pantomime?” 
Garrick at once graciously gave in 
against his own judgment, but wi 
suaded by the cautious Lacy. This 
took them by surprise; but a victim 
they were determined to have. 
Moody was called for, and required 
to beg pardon on his knees for what 
he had done the previous night. 
This strange demand he met in bur- 
lesque way, by saying, in the tone of 
one of his stage Irishmen, “that he 
was very sorry he had offended them 
by saving their lives.” This trifling 
only infuriated them, and the cry 
was “down on your knees.” Moody 
boldly said, “ By G—, I will not,” and 
walked off the stage. But though 
Garrick embraced him and applauded 
his spirit, to save his theatre he had 


*I have discovered in an old magazine a copy of the “ pay list” of Drury Lane, of 


only two years later. 


There were a hundred performers on the books, and the total 


amounted to within a few shillings of the sum Garrick had named. The salaries are 


good for those days. 


Garrick had £2 15s. 6d. a night; Yates and wife, £3 6s. 8d. ; 


Palmer and wife, £2; King, £1 6s. 8d.; Parsons, 6s. 8d.; Mrs. Cibber, £2 10s. ; Mrs. 
Pritchard, £2 6s. 8d.; Mrs. Clive, £1 15s.; Miss Pope, 12s. 4d.; the Italian dancers, £1, 
and £1 3s. 4d.; the “ Fund,” £1 15s.; and the nightly charity, 3s. 8d. There is rather 


a “ bill of costs’” air about these charges. 
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to engage that Moody should not play 
any more until they gave-permission ; 
but he assured Moody in private that 
his salary should go on. This was on 
the 25th and 26th of January, 1763. 
Flushed with their triumph, they 
repaired to Covent Garden, where 
they pursued exactly the same course ; 
but Beard, one of the patentees, with 
more spirit, declined to agree to their 
demands. His theatre was accord- 
ingly sacked; but he was able to 
secure some of the rioters, and bring 
them before the Chief Justice. 
Meanwhile Moody, with good 
spirit, presented himself at Fitz- 
patrick’s chambers, and demanded 
satisfaction for the injuries. The 
natural pusillanimity of the beau was 
said to have shown itself; he shuffled, 
turned pale, proposed an amende, 
and agreed to bring about a reconcili- 
ation between the actor and the 
public. He was said also to have 
written an apology to the manager. 
But he was to havea greater humili- 
ation; when the rioters were brought 
to Mansfield’s house he was obliged 
toattendalso.* Hisunnaturally pale 
cheek was seen to turn yet paler as 
the Chief Justice administered to 
him a stern rebuke, saying that if a 
life had chanced to have been lost in 
the fray he would have been held 
responsible. With judicious wisdom 
he allowed the matter to be accom- 
modated, and after a wholesome 
warning allowed them to go ; he told 
Fitzpatrick that he was astonished 
to see one who looked like a gentle- 
man there. The history of theatrical 
riots would make a curious narrative, 
and not the least curious feature 
would be the almost invariably 
leadership of persons of condition. 
From Garrick, too, came another 
stroke on the unlucky Fribble. The 
manager found clos opening for 
his incorrigible taste for comic 
rhymes, a turn that was the result 
of his “ fussiness” and belief that 
the town was engrossed with every- 
thing that concerned him. This, too, 
led him into the questionable step of 
puffing himself a little, as it were to 
carry out the fiction that the piece was 
byanotherhand. Nowappeared alu- 
dicrous parody on Dryden’s famous 
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ode, a favourite shape of humour, 
which is hardly so now, as it is to 
be feared there is no such popular 
familiarity with the ode as would 
make a burlesque of it intelligible. 
It was called “ Firzcie’s TrruMPH, 
or the Power of Riot.” Here are a 
few specimens :— 


“Twas at the rabble rout, when Mima 

won, 

Through Fitzgig, Fitzgig’s son! 

Below, in awkward state, 

The blustering ruffian sate 
On his audacious throne, 

His noisy peers were placed around, 

No footpads in the dark are found, 
The blarneying Burky by his side.” 


Then is described Garrick’s ap- 
peal. He runs with rapid skill 
through elocution’s bounds. Shake- 
speare had, indeed, here stamped an 
image of himself—a Garrick for the 
world— 


“ The sons of taste admire the lofty sound, 
A present Shakespeare, hark, they shout 
around.” 


Then the riot begins— 


“ Revenge, revenge! then Burky cries. 
So the plunderers rise. 
See the sconces they tear; 
How they clash in the air. 
Behold a dirty band, 
Each a club in his hand. 


Behold how they toss up the benches on 
high ; 

How they break the orchestral abodes, 

And his instruments shatter by loads. 

The ruffians applaud with a furious joy, 

And a buck seized a candle, with zeal, to 
destroy. 

Burkey led the way, 

To guide them to their prey. 


Let judgment, then, resign the prize, 
And mourn her mangled crown ; 
She raised a Shakespeare to the skies, 
He threw a Garrick down. 
The plunderers rend the roof with loud 
applause, 
So merit lost, and riot won the cause.” 


After this repulse the pale-faced 
Beau is no more heard of. 


A ROUND OF CHARACTERS. 


We shall now gd back to give a 
minute view of Garrick in all his 


* Murphy says that he was brought there as one of the rioters; but Davies's account 
that he merely attended, seems more probable. 
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favourite characters. Such a view 
has never been presented before. 

We can conceive a very gay and, 
bright picture of the young man now 
“on town” and full of gaiety and 
spirits, welcome at many tables for 
his wit and liveliness, and asserting 
his title to be a youth of “literary 
parts,” by throwing off verses. Now, 
a young buck declines to walk with 
him in the park, on the plea that 
young Garrick was not finely dressed 
enough, which brings out the follow- 
ing smart jingle :— 

“ Friend Col and I, both full of whim, 
To shun each other oft agree, 

For I’m not beau enough for him, 

And he’s too much a beau for me. 

Then let us from each other fly, 

And arm in arm no more appear, 

That I may ne’er offend your eye, 

That you may ne’er offend my ear.” 


This found its way, of course, though 
solemn and introductive, into the 
poet’s corner of the “ Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine,” with some others, signed with 
the letter “G.” From the turn of 


I. 


these it can be seen that he was more 
engrossed with pleasure and devotion 
to the fair than to tasting wines. 


Thus he addressed Chloe :— 


“Tf fools admire, or whining coxcombs 
toast, 

The vain coquettes the trifling triumph 

boast; 

Proned to enslave, they roll their con- 

quering eyes, 

Fond of the fame, though careless of the 

prize: 

A nobler fame be generous Chloe’s 

care, 

Empowered to wound—how glorious ‘tis 

to spare. 
“Gq” 

It would almost seem as though 
the young wine merchant found his 
advances sadly interfered with by the 
beaux and gallants of higher degree. 
Both these little pieces are in a spirit 
of hostility to that class. 

A friend to whom he showed it the 
last, wrote an answer to the effect 
that Chloe was helpless in such 
matters, and that her eyes must kill, 
though her gentle breast might feel 
mercy :— 

“ As well bid the bright orb that rulegthe 
da 

Contract at pleasure or expand its ray.” 
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This was all in the true spirit of the 
conceits of the time. 

In the same way he addressed lines 
“Toayoung Lady embroidering ;” but 
far superior is his epitaph on hilips, 
the musician, who died in extreme 
poverty :— 

“ Philips, whose touch harmonious could 
remove 

— pangs of guilty power and hapless 

ove, 

Rest here, distressed by poverty no more ; 

Here find that calm thou gavest so often 

before. 

Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful 

shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like 

thine.” 

He also sent in an epitaph for the 
“Mock Doctor.” But his connexion 
with Drury Lane was already be- 
ginning. In November, 1740, the 
whole city was in a tumult of joy at 
Vernon's victory over the Spanish. 
Nothing was heard but the “ gallant 
Vernon ; the brave Vernon ;” and on 
the 28th of November the “ brave 
Peddie’s” whole ship’s crew was in- 
vited to Drury Lane to see the “ Tem- 
rest” acted in the presence of the 

rince of Wales and other persons 
of distinction. The proceeds were 
distributed among them, and after the 
play they came on the stage and re- 
turned their thanks. Young Mr. 
Garrick recollected a sea song which 
his friend Gilbert Walmsley had 
written, and he himself having added 
an apropos stanza, it was sung on the 
stage by Mr. Lowe in presence of all 
“ Peddie’s tars” :— 
“ Come, my lads, with souls befitting, 
Let us never be disthay’d. 
Let’s avenge the wrongs of Britain, 
And support her injured trade. 
The true spirit of the nation 
In our honest hearts we bring ; 
True tho’ in an humble station 
To our country and our king.” 


Garrick’s addition is much more 
spirited, and has the true nautical 
chime :— 
“ Hark! the roaring cannon thunders— 
See, my lads, six ships appear— 
Every Briton, acting wonders, 
Strikes the southern world with fear. 
Porto Bello, fam’d in story, 
Now at last submits to fate, 
Vernon's courage gives us glory, 
And his mercy proves us great.”* 


* Mr. Caveeven took care to inform his readers, in a note, that the additional lines were 


added by his “ingenious correspondent, G.” 
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The Doctor Barrowby, who was 
Macklin’s friend, was a fair specimen 
of the droll, drinking, moneyless 
creatures who frequented the coffee- 
houses about Covent Garden, and 
adjourned from the coffee-houses to 
the theatre. The butchers of Clare 
Market were unrecognized but influ- 
ential patrons of the drama, and rallied 
round a popular favourite in great 
numbers. Inthe centre of the market 
was a great pillar with a gold ball on 
the top, which was often a place of 
rendezvous for meetings.* At the 
coffee-houses were regular ordinaries, 
with dinners at from 6d. to 1s. a head ; 
and for the shilling two courses were 
served, and there was a good deal of 
what was then called “good com- 
pany” to enjoy it. Upstairs were pri- 
vate rooms; noblemen and “swells” 
eat apart. Social life was then life ; 
it seemed an anticipation of modern 
Parisian existence; and the play- 
house and coffee-house was the home 
of “the man about town.” 

The excuses for this sort of society 
were ingenious. There were ail 
sorts of clubs formed to promote the 
same etid of conviviality and conver- 
sation, There was one whose mem- 
bers were chiefly players, and known 
as the Walking Club; they had a 
weekly dinner at St. Alban’s; the 
members were pledged never to go in 
a carriage, but to walk the twenty 
miles to and from the place of enter- 
tainment. All the actors swarmed 
about the regions of the playhouses, 
the courts and alleys in Litt!e Russell- 
street, Vinegar-yard, and such liaunts, 
so that, as one of them said, they 
could be mustered by beat of drum. 
It is surprising how purely metropo- 
litan London was in those times— 
people living beyond a radius of fifty 
milesrarely came there ; the provinces 
had their own metropolis, and it was 
only persons of condition who “came 
up” to town. The country gentle- 
man could be detected at a glance 
from his gray or drab suit, his slouched 
hat, and uncurled hair. The audiences 
of that time had their special features 
also ; and as to what the pAybotee 
looked like, a glimpse at Hogarth’s 
plates will help us. We can see 
the orange women, whose ranks have 
furnished so many actresses to the 
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stage ; the boxes; the spikes sepa- 
rating the orchestra from the pit 
—a necessary defence in those days 
of riot and assault ; and the twisted 
sconces. The boxes were kept for 
people of rank and condition. The 
pit, the centre of criticism, was 
crowded with young merchants, bar- 
risters, and students; there were 
few women seen there. It was all 
left to the professional critics. These 
sat gravely, and listened to the piece ; 
and after it was over adjourned to 
their favourite coffee-houses, where 
strangers sat in adjoining boxes, and 
listened reverently to the criticisms 
and discussions given publicly for the 
benefit of the whole room. 

At the Bedford was always seen 
Doctor Barrowby, a man who, had 
he chosen, might have been a leading 
physician of the town; but, sitting in 
coftee-houses, drinking, and criticizing 
plays over his liquor, he very soon 
sank to be the chartered physician of 
the players—a not very lucrative 
round of practice, and perhaps as 
little profitable to them as it was to 
him. A life of this sort, spent over 
a tumbler, was likely to be preca- 
rious; and one day in a Bow-street 
coffee-house, he was struck down by 
what he called a pain in his head, but 
which was a stroke of apoplexy. He 
had his head shaved and rubbed with 
brandy, and when that failed, said 
he knew “it was all over with him.” 
He died the next morning, a miser- 
able sacrifice-of wit and talent to 
conviviality. 

The young wine merchants set up 
business in Durham-yard, where they 
had their vaults and offices. This 
was at the bottom of one of the little 
streets leading out of the Strand. 
Later the brothers Adam swept 
Durham-yard away, and raised what 
was then considered a stupendous 
architectural monument, the Adelphi 
arches, and the block of buildings 
reared upon them. It was not a 
little curious, that many years later 
the wealthy manager should have 
been living in one of these pretentious 
mansions, where his vaults had once 
been. 

They were said to have formed a 
sort of theatrical connection, most of 
the coffee-houses about the theatres 


—$—_—_——————_—— a ee ee ee 


* This gold ball found its way to John Kemble’s garden.— Taylor. 
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giving them their custom. Mr. Cooke 
once saw a business receipt of the 
firm’s, to a Mr. Robinson of the 
Strand close by, who had given them 
an order for two dozen of Red Port, 
at eighteen shillings a dozen. It was 
signed, 
“For Self & Co., 
October, 1739. 
‘“*D, GARRICK.” 


If a reminder of these wine-selling 
days was wanted, there was one 
quarter from whence it was sure to 
come. Foote, in whose lightest re- 
mark was an air of malignant flip- 
pancy, was fond of saying “that he 
remembered Garrick, in Durham- 
yard, with three quarts of vinegar in 
the cellar, calling himself a wine 
merchant.” When a man has raised 
himself by honorable exertion, there 
is always some one to recall the time 
of the Durham-yard, and the three 
quarts of vinegar. 

But a partnership was not 
likely to prosper where one of 
the partners was a gay, elegant- 
spirited youth, who did not scruple 
to stand up on the tables of the 
coffee-houses where his wine was 


being drunk, and give a series of di- 


verting mimicries. These produced 
intense delight and applause, and it 
was almost a matter of course that 
the judges and critics should tell the 
clever young fellow that he was 
made for a higher and more splendid 
career than that of retailing wine. 
Their tempers too did not assimilate, 
the senior partner being slow, serious, 
and pedantic, and fond of his busi- 
ness ; while the junior partner was 
invited out to parties, recherche for 
his gifts and pleasant manners, and 
found at the coffee-houses and 
theatres. Under such conditions 
business could not have thriven. 

One who knew him at this time 
describes him happily “a _ very 
sprightly young man, neatly made, of 
an expressive countenance, and most 
agreeableand entertaining manners.’’* 
And the portraits of him at this date 
have all that air of “neat make and 
pleasant youthful brightness” in the 
face. At the convivial meetings he 
was “the idol,” and easily took the 
lead. He would relate stories of his 
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Portuguese life; but excelled in 
humorous pictures of travelling life, 
and characters met on the road. One 
of his enemies, who had often listened 
to him, and who was himself a hu- 
morist, declared that he had scarcely 
heard anything to compare with the 
rich fun and gaiety of these sketches. 
But it was noticed that the stage 
was his darling subject, and that his 
mostfavourite mimicries were those of 
actors. Such a course of life for one 
so young—he was then but twenty- 
three—would have infallibly ship- 
wrecked any of the youths of the 
day. But these were sallies of pure 
enjoyment and honest good spirits ; 
and in every stage of David Garrick’s 
life, we find the correcting restraint 
of calm good sense, which others with 
less command of themselves, chose to 
translate into selfishness—“ nearness” 
—and such unpleasant qualities. 

It was remarkable, too, that he had 
a companion from whom he was al- 
most inseparable. This was an actor 
belonging to Drury Lane—a strange 
character—an Irishman of a rough 
humour and ability, a good fives 
player, andavery promising actor. His 
appearance was remarkable ; a coarse 
face, marked not with “lines,” but 
what another actor with rude wit 
had called “ cordage.” 

He was struggling hard to get free 
of a very “pronounced” and strong 
brogue, and having come to the stage 
with what was to English ears an 
uncouth name, and to English mouths 
an almost unpronounceable one, had 
changed it from M‘Laughlin into 
Macklin. In his company young Gar- 
rick found great delight as well as pro- 
fit. For his remarks were shrewd, and 
his knowledge of the profession very 
deep. He had also seen a good deal 
of the rough and dirty places of life, 
had undergone the useful discipline 
of astroller’s life, and had met adven- 
tures. The pair were almost insepar- 
able, and for some five or six years 
were scarcely a day out of each others 
company. 

In the following year, 1740, the 
bold, daring, dashing Woffington 
came from Dublin and was engaged 
by Rich at Drury Lane. She must 
have been an admirable creature, 
with true spirit, which carried her 


* Cooke’s Life of Macklin, p. 96. 
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over many defects, though there 
were those in London who found her 
only “an impudent Irish girl.” A 
face half languid, half saucy, with a 
free and easy air, not to say slatternly, 
about the dress, are the characters of 
the Charlemont House portrait, a 
sketch by Hogarth, too little known. 
By this impudent but good hearted 
Irish girl, strutting her fine “breeches 
part” of “Sir Harry,” and chattering 
with loud merry voice, through the 
House, was young Garrick to be 
attracted. The bold and forward 
actress was no less taken with him. 

For Garrick’s admirers—admirers 
of his later domestic life—his deco- 
rum, his scrupulous attention to all 
the decencies of respectability, and 
his almost monastic fidelity in his 
relations as a husband, this part of 
his life would be a little humiliating. 
For with this bold and unrefined 
creature he is said to have formed 
a connexion which lasted several 
years. This may have been one of the 
vulgar coffee-house scandals sent 
abroad perhaps by Garrick’s own 
indiscretion, or by the garrulousness 
of Macklin, who seems to be the au- 
thority for it. But however that 
may be, if the affair would seem to 
have begun in pure affection, to have 
been carried on with almost refine- 
ment, and with a view it certainly 
bears a different complexion from the 
liaison of a gay young town rake, 
and a free and wanton actress. 

It was at this time that he culti- 
vated his literary taste, and sent to 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” some of 
the weak Dellacruscan trifles which 
are found in the poet’s corner of the 
miscellany. The first part that Miss 
Woffington appeared in was Sylvia, in 
the “ Recruiting Officer,” and to the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine” the young 
wine merchant was sending his verses 
“To Sylvia.” The tone of these is 
very refined ; and the hint conveyed 
in the first, that she should not regard 
mere town admirers, but one who 
really loved her, showed that his 
attachment had begun at least under 
pree principles. ‘They were signed 


“ SONG. 
“TO SYLVIA. 
“Tf truth can fix thy wavering heart, 
Let Damon urge his claim, 
He feels the passion void of art 
The pure, the constant flame, 
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“Though sighing swains their tormenta 
tell 
Their sensual love contemn ; 
They only prize the beauteous shell, 
But slight the inward gem. 


“ By age your beauty will decay, 
Your mind improve with years, 
As when the blossoms fade away 
The ripening fruit appears. 


‘“‘ May heaven and Sylvia grant mysuit 
And bless the future hour, 
That Damon who can taste the fruit, 
May gather every flow’r.” 
. 
There is an air of respectful gal- 
lantry in this address which seems to 
show a genuine tendresse. The turn 
of two other little stanzas to the same 
object, tend to prove the same thing. 
They showed that “Sylvia” could 
relish the wit of Prior, and that her 
admirer could advance his suit by 
the harmless and respectful tactics 
fashionable in the case of ladies of 
reputation. These lines were written 
in Sylvia’s Prior :— 


‘‘Untouch’d by love, unmoved by wit, 
I found no charms in MATHEW’s lyre; 
But unconcerned read all he writ, 
Though love and Phebus did inspire. 


“Till Syiv1a took her favourite’s part, 
Resolv’d to prove my judgment wrong, 
Her proofs prevailed, they reached my 
heart, 
And soon I felt the poet’s song.” 


As a matter of course it must have 
been his friend and schoolfellow, Sam 
Johnson, then drudging with his 
“Urban” cave, that secured admis- 
sion for these trifles to the “‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.” These last stanzas 
are neater and less tawdry than the 
average specimens of the magazine 
poetry. 

“Peg” Woffington was moreclever 
than has been supposed ; she could 
speak French perfectly, danced with 
infinite grace, and had originally 
attracted attention in Dublin, not by 
“breeches parts,” but by characters 
requiring study and refinement to 
interpret them. But there was a song, 
said to be from the same hand, and 
in honour of the same divinity, which 
attracted great attention, and became 
popular. It was sung all over Lon- 
don and at great housés, This was 
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called “ Loyely Peggy ;” its lines are 
pleasant and musical.* 

The actress herself was not insen- 
sible to Garrick’s attractions. She 
was indeed capable of a sincere 
attachment ; and Murphy, who knew 
her well, and had many conversations 
with her, pays her the warmest tri- 
bute. “ Forgive her,” he said, “ one 
female error, and it might be fairly 
said of her that she was adorned 
with every virtue : honour, truth, be- 
nevolence and charity were her distin- 
guishing qualities. Her conversation 
was in a style always pleasing and 
often instructive. She abounded in 
wit.” And it may be added that Mr. 
Reade’s charming novelette, and his 
popular comedy of “‘ Masksand Faces,’ 
do not travel beyond the fanciful de- 
coration of romance, and haye a literal 
basis of truth. For that “one female 
error” there is some extenuation, 
considering the state from which the 
stage was then emerging, and that the 
coulisses were open as of right and as 
lawful pasture to every man of qua- 
lity or reputation. 

This relation continued for five or 
six years. There can be no doubt 
she became attached to Garrick. Her 
reply to the nobleman, Lord Darnley, 
who was jealous of the actor, and 
who convicted her, after many denials, 
of having seen the actor, only that 
morning, seemed to hint at this. 
“ Well, and is not that an age ago!” 
She had said that she had not seen 
him for an immense time. Yet this 
answer was nade after their intimacy 
had nearly ceased. Garrick was said 
to have promised her marriage ; and 
such an alliance would have been 
advantageous for her. Murphy says 
that he had put a ring on her finger, 
with a solemn promise. But the 
prudent actor very soon said that 
an alliance with so light a character 
would not suit his rising prospects. 
We may credit him, too, with a wish 
to cast off all that bound him to 
follies of which he had grown 
ashamed. By that time, too, Mrs. 
Wotllington’s “one failing,” had be- 
come too notorious to admit of a 
reputable union. 

ortraits of this gay and wonder- 
ful creature have been given again 
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and again. Her life, whichwas a little 
drama in itself, has been very often 
told—her battles in the green-room 
with other haughty tragedy queens; 
her dreadful exit from the wings, 
when the audience heard her scream 
“OQ God!” and she was caught in 
some one’s arms, and her gradual de- 
cay into a “skeleton,” and decent 
founding of alms-houses at Tedding- 
ton. Her mother, whom she decently 
supported, was long seen in Dublin—a 
respectable old lady in a velvet cloak, 
with a deep fringe; her diamond 
ring and agate snuff-box, going from 
one Catholic chapel to another, and 
gossiping a good deal with her neigh- 
bours. 

After the actress’s death the execu- 
tors required another actress to give 
them up her stage wardrobe, and 
dazzling load of tinsel, and coronets 
of sham stage gold and glass precious 
stones, was restored. 

We have even a little glimpse of 
her over in Paris, sitting in the boxes 
of the French theatre with Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and Owen Sweeny, and they 
agreed that the French comedians 
far surpassed the English, but that 
the tragedians were inferior. ‘ This 
was a just criticism, for it was the 
fashion for the English to go into rap- 
tures over the stilted declamation of 
the Dumenil Diana. 

The little company at the little 
theatre where Garrick appeared 
was quite unpretending. Miss Hip- 
pisly was the chief lady who 
sang fairly, and “ Peter Bardin,” a 
good actor, a relic of the old school 
of Wilkes, a jovial Irishman, that 
soon got into a dispute with “a fel- 
low in the gallery,” and had to leave 
Goodman’s Fields in consequence. 

That first night was well remem- 
bered. There were many who, long 
after, told how they had sat in the 
boxes and pit and seen the “great 
Garrick ” play his first play. Among 
these was Macklin, with whom had 
been debated the choice of a play for 
his debut, and who had approved of 
the young player’s motive for the 
selection of Aichard—namely, its 
suiting his figure. 

Macklin, though quarrelling with 
him later, always talked fondly of 


* It may be doubted, after all, whether these verses were written by Garrick, Mr, 
Taylor heard that they were by Sir C. Hanbury Williams, 
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this glorious night. The delight he 
felt, the amazing surprise and won- 
der at the daring novelty of the 
whole, and yet, at the same time, the 
universal conviction of the audience 
that it was right. There, too, was 
Taylor, an oculist, who remembered 
that simple and easy action of 
Richard’s throwing away the prayer- 
book, causing a sensation in the au- 
dience. It was so different from the 
solemn mouthing from Buckram and 
saws, which was the old fashion. 
' And there, too, was “Gentleman 
Smith,” the polite actor, who had a 
university education, and went to 
Newmarket every year, and could 
boast that he had never blacked his 
face or gone down a trap. It was 
indeed a night to be well noted, not 
for the actor’s sake merely, but for 
the great revolution it brought round 
in the stage. The bill that some one 


of the enraptured audience held in 
his hand has been preserved. 

There were then no official “ cri- 
tiques ” in the daily papers which set 
out elaborately the details of the act- 
ing. The journals were too small, and 
all space was economized strictly for 


news ; yet, under such conditions, the 
meagre notice that was read next in 
the Daily Post becomes very signifi- 
cant. For its extent it is almostenthu- 
siastic. “ Last night,” said the Daily 
Post, “was performed gratis the 
tragedy of ‘ King Richard the Third’ 
atthe late theatre in Goodman's Fields, 
when the character of Richard was 
performed by a gentleman who never 
appeared before, whose reception was 
the most extraordinary and great that 
was ever known on such an occasion. 
We hear he obliges the town this 
evening with the same performance.” 

There was here the fiction of a first 
appearance, and the cloak of mystery 
as to the name was kept up for some 
time. For the next three nights the 
play was repeated; the part of 

whard by “a gentleman who had 
never appeared but twice or thrice.” 
On the twenty-third he played his 
Ipswich part of Aboan with Yates, 
who had been at Ipswich also. For 
these first seven nights the success 
was more with the audience than 
with the town, and the receipts were 
but an average of thirty pounds a 
night. But then the theatre was a tiny 
one. Curiosity was only just beginning 
to be aroused, and the procession of 
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carriages had not set out from Gros- 
venor-square to the West End. 

On the twenty-eighth “Love 
Makes a Man,” was given with “Don 
Dismallo,” by the gentleman who 
performed Aing Richard (Mr. Gar- 
rick was not yet announced). 

In November he went back to 
Richard, and on this night, as he 
came from the wing with— 


‘Now is the winter cf our discontent,” 


his attention was attracted by a little 
figure in black, seated in a side-box, 
and whose eyes seemed to shoot 
through him like lightning. He re- 
membered the little dark figure at 
once as Mr. Pope, and was at first 
much disturbed, and the little poet 
was besides regarding him with a 
serious earnestness. But this timid- 
ity wore off; the house was pre- 
sently in a roar of delight, and he 
saw the poet showing his delight 
with applauding hands, This was 
indeed an honour; for Pope had 
given up theatres, but was _per- 
suaded to come by his friend Lord 
Orrery. He was charmed, and with 
all the prejudice in favour of Better- 
ton, whom he thought unapproach- 
able, he turned to his friend and 
said, “that young man never had his 
equal, and never will have a rival.” 
This was reported to Garrick, as was 
the poet’s apprehension lest “the 
oung man should become vain, and 
be ruined by applause.” Nothing 
was more unlikely. In every step of 
his life—from the opening to the end 
—there was no lightness or rashness, 
but a careful restraint, and making 
good his ground as he went along. 

We may suspect that this visit was 
on the night of November the twenty 
sixth, “when a great number of per- 
sons of quality and distinction were 
at Goodman’s Fields, to see King 
Richard, who all expressed the high- 
est satisfaction at the whole perform- 
ance, Several hundred persons were 
obliged to return for want of room, 
the house being full soon after five 
o'clock.” The following night his 
own farce of “Lettie,” while Miss 
Hippisly gare a song called “The 
Life of a Belle.” 

Then came the “Orphan,” with 
“the gentleman who played Richard” 
in “Chamont;” then a long interval 
during which ‘‘ Pamela” had a sort of 
run, 
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On December the second, the night 
of his benefit, it was announced that 
“the gentleman who played King 
Richard” was Mr. Garrick, who 
would now appear in “ Fair Penitent,” 
to be given gratis. Tickets were to 
be had at the Bedford coffee-house, 
Tom’s in Cornhill, Cary’s in the 
Minories, at the Fleece, and at Mr. 
Garrick’s lodgingsin Maurfield-street, 
Goodman’s Fields. ““The stage will be 
built as after the manner of an 
amphitheatre, where servants will 
be allowed to keep places, and like- 
wise in the front boxes, but not in 
the pit. A seat in either pit or box 
was four shillings, equal to about 
nine in our time; and the gallery 
was one and sixpence. The servants 
were required to be there by three 
o'clock.” * 

Old Cibber, a waif and stray of 
the past, discontented, looked on at 
these successes sourly. His own son 
—afterwards to be a bitter enemy of 
the new actor—was on the stage, and 
in possession of a good many of Gar- 
rick’s parts. Though Cibber had a 
contempt for his son’s ability, he 
affected to consider him superior in 
Every one was coming to the 


Bayes. 
old man to sound the new actor’s 


praises, and ask his opinion. No 
doubt he was told of Pope’s admira- 
tion, It was not unnatural that one 
had seen and known all the old 
school, and were committed by long 
criticism and years of writing to that 
school, should not relish a revolu- 
tion in principle.. He would lose his 
temper on this subject, and depreciate 
the actor by shrugs and “ pishes,” 
and bitter remarks. Even at Tom’s 
coffee-house, where he was playing 
cards one night with an old general, 
the subject was introduced, and put 
him out so much that he revoked. 
“Have you no diamonds, Mr. Cib- 
ber?” ‘Yes, a million, by G—d,” 
said the other, who swore terribly. 
“ And why not play them, then?’’ he 
was asked, pettishly. One of the 
good natured by-standers called out 

romptly, “ because Garrick would not 
fet him!’ His rather good-humoured 
retort to the old general was, “ Don’t 
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be angry, for by G—d I can play ten 
times worse if [ like.” t 

Another night they were still harp- 
ing on the same strain; but this was 
later, when Garrick had been play- 
ing Fribble. “You should see 
him,” said Cibber to a lord; “he is 
the completest little doll of a figure— 
the prettiest little creature.” “ But 
in other characters,” said the lord, 
“has he not great merit?” He did 
not answer for a moment. Then 
suddenly, “ what an admirable /’rib- 
ble, such mimicing, ambling, _fid- 
getting. Well, he must be a clever 
fellow to write up to his own charac- 
ter so excellently as he has done in 
this part.” 

Nothing is more curious than the 
linking of distant eras by a generation 
or two. //is era had been in the days 
of William the Third, and yet the 
mother of a gentleman who died not 
many years since, recollected this 
veteran perfectly, standing at the 
parlour window of his house in 
Berkeley-square, at the corner of 
Bruton-street, “drumming with 
his fingers on the frame.” He 
seemed to her a calm, grave, and 
reverend old gentleman.t 

Once Mrs. Woffington gave him 
and Arthur Murphy a little dinner, 
and as usual he spoke with great 
contempt of Garrick. ‘Come, Col- 
ley,” said she, “ you must own he is 
a very clever young man.” He said 
he was fair enough in Fribble, thus 
always carefully avoiding any praise 
of his really great parts. But he 
said his son was much superior in 
Bayes. Murphy then struck in and 
joined Mrs. Woffington in these 
praises, and at last got the old critic 
to admit that Garrick was “a very 
extraordinary young man.” It was 
a pleasant little evening, for after 
dinner they both, with much impor- 
tunity, succeeded in getting him to 
give some snatches of his old cha- 
racters. 

“ Well, you jade,” he said at last, 
“if you will help my memory, I will 
do a bit of Sir John Brute ;” and 
broke into the first speech, which 
Murphy said was admirable ; and 


—— 


* See newspapers of the day. 


+ Murphy told part of this story to Mr. Taylor. 


The 


He was present at the scene. 


remark about Garrick, Cooke heard from Macklin, 


" ” 
t Taylor, 
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he, recalling one little touch—the 
sudden change from praises of the 
absent wife to an expression of dis- 
like and disgust when he heard her 
footstep. “ But here she comes !” 
This look Murphy thought surpassed 
anything he had ever seen on the 
stage. 

Later again, when Fleetwood 
asked him in his green-room when 
they were to have another comedy 
from him—“ From me!” cried the 
old man; “but who would take 
the characters?” ‘“ Why, sir,” was 
the answer, “ there’s Garrick, Mack- 
lin, Clive, Pritchard e: SOvea” 
said Cibber, “I know your list very 
well ; but then, my dear fellow,” he 
said, taking’ a pinch of snuff very 
deliberately, “where the devil are 
your actors?” Quin’s position, as 
the established tragedian, who was 
in command of the town, was also 
affected by the new Actovx’s success. 
He was in fact thrust down and 
deserted. Nothing more mortifying 
than such a desertion could be con- 
ceived, and his hostility was almost 
excusable. But there was a fatal 
truth in the hypothesis he threw out 
in his first burst of disgust. “If 
this young fellow be right, then we 
have been all wrong.” He secretly 
believed that they were right, and 
therefore the “young fellow” was 
wrong. But the public were de- 
ciding the question rapidly, and 
without any question of delicacy. 
Such dethronements have been al- 
ways carried out with the rudeness 
of a coup d@etat. And yet there was 
a bluff honesty about Quin, and even 
a dignity in the way in which he set 
himself to do battle for his throne. 
And when he found himself fairly 
beaten, he gave up the struggle at 
once, and retired from London. He 
had no animosity to his conqueror, 
and became his warm friend. He 
had, however, his jests and satirical 
remarks, the best of which was his 
calling Garrick “the Whitfield of the 
stage,’ a speech in which there was 
no ill-nature.* 

Quin added that that sectary was 
followed for a time, but they would 
all soon be coming back to church 
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again. Garrick was soon told of his 

speech, and retorted in his favourite 

rhyme— 

“Thou great infallible forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are revered no more ; 
When doctrines meet with general repro- 

bation, 
It is not heresy but Reformation.” 


He was asked what he thought of 
Warburton. “ Why,” said he, “ when 
he gets to heaven, he will be seen 
mounted on the tallest horse there, 
and calling out to Paul, ‘Hold my 
stirrup,’ and to Peter, ‘ Bring my 
whip.” With this may be compared 
Churchill’s description of the Bishop 
walking— 

** He was so proud that should he meet 

The twelve Apostles in the street, 

He’d turn his nose up at them all, 

And shove his Saviour from the wall.” 


At last, on the 24th of May, 1742, 
the Goodman’s Fields’ season closed, 
but not without some pressure of the 
old persecution. It was only na- 
tural, indeed, that the managers of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
finding their houses growing “ thin- 
ner” every day, and the gaudy stream 
of the nobility’s chairs and carriages 
struggling through the narrow streets 
which lead to the howse where Mr. 
Garrick was acting, should think of 
what unfair aid they might get from 
the instruments of repression fur- 
nished to them by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. Sir John Barnard, the old 
enemy of the players, was ready to 
aid. Lawyers had by this time dis- 
covered a legal check for the trick of 
playing a tragedy gratis, by taking 
admission-money for hearing a few 
tunes played before it, and it became 
evident that the little theatre could 
not maintain a struggle against such 
odds. A compromise was made. It 
was agreed that Garrick should en- 
gage at Drury Lane at a salary of 
£500 a year, and that Giffard and his 
wife should be taken into the com- 
pany. This was Garrick’s stipulation 
a feature of whose life, professiona. 
as well as private, was loyalty to his 
friends. And of “Billy Havard,” 
and some of the inferior comedians 
who had played with him, he took 


+ Of all Quin’s jests, ‘among the most masterly in the language,” as Mr. Forster says, 


his two on Warburton were the best shown and most masterly. 


same subject which has not been quoted, 


There is a third on the 


. 
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the same care. Before he left he 
played for Yates and Miss Hippisly, 
and for Betson and Dunstall. Al- 
Ways generous and kind, he even 
came to Drury Lane, for “ one night 
only,” to ay! for an unlucky Mrs. 
Harper, who had failed in her benefit 
before, but whom Ais services more 
than compensated for that failure. 
When the theatre had to he closed 
hecame to Drury Lane, played Bayes, 
Lear, and Richard, once each, “ di- 
viding the house” with Fleetwood, 
and having then finally agreed with 
him for the next season, set off for 
Treland, as we have seen. 

Five hundred pounds seemed then 
an amazing sum ; it was more than 
player had ever been known to re- 
ceive. To Sir John Barnard and the 

rofessed enemies of the stage, it must 

ave been a shock to hear of such 
encouragement. But there were great 
days coming for the stage. It had 
found a new prophet and reformer, 
whose acting was first to rouse the 
dormant interest of a public that was 
half indifferent, half contemptuous, 
and then firmly fix it by the dignity 
and decency of his life. The handsome, 
broad, and intelligible principles on 
which he directed his establishment, 
extort respect and admiration, turn- 
ing what had been a mere common 
show into one of the institutions of 
society that was looked to eagerly by 
all classes, from the King tothe lowest 
of his subjects. 

That manager, “Charles Fleet- 
wood, esq.,” had been originally a gen- 
tleman of good fortune—somesix thou- 
sand a year, it was said, and had been 
tempted, like so many more, by the 
fatal seductions of theatrical manage- 
ment. But it was not the difficulties 
of this theatre or a run of ill-fortune 
that led him into embarrassment, but 
his own extravagant and expensive 
tastes. He was fond of high society, 
and of the costly habits of high so- 
ciety, and he had an extraordinary 
fascination of manner, and a winning 
grace that excited interest not only 
in his “high” friends, but in the 
crowd of creditors who were always 
pressing him. Taking him in this 
view, and looking at the stories that 
are told of his successful appeals, he 
really seems to have been an antici- 
pation of the character of another 
manager, who had the same extrava- 
gance and the same charm, and whose 
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father, Thomas Sheridan, was 
sently to come out on the Du 
boards. 

Macklin, then a true Bohemian, was 
Fleetwood’s friend and companion. 
They both frequented White’s, where 
they gambled heavily, and were both 
equally unlucky. From this friend, 
after a successful benefit, or a run of 
good fortune at the gaming table, he 
would borrow small sums, with a 
manner of sensitive distress which 
worked on the hardest creditor, and 
which was a specialité of his; and 
finally, at one crisis, when he was on 
the point of being arrested, obtained, 
from Macklin’s good nature his 
security for a bond of some two or 
three thousand pounds. This was a 
serious obligation, and as he felt that 
it would be a serious drag upon all 
his exertions, having such a danger 
hanging over his head, he determined 
to free himself on the first oppor- 
tunity. When Mr. Charles Fileet- 
wood was taking the Prince of Wales 
round Bartholomew Fair, attending 
him with torches, and acting as 
Cicerone, Macklin presented himself, 
with loud voice and frantic manner, 
pretended he had “ broken gaol,” and 
insisted on unconditional release. 
Fleetwood, fearful of exposure be- 
fore his august patron, promised to 
meet him that very night at the 
“ Bunch of Grapes,” in Clare Market, 
and actually came, attended by his 
solicitor, Mr. Forrest, Paul White- 
head, and Havard, one of his com- 
pany. There was wonderful acting 
on all sides, except on the part of 
Whitehead, who very generously 
offered to take Macklin’s place in the 
bond. He had a fortune, and was 
a far better “mark” than Macklin. 
A new arrangement was made ; he 
believed that the arrangement was 
merely temporary, and did not know 
how deeply Fleetwood was involved. 
That manager’s affairs grew worse 
and worse, and when he fled away to 
France, leaving everything in hope- 
less confusion, the unfortunate poet 
was thrown into prison to answer for 
the bond he had so rashly put his 
name. Indeed all through there was 
an amiability about this poet which 
brought him into many troubles, and 
caused him often to be dragged into 
the quarrels of his friends as referee 
and counsellor. 

He was now gradually falling out 


re- 
lin 
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of an undignified round of characters, 
such as Jack Smatter, Clodio, in 
“The Fop of Fortune,” and even ‘the 
Ghost a “Hamlet,” which was 
scarcely of im uportance enough for 
his powers. He was secretly think- 
ing of a grand character, which was 
later to prove perhaps his finest 
a conception. He was now 
studying King Lear. 
ise beyond his years, he took no 
serious step without advice and con- 
sideration. Macklin and the jovial 
hysician, Barrowby, were taken 
into council. There were many dis- 
cussions at the Bedford, and the ad- 
vice they offered was that he should 
consult himself, and if he felt confi- 
dence in the matter, he should by all 
means attempt it. 

On the eleventh of March, 1742, he 
came forward in this character. The 
two friends were in the pit, charged 
to criticise jealously ; and though it 
was well received by the audience, 
they were not at all satisfied. They 
told him frankly that he had not caught 
the spirit of oldage, and was too young ; 
that hedid not show enough infirmity. 


He 


wanted dignity in the prison 
scene, though as far as dress went he 


looked the part well. That in the 
famous curse, in which he after- 
wards made such a “ point,” he began 
too low, and ended too high. Macklin 
after described this scene ;—the 
young actor sitting, pencil in hand, 
and carefully noting those remarks ;* 
and how at the end he thanked them, 
and said he would not play the char- 
acter again until he had thoroughly 
reconsidered and studied it. The 
play, however, had been already an- 
nounced for the next week. So he 
had to perform it again, and Macklin 
said not nearly as well as on the first 
occasion. It was then laid aside for 
six weeks more. 

He would not allow his two critical 


* It may be doubted if one of these criticisms was quite judicious. 
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friends to see his rehearsal, as he said 
their objections only constrained him 
in the performance. It was played 
towards the end of April. Newton, 
his old schoolfellow, was present at 
this revised performance, and was 
enraptured. A master of West- 
minster Scltool, and a chief clerk in 
the Treasury—good judges—who had 
seen Betterton and Booth, placed 
him far above the latter, and almost 
equal to the former. It was re- 
marked that he was now completely 
the old man, and represented the in- 
firmities of one who had passed four 
score years. It must have been a 
fine performance; quite new to the 
audience; full of tides of passion, 
grief, despair, rage, and fury, and a 
pathetic hopelessness and abandon- 
ment. What struck the clergyman 
was the complete change from the 
power and fury of Richard. He had 
now seen the young actor in four 
parts—Richard, Chamant, Bayes,and 
Lear, and he earnestly declared no- 
thing could be conceived more differ- 
ent than each. They were four 
different persons. This was the mis- 
take in the old actors. For passion, 
there was a sort of heroic standard, 
which was carried outin all characters, 
just as the Greeks put on their tragic 
magic mask, or - the English actors 
donned the tall plume of feathers for 
all staid and solemn characters. 
Cibber’s Wolsey, Newton said, and 
his Jago, all smelt strong of his Lord 
Foppington; and Booth’s rage of 
Hotspur was the same as that of his 
Lear. It was truly wonderful how a 
youth of five-and-twenty should have 
such force, and such a weight of 
manly passion, and ae pathos. 
From the pictures by Wilson and 
Houston, there would seem a little 
too much of the conventional old 
man in his dress and “ make-up,” his 
hair being too white and woolly. The 


In the passage— 


“ * Now will we steal upon these sons-in-law, 
And then kill! kill! kill!” 
they said he should have given a grand crescendo, “ ‘kill, kill!’ being uttered in all ‘the 


” 


loud-toned fury of revenge. 


Much more correct would seem Garrick’s reading, who 


5) 


gradually let his voice down, and spoke “ kill, kill!” ina scarcely audible whisper, I 
haye made free use of Macklin’s recollections of this part of Garrick’s career, as related 
to Cooke, which, though very rambling, and almost suspiciously minute, I have found 


surprisingly corroborated by Garrick’s correspondence, and other evidence. 


As an illus- 


tration he has mentioned these three performances of ‘“ Lear ;” and the last being at about 


six weeks interval. 
show that this is quite correct, 


A reference to Bishop Newton's letters to Garrick & this time, will 
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“curse” was the most tremendous hit 
in the play ; and Foote, six years later, 
in his pamphlet on “The Suspicious 
Husband,” gives us a picture of how 
this was done : “You fall precipitately 
on your knees, extend your arms, 
clench your hands, set your teeth, 
and with a savage distraction in your 
look, trembling in all your limbs, and 
your eyes pointed to heaven (the 
whole expressing a fulness of rage 
and revenge), you begin— 


‘ Hear, nature, dear Goddess,” 


with a broken, eager, inward utter- 
ance, and from thence rising in every 
line in loudness ani rapidity of voice 
till you come to 


‘ And feel 
How sharper than serpent’s tooth,’ &c. 


Then you are struck at once with 
our daughters’ ingratitude; and 
ursting into tears, with a most sor- 

rowful tone of voice you say,— 


‘Go—go, my people!’ ” 


On that night this curse was so 
terrible, the audience seemed to shrink 
away, and cower from him as from a 
blast of lightning—and the prepara- 
tions for it—his throwing away his 
crutch, clasping his hands, and turn- 
ing his eyes to heaven, inspired a 
strange forecast of terror. But it 
was in these transitions, fury to 
grief and hopeless wretchedness, for 
which this play afforded such open- 
ings, that he produced such a magi- 
cal effect. Some critics thought he 
was too slow and measured in his 
delivery of this passage ; and it was 
recollected that Booth hurried it over 
more impetuously. When he said— 

* Old fond eyes 

Lament, this cause again 

I'll pluck ye out.” 
His tenderness and piteous agony 
made every eye in the theatre fill 
with tears. “I never see him,” said 
an admirer of his,* “coming down 
from one corner of the stage with his 
old gray hair standing as it were 
erect upon his head, his face filled 
with horror and attention, his hands 
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expanded, and his whole frame actuat- 
ed by a dreary solemnity, but I am 
astounded, and share in all his dis- 
tresses. Methinks I share in his 
calamities ; I feel the dark drifting 
rain, and the sharp tempest, with his 


* Blow, winds, till you have burst your 
cheeks.’ 


It is here that the power of his 
eye, corresponding with an attitude 
peculiar to his own judgment and 
properly the situation is of force 
sufficient to thrill through the veins. 
What superlative tenderness does he 
discover in speaking these words :— 
‘Pray do not mock me; for as I am a 
man 
I take that lady to be my child Cordelia.’ ” 


It was of course played in the shape 
to which the profane mauling of Tate 
had reduced it, in which Hdgar is 
made to be in love with Cordelia, and 
the whole to end happily.t Yet 
these alterations were done with such 
surprising tact and instinct for the 
stage, that Tate’s scene between the 
lovers never ended without vociferous 
applause, and was one of the “strong” 
places of the play. It was ajudicious 
relief too, after all the rather mono- 
tonous storm of Lea7’s sorrows.t 

Another dramatic “alteration”— 
Lear's battle with the assassins—fur- 
nished Garrick with some acting 
which was recollected by the play- 
goers. His leaning against the side 
of the scene, his panting and exhaus- 
tion, and his sudden recollections of 
what he had done, and reply to the 
fellow who said that the old king 
had slain two of them, “ Did I so, 
fellow ?” was wonderfully done. And 
when he called out in rapture, and in 
Tate’s language, 

‘Old Lear shall be a king again!” 


the enthusiasm and delight of the 
audience knew no bounds. And at 
the close a special compliment was 
often paid to this play, of the 
audience renewing their plaudits 
again and again after the curtain was 
down, and the testimony of the way 





* Wilks. 


+ Dr. Johnson said that after his first reading of this play, he was too much shocked 
by Shakespeare’s ending ever to open it again, until he had to prepare his Edition. 

t For an analogous “alteration” in music, M. Gounod’s famous “ Meditation” on 
Bach’s first Prelude, shows what may be done by reverent treatment of a great master. 
It is now hard to say which has benefited most by the union, the “Meditation,” or its 


subject, 
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their feelings and sympathies had 
been worked on.* 

Some cavillers objected to his play- 
ing with straws, and to his weeping 
so much. But Foote defended him 
by quoting Cordelia’s speech of his 
taking “a straw for a sceptre,” and 
another passage where he says “I 
will weep.” But in the fourth act 
Foote thought heshould have changed 
his dress, for Cordelia asked, “Is he 
arrayed ¢” and he thought it a mis- 
take saying, “ Dear daughter, I con- 
fess that I am old,” in stout serious- 
ness, for it was meant to be ironical. 
The madness, too, of returning reason, 
was wonderfully effective ; though 
indeed this grand play is so furnished 
with dramatic life and changes that 
it all but acts itself; and when, after 
kneeling to his daughter, and not 
recognizing her, a glimpse of light 
begins to steal on him, and he said :-— 


“Do not laugh at me, 
For as I am a man 
I think that lady 
To be my child Cordelia.” 


Theaudience, who had beeninatumult 
of suspense and pity, now broke out, 
says Davies, into loud lamentations.t 
He adopted Macklin’s view of de- 
claiming “ Kill! kill !’ with intense 
fury and vindictiveness. Long after, 
Macklin, then his bitter enemy, would 
refer to that time and describe its 
wonderful success. 

“Tn short, sir,” he said, “the little 
dog made a chéf-d’ceuvre, and a chéf- 
d@ euvre it continued to the end of his 
life.’ We have the testimony of an- 
other enemy also—Mrs. Clive—as to 
this marvellous performance. She 
was seen one night standing at the 
wing abusing him, and weeping by 
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turns, until angry with herself for 
being so wrought on, she turned 
away impatiently with a “D—n him, 
he could act a gridiron!” Once 
when he was down at the front of 
the stage, in one of his tempests of 
agony, he unconsciously pulled the 
white wig to one side and exposed his 
own black hair underneath. With 
any other actor this would have been 
fatal, but the working of face and the 
light of the wonderful eyes held the 
audience spell-bound.t 

On another night, one of the sol- 
diers who were always placed on each 
side of a procession, was so affected 
by Lear, that he could not restrain 
his sobbing, and Mr. Garrick was so 
pleased by this testimony to his 
ability, that he sent for the man to 
his room after the play was over and 
gave him half a crown.|| 

When later Garrick and Barry 
were playing Lear against each other, 
the latter, with all his fine figure and 
bearing could not approach him. Mr. 
Tayler, who saw them both, thought 
Barry cold and tame, and recollected 
the ladies with their white handker- 
chiefs very busy in every box. 

Already he had fast friends, who 
revelled and triumphed in his tri- 
umph. Among these was one who 
was proud to call himself his 
“friend, countryman, and servant” 
—Newton, the future bishop—and 
who was now a tutor in a lord’s 
family. This clergyman was charmed 
even to enthusiasm with his friend’s 
genius. He encouraged him, and 
bade him make no excuses for adopt- 
ing such a profession. For long be- 
fore he had always believed “ he was 
a born actor, if ever man was so.” 
And he confidently made a prophecy 





* At a Dublin theatre I have seen two instances of public relief at dramatic justice 


being done which was excellent homage to the skill of the dramatist. 


One was, at the 


moment of the reprieve coming in Banim’s play of “Damon and Pythias,” when the 
whole house rose with delight and burst into a roar of satisfaction that lasted for many 
minutes ; something the same, though not so marked, when Portia discovers the “ legal 
point,” in the ‘Merchant of Venice.” So, too, I have seen the Admiral in ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan,” all but hooted from the stage. 

“+ Later, Mrs. Cibber became his Cordelia, which she performed, as she did all such 
characters, with sweetness and tenderness. He thought at one time of having Wood- 
ward in the Fool, and that actor promised to be discreet and restrained in his humour; 
but Garrick got afraid and hesitated to trust him. 

t “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” v. 93, p. 63, This appears to be given on Mrs. Garrick’s 
authority. 

|| It is astonishing how in this matter all gossipers must follow the same cue. ‘ Rainy- 
day” Smith, who tells this, puts it, ‘‘ was Garrick, who was as fond of a compliment as 
most men.” 
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which came true in a more remark- 
able degree than he could have anti- 
cipated, that this taking to the stage 
would not hurt his character, and 
would make his fortune. This was 


bold in the case of men who but half 


a dozen years before were being taken 
up under magistrates’ warrants, and 
were with difficulty making a liveli- 
hood “by their wits. And to the 
young man, a little nervous lest his 
aristocratic friends should think 
meanly of him for taking such a 
step, this friendly clergyman gave— 
a little awkwardly, perhaps—some 
kindly comfort, assuring him “ that 
an excellent actor, if he is at the 
same time an honest, worthy man, is 
a fit companion for anybody. Was 
not Roscius intimate with . Cicero, 
and Betterton with Sprat and Atter- 
burg, and other divines, not as a 
mimic and buffoon, to make diversion 
for the company, but as an agreeable 
friend and companion.”* The clergy- 
man went again and again, and made 
the dining-room at Grosvenor-square 
ring again with praises and raptures 
over his friend. He was never tired 
of going to see him, and bringing 
parties. They were all struck with 
the wonderful workings of his face. 
Though they found it hard at first to 
get a satisfactory view, as the stage 
was 80 overcrowded with spectators, 
whose heads were in the way. Thus 
they made Mr. Garrick secure places 
for them, at one time in the stage-box, 
“ where we may see your looks in the 
scene with Lady Anne, and as you lie 
on the couch, that is, that we may sit, 
with the stage on our right hand and 
the pit on our left.” So particular 
and eager was the good clergyman. 
The lord and his family only smiled 
at their tutor’s extravagance ; but 
when they went, became fully as rap- 
turous, declaring they had never seen 
the like before, and that it passed all 
expectation. And then they began 
to make up distinguished parties to 
go from Grosvenor-square to Good- 
man’s Fields to seehim. But yet more 
marked compliment was the great 
Mrs. Porter, the retired actress, who 
came to town specially and fixed to 

o with them. She was charmed. 
She said the youth was a born actor, 
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and knew more at his first appearance 
than others after twenty years’ train- 
ing. ‘Good God!” added she, as 
they were talking it over at the Car- 
penters, “ what will he be in time ?” 
Some one then said that he thought 
his Lord FKoppington was inferior ; 
on which the old actress quickly took 
him, saying it was impossible for 
young Garrick to do anything ill, 
and that he might excel /ess in that ; 
but excel he must in everything. All 
this was encouraging and delightful. 

This clergyman, who later was 
manly enough to “give Sterne a 
chance,” bishop as he was, was no 
less solicitous about his fellow-towns- 
man. He gave him praise’and criti- 
cism. At Christmas he sent him 
eager news that Pulteney, then in 
the thick of his polities, was anxious 
to hear him in the “ Orphan,” and 
the “Lying Valet,” and he begged 
that some night might be fixed in 
good time. The clergyman was quite 
awestruck at this honour. There was 
to be “a front box” secured, as being 
most commodious. But the young 
actor was a little careless, or perhaps 
did not hold the matter to be of such 
importance as did the tutor to Lord 
Carpenter, who was greatly concerned 
for the interests of his friend. It 
got to the end of January, and the 
“ Orphan” had not been played. “It 
would certainly have been a great 
honour to you, 7f of no other advan- 
tage, for such a person as Mr. Pul- 
teney to come so far to be one of your 
audience ; and if I had been in your 
capacity, I should have thought it 
worth while to have strained a point, 
or done almost anything rather than 
have disappointed him. I would 
have acted that night, if I had spared 
myself all the rest for it.” 

Now the Parliament was meeting, 
and there was an election to be heard 
at the bar of the house ; and it was 
impossible for Mr. Pulteney to come 
on the next night. So the box need 
not be kept. A lady of consequence, 
too, had disappointed. It was, in 
fact, most improbable that Mr. Pul- 
teney might be able to come at all. 
The good tutor writes in rather an 
aigre tone, and it is evident had en- 
gaged his influence to the statesman 


* It is characteristic that Newton, when bishop, should have been one of those that 
ranged themselves on Sterne’s side when he came to London. 
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to “command” the play from his 
fellow-townsman. Lord Bath later 
was one of the warmest friends of 
Mrs. Garrick, and some of the most 
charming letters that an old-gallant 
could write were addressed by him 
to her.. But in a few weeks Mr. 
Pulteney was asking “ Mrs. Deanes,” 
one of the Carpenter family, “ whem 
we were to go to Goodman’s Fields ?” 
and the party was actually made up, 
and appointed for the third night of 
Lear, which, as will be seen, was 

roperly its first night. It was a 
ong journey from Audley-street, 
nearly four miles. They went in 
“Mrs. Deanes’ coach,” and Lord 
Carpenter’s footman was sent on 
early to keep places. All this, nearly 
a hundred years ago, reads like mak- 
ing up a party to go to the play dur- 
ing the present week. Yet from all 
omission of “ Mr. Pulteney’s” opinion 
and approbation, in a letter written 
after the performance, it may be 
doubted if the statesman did go 
after all. 


** RICHARD.” 


This play was to be like a picture, 


which he touched and retouched 
again. We can follow these im- 
provements. Friends remarked 
that every night he mended. One 
little action of his was more signifi- 
cant than the most laboured effort ; 
and Mr. Taylor, who was among his 
audience on that first memorable 
night, recollected the extraordinary 
effect produced on the audience 
when he flung away his prayer-book 
after the Lord Mayor had retired. 
That most natural and spontaneous 
action seemed to confound the au- 
dience with delight and surprise, it 
being so totally opposed to all the 
stiff old vemmuaieal shape in which 
such an emotion ought to have been 
expressed. The idea seemed to be, 
as Mr. Taylor thought, that from 
that moment the old stagy manner 
was doomed. 

It was a miracle of acting. What 
struck all present was that he seemed 
to be so thoroughly identified, not 
only with the general type, but the 
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changing shades of hypocrisy, malice, 
venom, rage, fury, and hatred. For 
all this before there had been but one 
broad conventional delineation of 
“the wicked tyrant,’ who was 
savage and furious, and nothing 
more, Even at his opening speech, 
something new and characteristic 
was presented, for instead of “ chuck- 
ling” over his own deformity, and 
taking a quilp-like pleasure in being 
so odious to his fellow-creatures, he 
showed himself pained and uheasy 
when he dwelt on these defects. 
This reflection seemed to be only a 
fresh motive to avenge himself on 
those who were more blessed by 
nature. How infinitely more refined 
and sympathetic was such a concep- 
tion than the coarser and more 
vulgar notion which many of our 
seg to this day adopt. In his 
ove-making to Lady Anne, his 
ardour was so earnest and passionate 
that the audience for the moment 
forgot it was mere hypocrisy ; and 
here again, what a contrast to the 
mouthing, scornful advances of the 
older school, which only made the 
house wonder how the lady could 
receive with even a show of favour 
so unpleasant a suitor. The famous 
tent scene, however, whieh was 
talked of, and which Hogarth painted, 
seems to have deserved all this ad- 
miration. When he started from 
his sleep, his face, attitude, all was 
a picture of horrors and terrors. He 
called out boldly, as if in the battle, 
“Give me another horse!” then 
paused, and with dismay, came for- 
ward, crying out in misery, “ Bind 
up my wounds!” when dropping on 
his knee, prayed in the most piteous 
and tender accent, 


“Have mercy, heaven !”* 


When Catesby came, his terror 
and relief, and his gradual restoration 
to confidence and bravado, were 
again points quite new to the 
audience. All this had been lost in 
the monotonous plain chaunt of 
declamation. There were some little 
defects, however, on the surface 
merely. A friend remarked that 
as soon as he had laid down to sleep, 


* This seems too elaborate for the haste and flurry of his situation; and of a man 
suddenly roused from a dream, though Murphy says this was “an exact imitation of 


nature,” 
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he started up almost at once, with- 
out giving a proper time to fall 
asleep and dream. When, he said, 
too, in answer to Lady Anne's ques- 
tion :— 


“ What have I done? 
To me the worst of crimes—outlived my 
liking !” 


They thought he should have 
changed his voice at the last words, 
into an angry burst. But his reading 
was far more judicious—a slight 
pause—and speaking those words in 
the same key, but a little louder. 
This expressed calin and concentrated 
spite infinitely more effectively. 

In the battle scenes hewas as loud, 
fierce, and furious as could be ima- 
gined. When the news of Bucking- 
haim’s being taken was brought in, 
he uttered Vibber’s—not Shake- 
speare’s—famous, 


“ Off with his head! 
So much for Buckingham !” 


with such enjoyment and heartfelt 
delight that the audience burst into 
perfect shouts of applause. Yet it 
was noticed that at the end of some 
of these early performances he was 
often almost hoarse and “run out” 
by the end of the play, from this 
fierce shouting and declaination. This 
was an honest ardour which made 


him reckless in the expenditure of 


his powers.* 

Later he learned to husband his 
lungs and strength with a judicious 
economy. His death too was made 
a terrible spectacle.t 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan said 
“he thought his Aichard was ‘ fine,’ 
but not terrible enough.” ‘“ God 
bless me,” said the great Siddons, 
“what could be more terrible!’ 
She then told how at rehearsal he 
had bade her, as he drew Lady Anne 
from the sofa, to follow him step by 
step, so that he keep his face to the 
audience ; and he acted a great deal 
with his eyes. During the perform- 
ance, she was so overcome by his 
fearful expression, that she forgot 
her instructions, but was recalled to 
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herself by a look of reproof, which 
she said she could never think of 
without terror. 


BAVES. 


There was a vulgar and unworthy 
feature in the acting of these days, 
and which was much favoured by the 
audience, namely, the mean and 
cheap art of mimicry. Actors were dis- 
loyal enough to “ take each other off” 
on the stage, and without notice— 
a proceeding which would draw thun- 
ders of applause. Even in “ Rulea 
Wife,” where Wilkes as the Copper 
Captain withdrew back timorously 
from /stifania, and asked, 


“What! thine own husband!” 


Mrs. Oldfield brought down a tumult 
of applause by the fashion in which 
she in her reply exactly mimicked the 
tone of his voice. But “The Rehear- 
sal’—the prototype of Sheridan's 
“Ovitie,” —afforded the finest opening 
for such poor gifts. An audience is 
always ready to laugh ; but it is a 
disloyal and unworthy act for one of 
a profession to purchase that cheap 
approbation at the expense of a bro- 
ther in the profession ; and which is 
indeed. indirectly at the expense of 
the profession. A genius like Foote, 
and a creature like Tate Wilkinson, 
afterwards found their account and 
profit in this undignified ré/e, and it 
is one of the most entertaining stories 
of social retribution to see how furi- 
ously the greater mimic resented the 
liberty taken with him in the same 
trade by the small imitstor. The 
character of ayes, in which the 
“taking off” of actors was the lead- 
ing “ business,” Garrick took up, as 
being full of admirable humour, but 
also for a purpose of his own. The 
new style of acting he had introduced 
brought him enemies. The old actors 
affected to think he was taking away 
their bread. It was indeed natural 
they should feel as the old conserva- 
tives of a profession will do to young 
reformers. Garrick therefore, alone 
and unsupported, required to defend 


* This was noticed in one of the pamphlets of the day—not merely in “ Richard,” but 
in “Venice Preserved "—so that when he came to his grand upbraidings of the Senate, 
he was quite inaudible. 

t “It was accompanied,” says the pompous biographer, Davies, “ with the loudest gra- 
tulations of applause.” 
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himself, by every means, and in his 
Bayes therefore gave imitations of 
some of the old pedantic school. Yet 
with surprising delicacy he excepted 
Quin. 

Cibber, the son, was “in possession” 
of this part, and had brought in 
“ hobby ‘horses,” and such additions. 
But he spoiled the whole with grim- 
aces and tumbling, and arrant 
buffoonery. Garrick took a very 
different view. He was quite in 
earnest, and seemed to be unconscious 
of the merriment of the audience. 
This is one of the secrets of humour ; 
but then it was a new revelation. 
Cibber dressed it as a coxcomb or 
“fine gentleman.” At first Garrick 
took this view, and in a little water 
colour, we can see him in a huge 
flowing exaggerated white wig, a long 
scarlet coat turned up with black, 
and long gold peaks at the corners of 
his waistcoat; but he afterwards 
dressed himself with more absurdity, 
in arather shabby coat that had once 
been fine, a little hat, a large brown 
wig, high topped shoes with red heels, 
a mourning sword, and “ cut-fingered 
gloves.” If he was the Whitfield of 
the stage, he could now seize the op- 
portunity to spread his doctrines, and 
exercise the wholesome power of 
ridicule in the direction of reform. 
When the actors in his tragedy were 
rehearsing before him, the new Bayes 
checked and corrected them, and 
showed them how to deliver their 
speeches in what he called the true 
theatrical manner. Thus he would 
retire to the top of the stage, and 
drawing his left arm across his breast 
and resting his right elbow on it, 
would raise his finger to his nose, 
then nodding his head solemnly, and 
striding largely, would come slowly 
down, declaiming as he did so— 


‘So boar and sow, when any storm is nigh, 

Snuff up and smell it gathering in the 
sky. 

Boar beckons sow to trot in chesnut 


groves 
And there consummate their unfinished 


loves. 
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Pensive in mind, they wallow all alone, 
And snort and gruntle to each others 
moan,” 


The declamation of these wonderful 
lines was so faithful, that the audi- 
ence was never a second late in recog- 
nising its grand stage hero, Delane. 
Then he would change toa kind of 
soft languishing strain, but without 
the least relief or expression. 


“How strange a captive I am grown of 
late ; 
Shall I my love accuse or blame my fate!” 


And everybody knew Hale, the 
official lover of the stage.* 

He then fell into a tremulous 
raven-like tone of speech, now shrill 
and sharp, and now solemn. 


“‘ Your bed of love from dangers I will free, 
And most from love of any future bee. 
And when your heart strings shall with 

pity crack, 
With empty arms I'll bear you on my 
back, 
A pick-a-pack, a pick-a-pack.” 


This bombast was meant for Ryan, one 
of the veteran actors, who had played 
in Mr. Addison’s “ Cato.” This was 
an original idea, and one entirely his 
own ; and it was a rough way of re- 
forming. Delane was much hurt by 
the ridicule, and it is said took to the 
bottle to drown his mortification. It 
is infinitely to Garrick’s honour, that 
when some time later the actors re- 
monstrated with him on the injury 
he was doing them, he gave up his 
imitations, and never resumed them.t 
It must be remembered that there 
was fair and open war between him 
and the old conservative actors ; so 
he was not bound to any such good 
nature. 

Such an expostulation might have 
in vain been addressed to Foote. To 
the end of his life he jeered at and 
ridiculed every one. But how inferior 
even in this walk he was to Garrick, 
may be conceived by comparing the 
spirit in which he attempted his 
mimicry of actors. It was truly 
delicate of him to select the infirmity 





When Wilkinson gave his imitations in Dublin, gentlemen in the boxes would call it 
with delight, “‘ Sparks—Sparks of London,” &c., or other names, according to what each 


bit of mimicry was intended for. 


¢ “ For once in his life did a generous action,” said the ungrateful Tate Wilkinson, 
who, with a stupidity equal to his ingratitude, chronicles innumerable instances of Mr. 


Garrick’s kindness and generosity to him. 
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of Delane for ridicule, who was said 
to have only one eye. He therefore 
brought him on as a beggarman 
in St. Paul’s churchyard—“ would 
you bestow your pity on a poor blind 
man?” Ryan had met with an acci- 
dent in his mouth, which gave his 
utterance a peculiar discordance. 
This infirmity was also game; and 
he was brought out as a razor grinder, 
“Razors to grind, scissors to grind, 
penknives to grind.” Woodward 
was a difficult subject to ridicule ; 
but he could say something bitter at 
his expense. So he was brought on 
as Sir Fopling, ““wherever I go 
there goes a gentleman—upon my 
life a gentleman—and when you have 
said a gentleman—why—why Ee 
here Foote assumed his own voice— 
“you have said more than is true.” 
This is characteristic, and it is fortu- 
nate, and most illustrative of each 
one’s nature, that we can thus set 
them side by side in the same part. 











A long farewell 


Philoctetes’’ Farewell. 


PHILOCTETES FAREWELL. 
[sopH. PHIL. 1452-68.] 


FAREWELL! but ere ever I pass from the shore, 
I'll call on my island-home ; 
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Some of the touches in Bayes were 
capital—nothing was better than “his 
contempt for Mr. Smith’s judgment,” 
and his astonishment and distress at 
the players having gone away todinner. 
Foote made it a sort of peg to hang his 
own personalities on. Garrick some- 
times varied it with an “ occasional ” 
allusion. But here again set the two 
players side by side. Foote dragged 
in wretched creatures—little Squires 
and Canning, or some more wretched 
still, like Mrs. Dodd. But Garrick 
finds that one of his company, Hurst, 
has lately set up in the spirit trade. 
“ Sir,” he says, extemporizing as Mr. 
Bayes, “ you are an actor, and I un- 
derstand a brandy merchant ; now 
let me advise you to put less spirit in 
your liquors, and more in your act- 
ing, and you will preserve the health 
of your friends, and be more relished 
by the public.” This was a good 


natured advertisement, and had suc- 
cess. 


To the wave-worn cell, 
Farewell to its kindly dome ! 
And ye nymphs who range from the waters blue 
To the green sea-meadows, adieu ! adieu ! 


Once more let me hearken to Ocean’s voice, 
As he rears his crest on the steep ; 
Here, here ’twas my lot, 
In the shell-strewn grot, 
To cower among shadows deep, 
When the wild south wind as he smote on the bay 
Would drench my brows with the blinding spray ; 


When cry for cry, and curse for curse, 
The echo would give it again 
With a mocking might, 


From Hermes’ 


eight, 


As I tossed in a tempest of pain ; 
But now, O ye fountains and Lycian well, 
Hope unhoped for has dawned, farewell! farewell ! 


Lemnos! adieu ! to thy wave-girt isle, 
And waft me on pinions of peace 
O’er the waters wide, 


With Fate to ghide, 


And the friends who gave release ; 
And high above all the omnipotent God, 


Who made me both captive and free at his nod.” 
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THE OLD FIRESIDE STORIES OF WEXFORD. 


In submitting these specimens of folk 
lore, a branch of literature now dead 
or rapidly decaying, we must bestow 
a few words on the probable cause of 
the cessation of story-telling amon 
our country folk. However disturbed 
the state of the country continued 
from before the Christian era even to 
our own times, the old language still 
prevailed through the four provinces 
with but slight variation, and the 
tales kept hold on the people’s minds, 
as well from the incidents as from the 
properties of assonance and rhythm, 
which many portions of the stories 
had preserved from the original poetic 
form. When the genuine story- 
tellers of latter days had acquired the 
English tongue and attempted a nar- 
rative for the benefit of an English 
speaking audience, they found it out 
of the question to bring forth the 
precious passages referred to, and 
would bitterly lament their inability 
to give the sense (as they understood 
it) of the dear old legend. They 
became disgusted with the task of 
translating Irish ideas into their im- 
rfectly understood English, and the 
| eves transmission of the legendary 
lore was interrupted. What remained 
to the succeeding generation consisted 
of mere dry facts often badly connec- 
ted; and then the children were 
brought up in ignorance of the old 
language. The parents delighted in 
hearing them read out of their school 
books, such as those we lately treated 
about, during the long evenings, the 
few genuine story-tellers that still had 
life found their stories undervalued ; 
and the young pupils having heard 
‘but little of the old fictional treasures, 
were unable or disinclined to perpetu- 
ate them, and the household story has 
died out wherever the native tongue 
has ceased to be spoken. Emigration 
and the famine must bear their share 
of the blame. Here is the melancholy 
picture drawn by a respected corres- 
pondent, the editor of an excellent 
provincial paper, who still reveres the 
memory of the defunct Scealwidhes. 


“ Many a time did I to a late hour, sit on 


the hob of my grandfather's kitchen, lis-- 


tening to the servants or work-people tel- 
ling stories, when I got out from town to 


spend my Christmas or summer holidays in 
the country. My mother and brother now 
reside in the same locality; and as IT am 
often out there to see them, I make frequent 
inquiries after the old lore, but I can’t find 
a trace of it remaining. The old story- 
tellers have died long since. Their children 
and grandchildren are there, but they look 
at me with amazement when I ask if they 
know any of the old stories; and some either 
turn up their noses or laugh at me, for being 
such a fool as to go ask about such non- 
sense.” 


The penny novelists and the parlour 
libraries have aided in dethroning the 
viva voce legend as the multiplication 
of books dear and cheap in the last 
century damaged the interests of the 
drama. Itis useless to wish or expect 
the revival of the story-tellers’ sway, 
and such being the case, let us take 
comfort from the fact of the best of 
the old repertory being secured beyond 
the possibility of destruction in the 
collections of Grimm, Campbell, 
Dasent, Croker, and Keightley. 
They will still continue to delight 
imaginative and innocent boys and 
girls, but will not be able to hold 
their ground in the hearts and minds 
of precocious men and women in their 
teens, against the seductiops of Dick 
Turpin, Jack Sheppard, and Miss 
Forrester. 

We have come only on the last 
relics of the kindly old romance, 
gathered under the shadows of Mount 
Leinster, Black Stairs, and the White 
Mountain in the first quarter of the 
present century. We have examined 
without doubt, the valuable collections 
above quoted, but have purloined 
none of their contents. The ensuing 
stories are found in one or other of 
them in modified forms, but they are 
also bona fide recollections of our 
boyhood. We commence with a story 
the earliest heard, and found the 
hardest to be recollected. Let our 
Bantry and on authorities re- 
ceive due credit or blame as it may 
turn out for the style of the narratives. 


HAIRY ROUCHY. 


“There was once a widow woman, 
and often there was, and she had 
three daughters. The eldest and the 
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second eldest were as handsome as 
the Moon and the evening star, but 
the youngest was all covered with 
hair, and her face.was as brown as a 
berry, and they called her Hairy 
Ronchy.* She lighted the fire in the 
niorning, cooked the, food, and made 
the beds, while her sisters would be 
stringing flowers on a hank, or looking 
at themselves in the glass or sitting 
with their hands across. ‘No one 
will ever come to marry us in this 
lonesome place, said the eldest one 
day, ‘so you and I,’ said she to the 
second sister, ‘may as well go seek 
our fortune.’ ‘That’s the best word 
you ever spoke,’ said the other. 
‘Bake our cake and kill our cock, 
mother, and away we go.’ Well, so 
she did ; ‘and now, girls,’ said she, 
‘which will you have half this with 
my blessing or the whole of it with 
my curse?’ ‘Curse or no, mother, 
the whole of it is little enough.’ 

“Well they set off, and says Hairy 
Rouchy to her mother when they got 
to the end of the lane, ‘ Mother, give 
me your blessing, and a quarter of the 
griddle cake, I must go after these 
girls, for I fear ill luck is in their 
road. She gave her her blessing and 
the whole of the cake, and she went 
off running, and soon overtook them. 
‘Here’s Hairy Rouchy,’ says the 
eldest, ‘she'll make a show of us. 
We'll tye her to this big stone.’ So 
they tied her to the big stone and 
went their way, but when they were 
a quarter of a mile further, there she 
was three perches behind them. 
Well they were vexed enough, and 
the next clamp of turf they passed, 
they made her lie down, and piled 
every sod of it over her. 

“When they were a quarter of a 
mile further they looked back again, 
and there was the girl three perches 
behind them, and wern’t they mad! 
To make a long story short, they 
fastened her in a pound, and they put 
the tying of the three smalls on her, 
and fastened her to a tree.t The next 
quarter of a mile she was up by their 
side, and at last they were tired, and 
let her walk behind them. 

“Well, they walked and the 
walked till they were tired, and till 
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the greyness of night came round 
them, and they saw a light at a dis- 
tance. When they came up, what 
was it but a giant’s house, and great 
sharp teeth were in the heads.of him- 
self, and his wife, and his three 
daughters. Well, they got lodging, 
and when sleep time was coming they 
were put in one bed, and the giant's 
daughters were put in another, andl 
the foot of the daughters’ bed touched 
the head of theirs. Well becomes my 
brave Hairy Rouchy,—when the 
giant’s daughters were asleep, she 
took off the hair necklaces from her 
own neck and the necks of her sisters, 
and put them on the giant’s daughters’ 
necks, and she put their gold, and 
silver, and diamond necklaces on the 
necks of her sisters and herself, and 
then watched to see what would 
happen. 

“The giant and his wife were sit- 
ting by the fire, and says he, ‘ won't 
these girls make a fine meat pie for 
us to-morrow? ‘ Won't they! says 
she, and she smacked her lips, ‘ but 
I'll have some trouble singeing that 
hairy one.’ ‘* They are all asleep now,’ 
says he, and he called in his red 
headed giolla. ‘Go and put them 
strangers out of pain,’ says he. ‘But 
how’ ll I know them from your daugh- 
ters? says the giolla. ‘ Very easy, 
they have only hair necklaces round 
their necks.’ 

“Well, you may all guess what 
happened. So the night faded away, 
and the morning came, and what did 
the giant see at the flight of darkness, 
when the gate was opened by thie 
cow-boy, but Hairy Rouchy walking 
out through it after her. two sisters. 
Down the stairs he came; five at a 
time, and out of the bawn he flew, 
and mach go brath (away for ever)t 
with him after the girls. The eldest 
screamed out, and the second eldest 
screamed out, but the youngest took 
one under each arm, and if she didn’t 
lay leg to ground, you may call mea 
story-teller. She ran like the west 
wind, and the giant ran like the north 
wind; the sparks of fire he struck 
out of the stones, hit her on the back, 
and the sparks of fire she struck out 
of the stones, scorched his face. At 





* The Ch has the guttural sound. 


After much self controversy we have decided on 


retaining the name of the heroine as we received it. 
t That is,—her waist, her wrists, and her legs above the ancles were secured. 


t Literally “ Away to (the day of) judgment,” 
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last they came near the wide and deep 
river that divided his land from the 
land of the King of Spain, and into 
that land he daren’t pass. Over the 
wide deep river went Hairy Rouchy 
with a high, very active bound, and 
after her went the giant. His heels 
touched the bank, and back into the 
water went his head and body. He 
dragged himself out on his own side, 
and sat down on the bank, and looked 
across, and this is what he said. 
‘You're there, Hairy Rouchy,’ says 
he. ‘No thanks to you for it,’ says 
she. ‘You got my three daughters 
killed,’ says he. ‘It was to save our 
own lives,’ says she. ‘When will you 
come see me again?’ says he. ‘ When 
I have business,’ says she. ‘ Divel 
be in your road! says he. ‘It’s 
better pray than curse,’ says she. 

“The three girls went on till they 
came to the King of Spain’s castle, 
where they were well entertained, 
and the King’s eldest son and the 
eldest sister fell in love with one an- 
other, and the second son and the 
second sister fell in love with one 
another, and poor Hairy Rouchy fell 
in love with the youngest son, but he 
didn’t fall in love with her. 

“Well, the next day, when they 
were at breakfast, says the King to 
her, ‘Good was your deed at the 
giaut’s house, and if you only bring 
me the talking golden quilt that’s 
covering himself and his wife, my 
eldest. son may marry your eldest 
sister.’ ‘Ill try,’ says she; ‘worse 
than lose I can’t.’ 

“So that night when the giant and 
his wife were fast asleep, the quilt 
felt a hand pulling it off the bed. 
‘Who are you? says the quilt. 
‘ Mishé (myself),’ we the girl—and 
she pulled away. ‘ Waken, master !’ 
says the quilt ; ‘some one is taking 
me away.’ ‘And who’s taking you 
away?’ says he. ‘It’s mishe that’s 
doing it,’ says the quilt. ‘Then let 
mishe stop his tricks, and not be dis- 
turbing us.’ ‘But I tell you, mishe 
is carrying me off.’ ‘If mishe says 
another word, I'll get up, and throw 
him in the fire.’ So the poor quilt 
had nothing to do but hold its tongue. 

*** But,’ says the wife, after a few 
minutes, ‘maybe the divel bewitcht 
the quilt to walk off with itself.’ 
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‘ Faith and maybe so,’ says the giant ; 
‘Tl get up and look.’ So he searched 
the room, and the stairs, and the hall, 
and the bawn, and the bawn gate was 
open. ‘ Milé mollachd, says he; 
‘Hairy Rouchy was here ;’ and to the 
road he took. But when he'was on 
the hill she was in the hollow, and 
when he was in the hollow she was 
on the hill, and when he came to the 
hither side of the river she was on 
the thither. ‘You're there, Hairy 
Rouchy ! says he. ‘No thanks to 
you,’ says she..... * ‘You took 
away my speaking golden quilt,’ says 
he. ‘It was to get my eldest sister 
married,’ says she. ‘When will you 
come again?’.... ‘Divel be in 
your road,’ says he. ‘It’s better pray 
than curse,’ says she ; and the same 
night the speaking golden quilt was 
covering the King and Queen of 
Spain. 

“ Well, the wedding was made, but 
there was little notice taken of poor 
Hairy Rouchy, and she spent a good 
part of the day talking to a poor 
travelling woman, that she often re- 
lieved at home, and that was come by 
accidence as far as Spain. 

“So the next day, when they were 
at breakfast again, says the King, 
‘Hairy Rouchy, if you bring me to- 
morrow morning the chloive solais 
(sword of light) that hangs at the 
giant’s bed’s head, my second son will 
marry your second sister.’ ‘Tllmake 
the trial,’ says she ; ‘worse than lose 


n’t. 

“Well, the next night the giant’s 
wife was boiling his big pot of gruel, 
and Hairy Rouchy was sitting by the 
chimbly on the scraws that covered 
the ridge pole, and dropping fistfuls 
of salt into the pot. ‘You put too 
much salt in this porridge,’ says the 
giant to his wife, when he was sup- 
ping it. ‘I’m sure I didn’t put in 
more than four spoonfuls,’ says she. 
‘Well, well, that was the right size ; 
still it tastes mortial salty.’ 

“When he was in bed he cried out, 
‘Wife, I'll be a piece of cured bacon 
before morning if I don’t get a drink.’ 
‘Oh, then, purshuin’ to the sup of 
water in the house,’ says she. ell, 
call up the giolla out of the settle, 
and let him bring in a pailful from 
the well.’ So the giolla got up in g 
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bad humour, scratching his head, and 
went to the door with the pail in his 
hand. There was Hairy Rouchy, and 
maybe she didn’t dash fistfuls of sand 
and saltinto his eyes. ‘Oh, masther, 


masther, says he, ‘the sky is as black 
as your hat, and it’s pelting hailstones 
on me; I'll never find the well.’ 
‘ Here, you onshuch, take the sword 
of light, and it will show you the 


way. 

a So he took the chloive solais, and 
made his way to the well, and while 
he was filling the pail he laid the 
sword on the ground. That was all 
the girl wanted. She snatched it up, 
waved it round her head, and the 
light flashed over hills and hollows. 
Te you're not into the house like a 
shot,’ says she, ‘I’ll send your head 
half a mile away.’ The poor giolla 
was only too glad to get off, and she 
was soon flying like the wind to the 
river, and the giant hot foot after her. 
When she was in the hollow he was 
on the hill* .... 

“* You're a very good girl, indeed,’ 
says the King of Spain to Hairy 
Rouchy, the morning after the second 
matriage ; ‘you deserve a reward. 
So bring me the giant’s puckawn with 
the golden bells round his neck, as 
soon as you like, and you must get 
my youngest son for a husband.’ 
‘But maybe he won’t have me,’ says 
she. ‘Indeed an’ I will, says the 
prince ; ‘so good a sister can’t make 
a bad wife.” ‘But I’m all hairy and 
brown,’ says she. ‘That's no sin,’ 
gays the prince. 

“Sure enough, the night after, she 
was hard and fast in the giant’s out- 
house, stuffing the puckawn’s bells 
with the marrow of the elder; and 
when she thought the job was well 
finished she was leading him out. 
She had a band on his mouth, but 
when my brave puck found he couldn't 
bawl, he took to rear and kick like 
a puck as he was. Out came the 
elder marrow from three of the bells, 
and the sound that came from them 
‘was enough to waken the dead. She 
drove him at his full speed before 
her, but after came the giant like a 
storm. She could escape him if she 
liked, but she would not return, with- 
out puck, and bedad she was soon 
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pinned and brought back to the 
giant’s big kitchen. There was his 
wife and the giolla, and if he wasn’t 
proud to show them his prisoner 
there’s not a glove in Wexford. 

“* Now ma’am’ says he to her, ‘I 
have you safe after all the mischief 
you done me. If I was in your 
power what would you do to me? 

Oh wouldn’t I tie you up to the 
ceiling in a sack, you ould tyrant, 
and go myself and the giolla to the 
wood, cut big clubs and break every 
bone in your body one after another. 
Then if there was any life left in 

ou, we'd make a fire of the green 
oughs underneath, and stifle the little 
life that was left out of you.’ ‘The 
very thing I'll do with you,’ says he. 

“So he put her in a sack, tied it up 
to the beam that went across the 
kitchen, and went off with the giolla 
to the wood to cut down the clubs and 
green branches, leaving his wife to 
watch the prisoner. She expected to 
hear crying and sobbing from out of 
the sack, but the girl did nothing but 
shoutandlaugh. ‘Isit mad you are,’ 
says she, ‘and death so near you?’ 
‘Death indeed! Why the bottom of 
the sack is full of diamonds, and 
pearls, and guineas, and there is the 
finest views all round me you ever 
see ;—castles, and lawns, and lakes, 
and the finest flowers.’ ‘Is it lies 
you're telling? ‘Oh dickens a lie! 
If I’d let you up, but I won’t, you'd 
see and feel it all’ 

“ But the giant’s wife over-persuad- 
ed her, and when she was loosened, 
and got the other into the sack, she 
tied her hard and fast, ran to the out- 
house, threw a rope round the puck- 
awn’s neck, and he and she were soon 
racing like the wind towards the river. 
The giant and the giolla were soon 
back, and he wondered where his wife 
could be. But he saw the sack still 
full, and the two began to whack it 
like so many blacksmiths. ‘Oh Lord!’ 
says the poor woman, ‘it’s myself 
that’s here.’ ‘And to be sure, it’s 

ourself, says he; ‘here goes again.’ 

ut she roared out, ‘Ah sure, I’m 
your wife; don’t kill me for goodness’ 
sake!’ ‘Bethe laws,’ says the giolla, 
‘it’s the mistress. Oh, bad luck to 
you, Hairy Rouchy; this is your 


* A second repetition, with a supplement, always welcome to the story-teller, and not 


disagreeable to the audience. 
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doing. Run and catch her, master, 
while I take the poor mistress down, 
and see what I can do for her.’ Off 
went the big fellow like a bow arra, 
but when he came to this side of the 
river panting and puffing, there was 
the girl and his darling puckawn on 
the other side and she ready to burst 
her sides with the laughing. 

“* You're there, my damsel.’ ‘No 
thanks,’ &c. So the scolding match 
went on to the end, and then says he, 
‘If you were in my place, and I in 
yours now, what would you do? ‘I’d 
stoop down and drink the river dry 
to get at you.’ Butshe didn’t stop to 
see whether he was fool enough to 
take her advice, but led her goat to 
the palace. Oh, wasn’t there great joy 
and clapping of hands when the golden 
bells were heard a ringing up the 
avenue, and into the big bawn? She 
didn’t mind how any one looked but 
the youngest prince; and though he 
didn’t appear very rejoiced, there was 
a kind smile on his face and she was 
satisfied. 

“Well, the next morning when 
they were all setting out to the 
church, and the bridegroom was 
mounted on his horse, and the bride 

etting into the coach, she asked him 
for leave to take the poor travelling 
woman in along with her. ‘It's a 
queer request,’ says he, ‘but do as 
you like ; you must have some reason 
for it.’ Well when all were dis- 
mounting or getting out of their 
coaches, he went up to open the 
door for his bride, and the light 
almost left his eyes ; for there sitting 
JSornent him was the most beautifu 
young woman he ever beheld. She 
had the same kind innocent look 
that belonged to Hairy Rouchy, but 
she had also the finest colour in her 
face and neck and hands, and her 
hair instead of the tangled brake it 
used to be, was nicely platted, and 
curled, and was the finest dark brown 
in the world. 

“Glad enough she was to see the 
joy and surprise in his face, and if 
they were not the happy bride and 
bridegroom I never saw one. When 
they were talking by themselves, she 
told him that an enchantment was 
laid on her when she was a child, 
and she was always to remain the 
fright she was, till some one would 
marry her for the sake of her disposi- 
tion. The travelling woman was her 


guardian fairy in disguise. There were 
two unhappy iages and one happy 
one in the King of Spain’s family, 
and T’ll let every one here guess 
which was which.” 

Our early romancers used only a 
few strongly marked characters in 
their tales. Nice distinctions in 
character were not attempted, and 
it was always developed in action. 
There was no variety in indiyi- 
duals of the giant race; all were 
marked by brute force, cruelty, and 
stupidity. 

f the next tale there were several 
varieties, but the subject matter is 
not very pleasant to minds accus- 
tomed to thinking, as it strikingly 
illustrates the notion of folly ruli 
the world in company with the or 
of day. We shall select the least 
silly of the incidents, and confine 
them to one narrative: it would bea 
crime to spoil two with them. 


A LEGEND OF CLEVER WOMEN, 


“ Before Joan was married all her 
eople had a high opinion of her. 
hen Darby came to woo her, her 
mother told him in confidence that 
she could see the wind, and hear the 
flies when they coughed. Well, when 
they were at dinner the beer came. 
short, and Joanna went down to the 
cellar to draw a gallon full. She 
stayed a while, and then her mother 
went to see what was keeping her. 
She wasn’t coming back, and the 
father’s and Darby’s thirst was getting 
more troublesome ; so the old man 
went after the rest. As he forgot to 
return the bridegroom thought fit at 
last to try what had become of his 
new relations, and when he got inside 
the cellar, he found the whole of them 
sobbing and crying. ‘What in the 
world has happened, dear friends ? 
said he. ‘Oh, nothing !’ says the mo- 
ther, ‘but something terrible might 
happen only for the cleverness of my 
poor Joan. Do you see that loose 
stone in the vault just over the spigot? 
When my poor child was filling the 
gallon, that stone caught her eye, an 
she thought what a heartscald it 
would be when the little boy, that God 
will please to send to herself and 
yourself, would be filling a vessel, 
maybe when he’d be ten years old or 
so, and that stone tumble down and 
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kill him dead. So how could she help 
clapping her hands an’ roarin’ an’ 
bawlin’ when the thought came into 
her head ? and I’m sure her father an’ 
meself would have the hard hearts 
not to feel for ‘her.’ ‘Well, well, 
says Darby, ‘Ill soon put it out of the 
stone’s power to do mischief. So he 
got on a stillion, and pulled it away, 
and they all dried their eyes and re- 
turned to their dinner. 

“Well, when they were living by 
themselves, Darby says one morning 
to his wife after breakfast, ‘ You'll 
have my dinner ready at half past 
twelve to the minute. You know I 
have to go tothe town after it. ‘Never 
fear, Darby,’ says she; and sure 
enough she had a big black pudding 
hissing in the pan about ten minutes 
before she expected him. While she 
was watching it, the thought came 
into her mind that it would be a good 
thing to be drawing the beer while 
the pudding was frying. But while 
she was watching the beer falling 
into the jug, she heard them cry out, 
‘the dog is running away with the 
pudding!’ Out she flew like a racer, 
and after the dog with her; but 
when she had chased him two fields 
he was a whole field ahead of her, and 
she thought she might as well go back. 

“ Poor Joan! when she came to the 
cellar door, the floor was covered three 
inches deep with the beer, the barrel 
‘was empty, but the jug was full any 
way. ‘We must make the best of a 
bad market,’ says she. ‘ Darby would 
be vexed to see the cellar this way, 
and I must get out his drink whatever 
happens.’ So she emptied a sack of 
meal on the pool, and was delighted 
to see it was almost all sucked up. 
Then she laid the sack across to the 
barrel, and hardly wet her pumps, 
and would have the full jug coming 
back only for a kick she happened to 
give it. Poor Darby had a poor din- 
ner, but Joan was so heated, and so 

roud of her good management, that 
fe hadn’t the heart to scold her. She 
showed him how nicely all would have 
happened, and what a comfortable 
dinner she might have ready for him, 
only for the roguery of the dog when 
he found the door open, and how 
could she spare time to turn the cock 
when she heard the shout. Darby, 
however, began to suspect that she 
‘was not so clever as her father and 
mother said she was. 
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“ A week after, he had to go to the 
town, and says he, just as he was set- 
ting out, ‘Joan, you must mind what 
I say to you. Shan na Bo (Jack of 
the Cows) will be apt to call while 
I'm away for Browny, and Blacky, 
and Brackedy. He agreed to pay 
thirty pounds for them, but he’s 
rather tricky; so don’t let him get a 
hoof of one of them without paying 
the money on the nail.’ Pi be 
careful, says Joan. Darby came 
back in the evening. ‘Well, Joan 
my darling, how did you succeed 1’ 
‘Oh nicely. You'll never say after 
this day that I wasn’t clever. I think 
Shan is just as tricky as you said he 
was, but he didn’t circumvent me. 
‘Them cows,’ says he, ‘is dear 
enough, but I'll take ’em; what’s a 
man but his word ? and he was driv- 
ing them out at the bawn gate. ‘Oh 
stop! says I, ‘you didn’t give me 
the thirty pounds.” ‘Didn't I? 
says he. ‘Well, what a memory I 
have? and bedad,’ says he, ‘rum- 
maging his pockets, I left the rowl of 
notes on the dresscr coming out. Now 
T'll have the trouble of going for 
them. Ah! I wish my wife was as 
clever as you, Joan. I’d bea thousand 
pound richer to-day. Happy is the 
man thatowns you! Oh, this is what 
we can do, and save trouble. These 
three cows are mine. - I’ll leave you 
one in pledge till I send you the 
money this evening or to-morrow 
morning. Well, see my cleverness ! 
I kept the smallest because she'd eat 
the least till he’ll send the money. 
Now what do you say to me, Darby?’ 
‘Indeed, [ll say this to you. You are 
such a fool that I'll never lie a night 
by your side, till I find some other 
woman more foolish ;) and he turned 
his back, and to the road with him. 

“The first foolish woman he found 
had no window to her mud-wall cabin, 
and the door was turned to the north. 
She was running with a sieve in her 
hands in and out, erying, ‘I have it 
now,’ and, ‘I haven’t it now,’ till Darby 
asked her what she wasdomg. ‘And 
ain’t I striving to carry the sunshine 
into the cabin, and I can never get it 
inside thedoor?’ ‘ Have you a pick- 
axe in the way?’ ‘ Yes, to be sure.’ 
‘Well, P'll soon bring it in to you.’ 
He went to the wall next the sun, 
gave two or three strokes, and a grey 
streak was soon coming in, and a 
splash of light on the floor. ‘Oh, 
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fortunate was the wind that drove 
you in my road! what will I be giving 
you for this goodjob? ‘Ah, myg 
woman, all you’re worth wouldn’t be 
enough ; I'll take nothing; and he 
went on, saying to himself, ‘She is 
not more foolish than Joan.’ 

“He was going by a cabin, and 
such roaring and bawling as was 
coming out through the door! In he 
ran, and there was a man sitting on 
a chair, with a clean linen sack on his 
head and his shoulders, and his wife 
with a beetle, coming down on his 
head with the hammers of death, and 
he roaring like fifty bulls. ‘ What are 

ou doing, you wicked woman ? says 
Darby ; ‘do you want to kill the poor 
man?’ ‘Indeed an’ I don’t, but I 
want to make a hole in this divel of 
a shirt to let his head and face up 
through! ‘Have you ascissors about 

ou? ‘To be sure; Id be a purty 
foapebife if I hadn’t.’ Darby made 
a cut in the top of the bag, and the 
poor bruised head came out. ‘Oh, 
musha, wasn’t it good fortune that 
drove you into the cabin! What’ll 
we be giving you for your trouble ? 
‘All you’re worth wouldn’t be enough ; 
so I'll take nothing ; banacht lath ! 
I don’t think she’s worse than Joan. 
T’'ll go on.’ 

“The next adventure he met was 
in a widow-woman’s bawn, where 
herself and a few neighbours were 
striving to lift up a big cow to the 
eves of the cabin, and the poor animal 
kicking off their hats, and tearing their 
clothes with her hoofs. ‘God bless 
the men and their work !’ says Darby. 
‘God save you kindly,’ says they. 
‘What are yous doing with the poor 
baste?’ says he. ‘An’ sure we're 
striving to get her up on the tatch, 
says the widow, ‘till she makes a 
meal on all that fine grass that’s 
growing on itself, and the scraws at 
the top.’ ‘Let her down,’ says he, 
‘and may be we'll come on an easier 

lan. Give us a reaping-hook, if you 

ave the like.’ So he got a ladder, 
and was soon down again with an 
armfull of the grass. ‘ Well to be 
sure |’ says the poor widow, ‘ nothing 
bates the wit of man barring the bees. 
It was a good wind, &., &e. ‘I 
don’t think,’ says Darby, ‘she’s a bit 
worse than Joan. My journey is not 


er. 
“ Just as night fell, he went into a 
farm-house and put up for the night. 
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The owner was a widow-woman that 
was after burying her third husband. 
The first two were such crooked dis- 
ciples that she married a third to get 
the taste of them off her mouth, as 
she said. ‘ Where do you come from, 
honest man?’ says she to Darby after 
supper. ‘I am from the Gairdheen’ 
(Garden, the name of his farm). ‘ Qh, 
and are you from the GARDEN in 
earnest ? ‘Faith Iam so; what do 
bay admire about it? ‘Oh, and may 
you are acquainted with my poor 
husband, the last I mean, the others 
I’m sure never had the grace to get 
there.’ Darby now smelled a rat. 
‘And what sort of a man was your 
last, and what was the name was:on 
him? ‘An’ wasn’t he poor Jack 
Miskella, the innocentest and little- 
good-for-est man that ever drew on a 
stocking? A child of three years old 
would buy and sell him any day he 
ever got -. ‘I know the man you 
mean, and have a message to you from 
him. The poor man has no means of 
earning his bread, and his clothes is 
nearly worn out. So he does be beg- 
ging at the good Christians’ doers, 
and he bid me tell you, if you'd send 
him a comfortable suit of clothes, 
not forgetting a pair of double-soled 
brogues, you'd make a man of him ; 
and if he had an ass or a small gar- 
ran to carry him from one charitable 
house to another, he’d be as happy as 
a king, it ’ud be such an ease to his 
poor legs.’ ‘Ah, an’ them’s the very 
things he must have, my poor Jack ! 
I suppose you'd like to be off early to 
him. The ass will be ready bridled 
and saddled in the stable, and the full 
suit will be laid out here on the kitehen 
table; and if you think they'd be of 
any use, there'll be a few guinea notes 
in the pockets.’ ‘Never mind the 
notes ; every family does everything 
for itself in that country.’ 
“Tthink,says Darby to himself next 
morning, I’ve found a woman rather 
more foolish than poor Joan ; so I'll 
0 back to her. e did so, and they 
ed such a life that whenever a loy- 
ing couple are seen going together to 
mass or market, every one says, 
‘There goes Darby and Joan.’ ” 
There are considerable differences 
in the versions of the following stor 
as given by Grimm, the Swedis 
fireside chroniclers, and Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, the Dane. The fol- 
lowing is the form ip which our own 
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legendary chroniclers, devoid of accu- 
rate scientific knowledge, have pre- 
served it. 


THE TWELVE WILD GEESE. 


“There was once a King and Queen 
that lived very happily together, and 
they had twelve sons and not a sin- 
gle daughter. We are always wish- 
ing for what we haven't, and don’t 
care for what we have, and so it was 
with the Queen. One day in winter, 
when the bawn was covered with 
snow, she was looking out of the par- 
lour window, and saw there a calf 
that was just killed by the butcher, 
and a raven standing near it. ‘ Oh,’ 
says she, ‘if I had only a daughter 
with her skin as white as the snow, 
her cheeks as red as that blood, and 
her hair as black as that raven, I’d 
give away every one of my twelve 
sons for her.’ The moment she said 
the word, she got a great fright, and 
a shiver went through her, and in 
an instant after, a severe-looking old 
woman stood before her. ‘That was 


a wicked wish you made,’ said she, 
‘and to — you it will be granted. 


You will have such a daughter as 
ou desire, but the very day of her 
irth you will lose your other chil- 

dren.’ She vanished the moment she 

said the words. 

“ And that very way it turned out. 
When she expected her delivery, she 
had her children all in a large room 
of the palace, with guards all round 
it, but the very hour her daughter 
came into the world, the guards in- 
side and outside heard a great whir- 
ring and whistling, and the twelve 
princes were seen flying one after 
another, out through the open win- 
dow, and away like so many arrows 
over the woods. Well the King was 
in great grief for the loss of his 
sons, and he would be very enraged 
with his wife if he only knew that 
she was so much to blame for it. 

“Every one called the little princess 
Snow-white and Rose-red on account 
of her beautiful complexion. She 
was the most loving and lovable 
child that could be seen anywhere. 
When she was twelve years old she 
began to be very sad and lonely, 
and to torment her mother asking 
her about her brothers that she 
thought were dead, for no one up to 
that time ever told her the exact 
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thing that happened them. The 
secret was weighing very heavy on 
the Queen’s conscience, and as the 
little girl persevered in her questions, 
at last she told her. ‘ Well, mother,’ 
said she, ‘it was on my account my 
poor brothers were changed into wild 
geese, and are now suffering all sorts 
of hardship ; before the world isa day 
older, I'll be off to seek them, and try 
to restore them to their own shapes. 
“The King and Queen had her 
well watched, but all was no use. 
Next night she was getting through 
the woods that surrounded the palace, 
and she went on and on that night, 
and till the evening of nextday. She 
had a few cakes with her, and she 
got nuts, and mugoreens (fruit of the 
sweet briar) and some sweet crabs as 
she went along. At last she came 
to a nice wooden house just at sunset. 
There was a fine garden round it full 
of the handsomest flowers, and a 
gate in the hedge. She went in, and 
saw a table laid out with twelve 
plates, and twelve knives and forks, 
and twelve spoons, and there were 
cakes, and cold wild fowl, and fruit 
along with the plates, and there was 
a good fire, and in another long room 
there were twelve beds. Well, while 
she was looking about her she heard 
the gate opening, and footseps along 
the walk, and in came twelve young 
men, and there was great grief and 
surprise on all their faces when they 
laid eyes on her. ‘Oh, what misfor- 
tune sent you here? said the eldest. 
‘For the sake of a girl we were 
obliged to leave our father’s court, 
and be in the shape of wild geese all 
day. That’s twelve years ago, and 
we took a solemn oath that we would 
kill the first young girl that came 
into our hands. It’s a pity to put 
such an innocent and handsome girl 
as you are out of the world, but we 
must keep our oath.’ ‘But,’ said 
she, ‘I’m your only sister that never 
knew anything about this till yester- 
day ; and I stole away from our fa- 
ther’s and mother’s palace last night 
to find you out and relieve you if I 
can.’ Every one of them clasped his 
hands, and looked down on the floor, 
and you could hear a pin fall till the 
eldest cried out, ‘A curse light on 
our oath! what shall we do? ‘T’ll 
tell you that,’ said an old woman that 
a peared at the instant among them. 
reak your wicked oath which no 
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one should keep. If you attempted 
to lay an uncivil finger on her I'd 
change you into twelve booliawn buis 
(stalks of eed), but I wish well 
to you, as well as to her. She is ap- 
pointed to be your deliverer in this 
way.. She must spin and knit 
twelve shirts for you out of bog 
down, to be gathered by her own 
hands on the moor just outside of the 
wood. It will take her five years 
to do it, and if she once speaks, or 
laughs, or cries the whole time, you 
will have to remain wild geese by da 
till you’re called out of the world. 
So take care of your sister; it is 
worth your while. The fairy then 
vanished, and it was only a strife 
with the brothers to see who would 
be first to kiss and hug their sister. 

“ So for three long years the ee 

oung princess was occupied pulling 

g down, spinning it, and knitting it 
into shirts, and at the end of the three 
years she had eight made. During 


all that time, she never spoke a word, 
nor laughed, nor cried ; the last was 
the hardest to refrain from. One 
fine day she was sitting in the garden 


spinning, when in sprung a fine grey- 
hound and bounded up to_ her, 
and laid his paws on her shoulder, 
and licked her forehead and her hair. 
The next minute a beautiful young 
prince rode up to the little garden 
ate, took off his hat, and asked for 
eave to come in. She gave him a 
little nod, and in he walked. He 
made ever so many apologies for in- 
truding, and asked her ever so many 
questions, but not a word could he 
get out of her. He loved her so 
much from the first moment, that he 
could not leave her till he told her he 
was king of a country just bordering 
on the forest, and he begged her to 
come home with him, and be his 
wife. She couldn’t help loving him 
as much as he did her, and though 
she shook her head very often and 
was very sorry to leave her brothers, 
at last she nodded her head, and put 
her hand in his, she knew well enough 
that the good fairy and her brothers 
would be able to find her out. Before 
she went, she brought out a basket 
holding all her bog down, and another 
holding the eight shirts. The attend- 
ants took charge of these, and the 
ince placed her before him on his 
Coe The only thing that disturb- 
ed him while riding along was the 
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displeasure his stepmother would feel 
at what he had done. However he 
was full master at home, and as soon 
as he arrived he sent for the bishop, 
got his bride nicely dressed, and the 
marriage was celebrated, the bride 
answering by signs. He knew by 
her manners she was of high birth, 
and no two could be fonder of each 
other. 

“The wicked stepmother did all she 
could to make mischief, saying she 
was sure she was only a woodman’s 
daughter, but nothing could disturb 
the young king’s opinion of his wife. 
In good time the young queen was 
delivered of a beautiful boy, and the 
king was so glad he hardly knew what 
to do for gladness. All the grandeur of 
the christening and the happiness of 
the parents tormented the bad woman 
more than I can tell you, and she de- 
termined to puta stop to all theircom- 
fort. She got asleeping posset given 
to the young mother, and while she 
was thinking and thinking how she 
could best make away with the child, 
she saw a wicked-looking wolf in the 
ay looking up at her, and licking 

is chops. She lost no time, but 
snatched the child from the arms of 
the sleeping woman, and pitched it 
out. The beast caught it in his mouth, 
and was over the garden fence in a 
minute. The wicked woman. then 
pricked her own fingers, and dabbled 
the blood round the mouth of the 
sleeping mother. 

“Well, the young king was just 
then coming into the big bawn from 
hunting, and as soon as he entered 
the house, she beckoned to him, shed 
a few crocodile tears, began to cry, 
and wring her hands, and hurried him 
along the passage to the bedchamber. 

“Oh, wasn’t the poor king fright- 
ened when he saw the queen’s mouth 
bloody, and missed his child? It 
would take two hours to tell you the 
devilment of the old queen, the con- 
fusion, and fright, and grief of the 
young king and queen, the bad opi- 
nion he began to feel of his wife, 
and the struggle she had to keep 
down her bitter sorrow, and not give 
way to it by speaking or lamenting. 
The young king would not allow any 
one to be called, and ordered his step- 
mother to give out that the child fell 
from the mother’s arms at the window, 
and that a wild beast ran off with it. 
The wicked woman pretended to do 
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so, but she told underhand to every- 
body she spoke to, what the king and 
herself saw in the bedchamber. 

“The young queen was the most 
gabappy woman in the three king- 
doms for along time, between sorrow 
for her child, and her husband’s bad 
opinion, still she neither spoke nor 
cried, and she gathered bog down and 
went on with the shirts. Often the 
twelve wild geese would be seen 
lighting on-the trees in the park or on 
the smooth sod, and looking at her 
windows. So she worked on to get the 
shirts finished, but another year was 
at an. end, and she had the twelfth 
shirt knitted except one arm, when 
she was obliged to take to her bed, 
and a beautiful girl was born. 

“Now the king was on his guard 
and he would not let the mother 
and child be left alone for a minute ; 
but the wicked woman bribed some 
of the attendants, set others asleep, 
gave the sleepy posset to the queen, 
and had a person watching to snatch 
the child away, and kill it. But what 
should she see but the same wolf in 
the garden looking up, and licking his 
chops again. Out went the child, 
and away with it flew the wolf, and 
she smeared the sleeping mother's 
mouth and face with blood, and then 
roared, and bawled, and cried out to 
the king and to everybody she met, 
and the room was filled, and every 
one was sure the young queen had just 
devoured her own babe. 

“The poor mother now thought 
her life would leave her. She was 
in such a state she could neither think 
nor pray, but she sat like a stone, 
and worked away at the arm of the 
twelfth shirt. 

“The king was for taking her to 
the house in the wood where he found 
her, but the stepmother, and the lords 
of the court, and the judges would not 
hear of it, and she was condemned to 
be burned in the big bawn at three 
o'clock the same day. When the 
hour drew near, the king went to 
the farthest part of his palace, and 
there was no more unhappy man in 
his kingdom at that hour. 

“ When the executioners came and 
led her off, she took the pile of shirts 
in her arms. There were still a few 
stitches wanted, and while they were 
tying her to the stake, she still worked 
on. At the last stitch she seemed 
overcome and dropped a tear on her 
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work, but the moment after she 
sprung up, and shouted out, ‘I am 
innocent; call my husband! The 
executioners stayed their hands ex- 
cept one wicked-disposed creature who 
set fire to the faggot next him, and 
while all were struck in amaze, there 
was a rushing of wings, and in a mo- 
ment the twelve wild geese were 
standing round the pile. Before you 
could count twelve, she flung a shirt 
over every bird, and there in the 
twinkling of an eye were twelve of the 
finest young men that could be col- 
lected out of a thousand. While 
some were untying their sister, the 
eldest taking up a strong stake in his 
hand struck the busy executioner 
such a blow that he never needed 
another. 

“While they were comforting the 
young queen, and the king was 
hurrying to the spot, a fine-looking 
woman appeared among them holding 
the babe on one arm and the littie 
prince by the hand. There was no- 
thing but crying for joy, and laughin 
for joy, and hugging and kissing, aa 
when any one had time to thank the 
good fairy who carried the child away 
in the shape of a wolf, she was not to 
be found. Never was such happi- 
ness enjoyed in any palace that ever 
was built, and if the wicked queen 
and her helpers were not torn by wild 
horses they richly deserved it.” 

It was not an unusual thing for 
Mrs. K. of the Duffrey to draw tears 
from some of her audience when re- 
lating this story. She would stop at 
passages either because she found her 
descriptive powers at fault, or that 
she was affected herself, and did not 
choose to let her audience perceive 
the tremor in her voice ; and silent 
and unwilling tears would fall from 
the eyes of some of the tenants of the 
hearth. 

The next purposeless sketch would 
not be quoted but for our conviction 
that this collection of fireside recita- 
tions would be incomplete without a 
specimen or two of the wild and non- 
sensical rhapsodies that occasionally 
relieved the gravity of the evening’s 
entertainment. 


THE WONDERFUL CAKE. 
“A mouse, a rat, and a little red 


hen, once lived together in the same 
cabin, and one day the little red hen 
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said, ‘ Let us bake a cake and have a 
feast.’ ‘Let us, says the mouse ; and 
‘let us,’ says the rat. ‘ Who'll go get 
the wheat ground ? says the hen. ‘I 
won't,’ says the mouse ; ‘I won't,’ 
says the rat; ‘I'll go myself, says 
the little red hen. ‘ Who'll make the 
cake? ‘I won't,’ says the mouse ; 
‘I won't,’ says the rat; ‘I will my- 
self? says the little red hen.* 

‘Who'll eat the cake? ‘I will,’ says 
the mouse ; ‘I will,’ says the rat; 
‘Dickens a bit you shall,’ says the 
little red hen. Well, while the hen 
was putting over her hand to it, mach 
go brath with it out of the door, and 
after it with the three housekeepers. 

“When it was running away, it 
went by a barn full of thrashers, and 
they asked it where it was running. 
‘ Oh,’ says it, ‘?'m running away from 
the mouse, the rat, and the little red 
hen, and from you too if I can.’ So 
cay piked away after it with their 
flails, and it run and it run till it came 
to a ditch full of ditchers, and they 
asked it ‘Oh, I’m running 
away from the mouse, the rat, and 
the little red hen, and from a barn 
full of thrashers, and from you too if 
I can.’ Well they all ran after it 
along with the rest till it came toa 
well full of washers. At last 
it came to a ford where it met with a 
fox, who asked where it was running. 
‘Oh, [I’m running away from the 
mouse, the rat, and the little red 
hen, from a barn full of thrashers, a 
ditch full of ditchers, a well full of 
washers, a crumply-horned cow, a 
saddled-backed sow, and from you too 
if I can.” ‘But you can’t cross the 
ford,’ says the fox. ‘And can’t you 
ca me over? says the cake. 
‘What’ll you give me !’ says the fox. 
‘A kiss at Christmas, and an egg at 
Easter,’ says the cake. ‘ Very well,’ 
says the fox—‘ up with you.’ 

**So he sat on his currabingo with 
his nose in the air, and the cake got 
7 his tail till it sat on his SHEDS, 
‘ Now over with you says the cake.’ 
*You’re not high enough,’ says he. 
Then it scrambled up on his shoulder. 
‘Up higher still,’ says he, ‘you 
wouldn’t be safe there.’ ‘Am I right 
now ? -— the cake, when it was on 
his head. ‘Not quite,’ says he; 
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‘you'll be safer on the ridge pole of 
my nose.’ ‘Well, says the cake, ‘I 
think I ean go no further.’ ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
says he, and he shot it up in the air, 
caught it in his mouth, and’ sent’ it 
down the red lane.” 

A rapid style of telling, and the 
ceaseless repetitions form the charms 
of this rhapsody such as they are. 

Step-mothers and step-sisters were 
selected by the fireside historians as 
the antagonistic characters in their 
compositions. . When they were not 
sutticient for the quota of evil neces- 
sary, they added a giant and occasion- 
ally his wife. But in nearly every 
instance the mass of shade was sub- 
servient to that of the light and the 
cheerful middle tints of the picture. 
The good and amiable characters were 
ever victorious over the selfish and 
ill-conditioned ones. Our modern 
social chroniclers adopt the opposite 
principle. They can only afford sucha 
modicum of light as will give an idea 
of the depth of their shadows. 


THE FALSE BRIDE. 


“There was once a king and a 
queen that loved each other very 
much, and they had a beautiful and 
kindly dispositioned daughter. Butthe 
queen was taken ill, and when she 
was (lying she called her daughter 
alone to her bed-side, and fastened a 
woven ring of hair, and silk, and gold 
thread on her left arm, just under her 
shoulder, and said, ‘Now, my dear 
daughter, you must be very careful 
not to let any womankind get pos- 
session of that ring. It was given to 
me by a goud fairy when you were an 
infant, and she said that as long as 
you wore it, no one could do you any 
real harm. But if once it was taken 
from you, she that took it, would 
command you in every way, and if 
she was a8 ugly as sin, you should 
take her appearance, and it was in 
her power to take yours, the moment 
the change was made.’ 

“When the queen was dead, onelady 
of the court, who had rather an ugly 
looking daughter, became very lovin 
to the young princess, and she spoke o 
the king’s loss so feelingly, and pitied 


* Similar repetitions at the baking, buttermg, &c., and no item of which were under 


any circumstance ever omitted. 
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him so much, that the princess thought 
it would be the finest thing in the 
world if her father would make her 
his second wife. So she was ever- 
more speaking of the lady’s goodness 
of heart, and nice manners, and she 
plagued her father so, that to get rid 
of the bother, he married the cunning 
lady at last. The first dinner they all 
took together, the new queen gave 
wine to the princess, and water to her 
own girl ; the next, she gave them both 
wine, and the third, the poor princess 
had to put up with water. By de- 
grees she turned her father very much 
against her, telling him all manner of 
lies and stories, and when there were 
great parties she would not be allowed 
to join in them, because the young 
nobles and princes would dance oftener 
with her, and entertain her with dis- 
course much oftener than her step- 
sister, for this one had a bad temper 
as well as an ugly face. 

“So the poor young lady spent a 
great deal of her time in her chamber, 
or when the weather was fine, out in the 
park, sometimes walking, and some- 
times sitting under the trees and doing 
needle-work. One day she was hem- 
ming a handkerchief, with her little 
dog on one side and her work-basket 
on the other, and a voice that she 
thought to belong to one of the gentle- 
men of the court said, ‘ Who are you 
hemming the handkerchief for, fair 
lady? ‘For the King of Norway’s 
son,’ said she by way of joke. ‘Then 
I am a happy man,’ said the voice, 
‘for Iam that person.’ She looked 
up and all the blood in her veins 
rushed into her face, for she saw she 
was speaking with a noble-looking, 
and well-formed, and handsome young 
man with rich clothes on him. 
won’t tire you with all the confusion 
at first,and the charming discourse that 
followed ; but to make a long story 
short, she ran home, and the prince 
soon followed her, and paid his re- 
spects to her father, and asked for her 
in marriage. Well, he didn’t get a 
refusal, but the step-mother and step- 
sister were as mad as you please at 
the preference that was shown her. 

“The young prince soon returned 
home to prepare for the wedding, and 
in a week’s time the princess was sent 
after him, and a company of gentle- 
men and attendants went with her to 
do her honour, and protect her from 
accidences, and her step-sister went 
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also out of respect as she said. But 
she got some lessons in private from 
her mother. 

“One day they stopped at a noble- 
man’s house, and as it was hot wea- 
ther the princess, and tke step-sister, 
and the step-sister’s maid, went down 
to a summer-house that was on the 
edge of the lake to bathe. When the 
three were in thé water, the step- 
sister took hold of the princess by the 
arm, and said with a wicked tone, and 
her teeth almost closed, ‘ Loose that 
platted ring from your arm, and give 
it to me quietly, or we will drown 
you here without pity.’ She begged 
and prayed for mercy, but all to no 
use. She forgot that they could do 
her no harm while she had the ring, 
and so to save her young life, she un- 
claspt it, and fastened it on the other’s 
arm. The moment it was on, the ap- 
pearances of both were changed: the 
princess acquired the ugly look of her 
step-sister, who was now as beautiful 
as she had been a minute before. 
‘Now,’ says the wicked girl, ‘swear 
that you will never tell to any 
human being young or old, what has 
happened, or drowned you shall be.’ 
So to save her life she took the 
oath. 

“They went on again after their 
rest, the step-sister as beautiful as the 
lily and rose, and the princess as or- 
dinary in feature as if she were a tin- 
ker’s daughter, but their dispositions 
remained the same as before. No one 
saw the differ but the little dog, and 
now he would not come near the false 
princess whatever patting or coaxing 
she could try. The young prince of 
Norway was right glad to welcome 
his bride to her new home, but after 
a little he was surprised at the tone 
of her voice, and the coarse kind of talk 
she used, and her bad temper. 

“The wedding was celebrated and 
T'll leave you to feel for the poor 
princess that day and night and for a 
week after. The bride got little com- 
fort in her new life. She had great 
grandeur, but she saw that her hus- 
band didn’t care for her; he found 
such a difference in her discourse from 
what he heard from her at her father’s 
place, and there was nothing good- 
natured, or witty, or pleasant in all 
that came out of her lips. Every 
one liked the poor ugly sister, she was 
so cheerful and kind with gentle and 
simple, Even the prince would chat 
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as long with her as his wife would let 
him, and the old king grew as fond of 
her as if she was his daughter. 

“This did not at all please the 
bride, and so she told the princess 
to make ready for her return. Soshe 
was to.set out in three days, and every 
one in the court was sorry, but so it 
should be. Well, the next day, a 

oung boy that was employed in the 
Litchen, watched the old king when 
he was taking a walk in the grove, 
and says he, ‘I ask pardon, but I 
could not help telling your majesty 
what I heard the young queen’s sis- 
ter saying to her little dog last night 
when she thought every one was 
asleep. She went out in the garden, 
and I[ thought it so queer that I crept 
after in the shade, till she went into 
the summer-house, and sobbed and 
cried as if her heart was going to 
break. ‘My poor faithful little dog,’ 
said she, ‘little does my father or the 



































































































































































































oung prince that should be my hus- 
l and know what my wicked step- 
sister did to me; how she and her 
P maid went about drowning me till I 
y was forced to take the platted ring 
8 off my own arm, and put it on hers, 
and how our appearances were changed 
7 from that moment ; and that’she who 
lies by his side now, is not his own 
r love at all, but the wicked daughter 
e of a wicked mother. I am obliged 
ie by a solemn oath not to tell this 
\- treachery to any human being, but if 
is I did not speak about it my heart 
ie would break, and so I tell it to you 
d my dear little dog.’ And then she 
36 lamented her fate so bitterly that I 
ig, couldn’t help crying. For fear she 
of should find out that she was heard, I 
1e did not stir till I saw her going up 
er the walk and into the castle. 
ne ‘Don’t say a word of this to any 
lk one at your peril,’ said the old _— 
to the boy, ‘and you shall be wel 
ad rewarded for your discovery. He 
or went in and requested the bride and 
a bridegroom and the princess to come 
m- into his own private room, and there 
at while all were wondering what he had 
18- to say, he asked the bride, if she wore 
nd on her left arm under the shoulder, a 
om. 
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platted ring of hair, and silk, and gold 
thread. She reddened up, but did 
not deny it as the bridegroom saw it 
more than once. ‘Will you please to 
let all the present company look at 
it? said he. Well, she was very un- 
willing, but thought better to comply. 
‘Oblige me now, ma’am,’ said he, * by 
opening the clasp. ‘I don’t know 
how,’ said she. *That’s true, at any 
rate, said the king. ‘ Perhaps, 
madam,’ said he to the princess, ‘ you 
know the plan.’ ‘Oh you forsworn 
creature! said the bride, ‘aren’t you 
afraid of breaking your solemn oath? 
‘She broke no oath,’ said the king. 
‘She told her dismal story to her 
little dog in the summer-house last 
night, and he that overheard it told 
it tome. Dear daughter,’ said he to 
her, ‘open the clasp.’ ‘She shall 
not,’ cried the wicked bride, ‘ while I 
havelifeor strength ; and she stamped 
like a fury. Three of the guards were 
called in, and very hard they found 
it to keep her quiet while the prin- 
cess loosened the clasp. There she 
was the next moment as ugly as 
sin, and her own beautiful colour 
and features came back to the true 
princess. I need not tell you how the 
wicked girl was sent back to her mo- 
ther, bound hand and foot, and how 
the king banished them both from 
his kingdom, and threatened to have 
them torn by wild horses if ever 
they dared to return. Well another 
marriage was soon celebrated, and if 
there wasn’t joy and happiness at it, 
there’s no such thing in the world. 
And if yourselves and myself were 
living within ten miles of the palace, 
I’m sure we'd get an invitation.”’* 


THE THREE GIFTS. 


“There was once a widow woman 
and she had only one son, an innocent 
slob of a boy, and one summer when 
the food was scarce and dear, Jack 
said he’d not be a burthen to his mo- 
ther any longer, but go and look for 
service. Well, the poor mother gave 
him her blessing, and he began to 








* Is the absence of the perfect and pluperfect tenses in the ordinary phraseology of 
our peasantry to be ascribed to the still enduring influence of the native idiom in which 
there is only one preterite tense. The Gaelic language, however, is not unfurnished with 
happy means of expressing the time relations of the tenses quoted. In the consuetudinal 
tense is exhibited by a single word a continued action. The existing faulty expressions, 
does be writing, $c., can be traced to the native grammar. 
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make the road short. He walked all 
day till the heel of the evening, and 
then he took up at a farmer’s house 
where he got his supper and a bed. 
All the talk of the family, the whole 
evening, was about outwitting people 
in making bargains, and how every 
one chuckled while he was telling how 
he passed off an old useless horse for 
a young one, or got a good price for 
a regular fowler of a pig.* And the 
women were as bad as the men, boast- 
ing of how they cheated customers 
by passing off layers of bad butter 
under the good, and selling musty 
eggs for fresh, and I don’t know all. 
The very old couple laughed at the 
children telling how they won pins 
and buttons by cheatery at pitch and 
toss andsuch games. Jack wondered 
at the sort of people he got among, 
but he was in no danger of falling in 
love with their ways. 

“ Well, as roguish as they appeared, 
they were not without good nature. 
They gave him a good supper of po- 
tatoes, milk, and butter, and the only 
harm I wish King George is, that he 
may never have worse. They gave 


him a quarter of a barley griddle- 


cake next day, and he continued his 
quest. Late in the evening he came 
out on a common that had in the 
middle of it a rock or a great pile of 
stones overgrown with furze bushes, 
and when he came up there was a 
dwelling-house, and a cow-house, and 
a goat’s s-house, and a pig-stye all 
scooped out of the rock, and the cows 
were going into the byre, and the 
goats into ‘their house, but the pigs 
were grunting and bawling before the 
door. 

“There was a comely old woman 
leaning over the half door, scolding 
the pigs for being so impatient. Jack 
bade her the time of the evening, and 
she gave him back his good manners, 
and said if he wished to rest for the 
night he was welcome. There was 
nothing Jack liked better. So he 
got a good supper, and an offer to 
give him good wages if he stopped to 
mind her live stock, and the little 
plot of potatoes and corn that was 
sown. 

“So he agreed to try a quarter, and 
never was a quarter spent pleasanter. 
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He looked after the puckawn and his 
twelve goats, the ram and sheep, and 
the black cattle, reaped the little piot 
of corn and weeded the potato drills. 
His mistress and himself had never 
a cross word. She wasn’t a fidget, 
and Jack was not lazy, and he’d often 
catch himself saying, ‘ Our cows and 
our goats,’ as if he was partly a mas- 
ter, and she never thought the worse 
of him for it. At last the quarter 
came to an end, and his mistress bade 
him go home and see his mother, and 
come back to herif he liked. ‘ Here’s 
the wages I’ll give you,’ said she, lay- 
ing a hen on the table. ‘Do not ask 
it to do anything till you reach home; 
then throw some oats on the table 
and say, ‘ Hen, hen, lay your eggs.’ 

“Jack knew the woman’s good 
heart, and took away the hen as con- 
tented as if he got ten pounds. He 
got lodging at the same house as be- 
fore, and they asked him ever so 
many questions, chiefly about the 
wages. He was such a slob of a fel- 
low that the smallest child in the 
house was able to turn him inside out, 
and so he acknowledged that the only 
wages he got for the quarter was the 
hen. ‘Oh, but you're the divel’s own 
gommula of a Jack,’ says the man 
of the house, ‘ for taking such wages. 
Put the carkeen on the | table, and let 
us see what she can do.’ ‘Give usa 
handful of oats,’ says Jack. The oats 
was spilled out, and Jack said the 
words he was told, and the hen began 
to pick and to lay golden eggs as fast 
as you could recken them, and such 
looks as every one gave, and such 
opening of eyes and clucking of 
tongues, and ohs and ahs, no one ever 
heard in one place. When she laid 
about a score of eggs, Jack thought 
it was enough for one time, and he 
took all and bade the Banatigh hold 
out her apron. 

“‘ Every one paid Jack a great deal 
of respect the rest of the night. He 
asked leave to go to the barn when 
he felt himself sleepy, but dickens a 
foot they’d let him. He was put to 
sleep in a feather bed in one of the 
rooms below the parlour, and the hen 
was provided with a nice nest along- 
side of him. After a good breakfast 
next day they filled: his pocket with 


* A swinish inmate of the farm-yard, who employs his spare time chasing the young 


poultry and eating them. 
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a split cake and plenty of butter in- 
side et it. 

“When the hugging and kissing 
between himself and his mother was 
over, says she, ‘Jack, asthore, did 
you bring anaes home with you ? 
‘Faith an’ I did, mother,’ says he. 
‘There’s a hen that will make our 
fortune.’ ‘Hen inagh ! musha what 
great value is the finest hen in Ire- 
land!’ * You'll see, mother, after you 
give her some oats on the table. The 
oats were spilled, and Jack said the 
same words as before, ‘ Hen, hen, lay 
your eggs,’ but she went on picking 
and not an iotum of an egg did she 
lay. ‘Well, Jack, my poor fellow, 
you were a gaum before you went to 
travel and you are a gaum after it. 
‘ Mother,’ says Jack, ‘ I was deceived, 
that’s all; but Pll try my fortune 
again.’ He took up at the farmer’s 
house, and told how the hen wouldn’t 
lay a single golden egg for him at his 
mother’s. ‘What hen? said they. 
‘The one that laid the twenty golden 
eggs on that table.’ ‘Oh, my poor 
fellow, it’s a dream you had the same 
night. The hen you had with you 


never laid an egg of any kind while 
she was here,’ and Jack didn’t know 
what tothink. He returned to his old 
mistress and told her what happened 


him. ‘Couldn’t you take my advice, 
Jack, and not try what your hen 
would do till you got home? 
hen now at your mother’s is not the 
one you took from here.’ ‘Lord! 
says he, ‘would the dacent people 
that lodged and fed me, do such a 
mean act? and he began to think. 
“No help for misfortunes, Jack,’ says 
his mistress. ‘Go to your work, and 
we'll see what luck’s in store for you 
in another quarter’s time. 

“So he worked away like a May- 
boy, and the cows, and goats, and 
sheep, seemed all glad to see him 
again, for he was always a good head 
to them. But the old lady didn’t 
keep him more than a week till she 
popped him home. ‘Here, Jack,’ 
says she, ‘is a table-cloth, but you 
are not to open it till you get home to 
your mother. Then spread it on the 
table, and say, ‘ table-cloth do your 
duty,’ and if you don’t be surprised, 
Tm not ibedking to you. Jack set 
out, and got lodging again at the same 
house, but he took good care not to 
show his treasure ; he kept it folded 
round his body. Weli, they began to 
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joke on him about his dream, and 
to ask him what new prize he got. 
He held out a long time, but one of 
the children peeped under his coat, 
and saw the cloth. Well, they gave 
him no ease, but undervalued the 
article, and ridiculed him till at last 
out of bravery he spread it on the 
table, and cried out, ‘table cloth, do 
your duty. In a moment it was 
covered with dishes, and plates, and 
jugs, and tumblers, and knives and 
forks, all of pure gold, and the nicest 
meat and loaves were on the dishes, 
and sweet wine and ale in the jugs 
andtumblers. Every one was amazed, 
and Jack was not slow in asking them 
to fall to. They didn’t need much 
pressing, and when all were satisfied, 

ack insisted that the mistress of the 
house should put up all the gold ves- 
sels in her a 

“He was put to sleep in the same 
feather-bed, and his cloth was put 
under his pillow by the mistress, and 
he got his bread and butter for the 
road, and his mother laughed at him 
when the table cloth would do no 
more for him than the hen, and the 
farmer’s family laughed worse when 
he came back, and called it his second 
dream, and so he returned very low 
spirited to his old mistress that lived 
under the bushy rocks. 

“* Jack,’ says she, ‘I see nothing 
can be done for you nor for any one 
that can’t say no, nor stand a jest. . 
All my gifts are spent but one, and 
that’s no great thing. Such as it is 
you may take it. Whenever you say 
stick do your duty, you will very 
likely see something you didn’t ex- 
pect. You are always welcome to 
come back to me; but I'll give you no 
more wonderful presents. [ll give 
you just five pounds a quarter, as long 
as you stay with me ; but first go back 
this one time more. 

“Jack got lodging in the same 
house, but he took no care to hide his 
stick, and I don’t think any of them 
set any value on it more than himself. 
So they spoke of one thing and an- 
other, but though they pretended to 
feel no curiosity about what the stick 
could do, the discourse always came 
back to it. ‘Well, says Jack at 
last, ‘as I showed you the virtue of 
the other gifts, or dreamed I showed 
them (maybe I’m only dreaming now), 
I wont be a churl about this. Stic 
do your duty.” Oh, the moment he 
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said the words, the stick flew from the 
head and shoulders of one, to the 
headand shoulders of another, whack- 
ing, and cracking, and banging, and 
every one roaring out, ‘murdher, mur- 
dher !’ and such a piece of confusion 
was never seen before under one roof. 
No one could have got more than a 
rub or two at his bruises when his 
turn came round again. And it was 
one chorus of roaring and bawling, 
‘Oh, Jack honey,’ says the woman of 
the house, ‘Stop this mischief of 
a stick, and you must have your hen 
again.’ ‘But you know, ma’am, it 
was only a dream.’ ‘Dream or no 
dream, here she is.’ ‘ Stick, stick, 
will that do ? said Jack, but it only 
went on throuncing harder than ever. 
‘Well, Jack, here is the cloth also, 
and now stop it for goodness’ sake.’ 
Stop it did like shot, at Jack’s bid- 
ding and came back to Jack's hand, 
but it was long before the groans and 
moans were at an end. 

“Jack would not sleep under the 
roof of such people. He rested in the 
barn the rest of the night on a good 
pile of straw, and next evening he 
was at home. You can hardly ima- 
gine the mother’s surprise when she 
saw the hen lay golden eggs, and the 
cloth covered with gold vessels. Every 
one that was in need was the better 
of Jack’s good luck ; but in the be- 
ginning he did as much harm as ser- 
vice with his generosity to lazy and 
wicked creatures, but he learned wis- 
dom all in good time. He and his 
mother drove in a carriage to the com- 
mon where the good fairy lived ; the 
common was there,-and so was the 
rock with all the bushes, but neither 
house, nor mistress, nor the sheep, 
nor the cows, nor the puckawn and 
his troop of goats.” 

This tale was a great favourite with 
the juvenile portion of the audience, 
especially the cudgelling scene. They 
would shout and cheer at that passage, 
so heartily did they sympathise with 
Jack’s recovery of his property, and 
applaud the even-handed justice dealt 
to the family. 

The relator of the next tale, a girl 
from the Roer in Kilkenny, could have 
told it much more effectually in Irish, 
but except to the old people if would 
have been unintelligible. There were 
quatrains here and there, which she 
would repeat with fire in the native 
tongue, but when she attempted a 
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translation, she was mortified beyond 
measure. 


THE MAID IN THE COUNTRY UNDER GROUND. 


“There was once a man that was 
left a widower with a good and hand- 
some daughter; but he thought fit 
to marry « widow, a very bad woman, 
who had a daughter as wicked as 
herself. They did all they could, by 
telling lies on her, to persuade her 
father to send her away, but he would 
not. So one day that she was sent to 
the draw-well her step-mother came 
behind her, and threw her head fore- 
most into it. She gave herself up for 
dead ; but wasn’t she surprised, after 
finding her breath stopped for a while, 
to find herself lying in agreen meadow, 
with a bright sun and blue sky over 
her? Well, she walked on till she 
came to a hedge, that was so old it 
was not able to bearupabird. ‘I’m 
old and worn, fair maid,’ said the 
hedge; ‘step lightly over me.’ ‘That 
I will do with pleasure, poor hedge,’ 
said she. So she stepped so gently 
and lightly over, that not a twig was 
stirred. ‘Ill do you a good turn 
another time,’ said the hedge. 

“She went on a while till she came 
to where an oven stood with a hot fire 
under it, and all at once the loaves 
spoke. ‘ Take us out, take us out, fair 
maiden. We're baking for seven years, 
and now we ll be all burned if you don’t 
release us.’ So she took the shovel, 
opened the door, and laid them nicely 
side by side on the grass. ‘ Now take 
one of us with you,’ said the loaves, 
‘and good luck be in your road.’ She 
went on, and found a poor woman 
sitting on a stone, and crying with the 
hunger. She gave her the greater 
part of her loaf, and went on till she 
met a flight of sparrows sitting on a 
block, and they all chattered out, 
‘Some crumbs, fair maid ; some 
crumbs, fair maid, or we'll all be 
dead with the hunger. It’s seven 
years since we got a good meal.’ So 
she crumbled therest of the bread, and 
they all cried, ‘Some day, fair maid, 
this good will be surely repaid.’ 

“She next passed by an apple tree, 
and the branches were bent down to 
the ground with the fruit. ‘Shake 
me, shake me, fair maid; it’s seven 
years since 1 was shaken before.’ So 
she gently shook the tree and the 
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boughs, and gathered all into a nice 
heap round the trunk. ‘Take some 
in your hand and eat them,’ said the 
tree ; ‘I'll remember this deed some 
day.’ The next she met was a ram, 
with his wool all trailing on the 
ground behind him. ‘Sheer me, fair 
maid,’ said he, ‘ for I wasn’t shorn for 
seven long years before.’ So she laid 
his head on her knee, and clipped him 
so nice, that he cried out when she 
was walking away, ‘ Fair maid, I’ll do 

ou a good turn for this some day.’ 
The next she met was a cow, with her 
poor elder (udder) so full that it was 
trailing on the ground. ‘ Milk me, fair 
maid,’ said she; ‘I wasn’t milked 
these seven long years.’ So she did, 
and the cow licked her, and moved 
after her, ‘Fair maid, I'll do you a 
good turn for this some day.’ 

“ Well, the day was spent, and she 
got lodging at a lonely house, where 
there was no one but a woman with 
hair on her chin and very long teeth, 
and her daughter that had the same 
sort of teeth, but no beard as yet. 
They gave her some mouldy bread 
and some small beer for supper, and 
next day when she was going off, they 
said there was no one else living in 
that underground country, and so she 
might as well live with themselves. 
‘Till give you food and clothes,’ said 
the old woman, ‘and your choice of 
three casks when you are leaving me, 
and one of them contains more gold 
and silver and precious stones than 
the King of England has in his court.’ 

“The first task she gave her was to 
go milk the cows, but when she went 
into the byre where they stood, they 
lued, and they kicked, and they horn- 
ed, so that she was afraid to come near 
them. But a flight of sparrows came 
in, and lighted on their heads, and 
took hold of their ears and they stood 
as quiet as lambs till they were milked. 
Then they all chirrupped, ‘Thisis what 
we doforrewarding of you, fairmaiden, 
fair maiden, for giving us crumbs, for 
giving us crumbs.’ Then they all flew 
off, and very sour looks she got from 
the two women inside for peer 
with her life from the cows. ‘It was 
not from your own breast you sucked 
your knowledge,’ said the young one. 

“The next morning, said the old 
witch, ‘Take this short black hank of 
thread and this long white hank to 
the stream, and bring the black one 
back to me white, and the white one 
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black, or you’ll sup sorrow.’ The poor 
girl took the hanks with a heavy heart, 
and went to thespring, and washedand 
cried till she was weary, and then sat 
down on a stone, and wrung her hands. 
Who should come up at the moment 
but the poor woman she fed the day 
she cleared the oven, and she did no 
more than swale the white hank with 
the stream, and the black hank against 
the stream, and the colours were 
changed ina moment. ‘This is the 
good turn I promised you, fair maid- 
en, said she, and she vanished. 

‘* As vexed as the witches were be- 
fore, they were twice as much vexed 
now, and their faces were fiery and 
vinegary enough to frighten a horse 
from his fodder. ‘Wait till to-mor- 
row !’ said they to themselves, 

“When the breakfast of mouldy 
bread and small beer was over, said 
the old hag, ‘Take that sieve to the 
stream, and bring it back full of 
water; there mustn’t be a drop 
wanting.’ So she wert and tried to 
fill it, and it was no sooner full than 
it was empty, and she began to cry. 
‘Oh, where are my sparrows, and my 
fairy, now?’ said she. ‘Here we are,’ 
said the birds. 


“** Stuff with moss, 
Plaster with clay, 
And carry its full 
Of water away.’ 


“She did so, and took home the 
sieve full to the brim. ‘Oh ho; said 
the angry old witch, ‘you’re too clever 
for us, I see. Go up to that loft, and 
take you're choice of three caskets you'll 
find on the table.’ She went up, and 
there were three caskets—one of gold, 
one of silver, and one of lead. She 
was in doubt which to select, till she 
heard the sparrows twittering on the 
roof at the skylight—‘ Pass by the 
gold, pass by the silver, but take up 
the lead, fair maiden.’ So she did, 
but as she was quitting the house the 
old witch was so vexed at her choice 
that she snapped up a burning log, 
and flung it after her. 

“She ran away very swiftly and as 
swift came the witches after her, till 
she came up to where the cow was 
standing. ‘Come under me,’ says the 
cow ; ‘I'll hide you behind my elder, 
and [’'ll put a charm on their eyes.’ 
‘Did you see a young girl pass this 
way!’ said they. ‘ Yes,’ alll the cow, 
‘she turned into that.wood on the 
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left.’ Off they ran that way, and the 
cow licked the maiden, and off she 
ran. Well when she came near the 
ram, she heard the clatter of their feet 
behind her. ‘Get under that heap of 
wool,’ says he, ‘and they won’t see 
you.’ ‘ Ram, ram, did you see a young 
girl run by? ‘YesI did. She ran 
into that wood on the right.’ Off 
with them again, and the maiden 
thanked the ram, and ran on. Just 
as she was near the apple tree, she 
heard the clatter of their feet again. 
‘Get under the heap of apples,’ said 
the tree, and soshedid. ‘ Apple tree, 
apple tree, did you see a young maid 
run this way? ‘YesI did. She is 
hiding in my branches.’ Up they both 
climbed, and off ran the maid. They 
thought to get down and pursue her, 
but the branches twisted round them 
and held them fast, and it wasn’t till 
the maid was near the hedge that 
they were again on land. Just as she 
was at the hedge, she heard the clatter 
of their feet,-but the fence opened a 
gap for her, and she was soon in the 

reen meadow where she first opened 
Ce eyes in the underground world. 
When the hags attempted to cross the 
hedge it pricked them, with thorns and 
brambles, and just as they were over, 
it tumbled on them, and it took them 
half a day to get clear again. 

“ A heaviness came over the maid 
as she sat down to rest on a green 
ridge, and when she woke she found 
herself sitting by the well in the 
upper world. Her father was glad to 
see her again, but the wicked women 
of the family drove her to an out- 
house to take her meals and sleep. 
Well, she swept it ont and brushed 
the cobwebs off the walls, and then 
she sat down at a little table they 
gave her, and opened her box to see 
what was inside. All the silk, and 
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gold, and silver, and jewels that were 
in it were enough to dazzle any one’s 
eyes, and she began to hang the walls 
with the silk curtains, and cover the 
floor with the fine carpets, that grew 
in size according as they were wanted, 
and then she was like a queen in her 
bower, with as much gold, and silver, 
and jewels in her casket as she chose. 

“Oh, weren’t the step-mother and 
her daughter in a bad way when they 
came by chance intotheroom! They 
asked how she got all the fine things, 
and when she told them, the daughter 
popped herself head foremost into the 
well, and there she met all the same 
adventures as her sister, but she was 
cross and impudent with every one, 
and she had no one to help her milk- 
ing the wicked cows, nor dying the 
hanks, nor filling the sieve, and at 
last she chose the gold casket, and 
when the hags sent her away after 
half starving her, the ram and the cow 
pucked her with their horns, and the 
apple tree had like to kill her with 
the load of fruit it let fall on her, and 
the hedge wounded her with its 
thorny boughs, and when she found 
herself by the well in the upper world 
she was more dead than alive. It 
was worse when she came home, and 
the gold casket was opened, for out 
there swarmed toads, and frogs, and 
snakes, that crept under the beds, and 
filled every corner of the house ; and 
day after day new ones were coming 
out, and making a purgatory on earth 
for herself and her mother. The 
father was glad enough to be let live 
with his daughter, and there was so 
much talk about it in the country 
that the young king came to see the 
maiden. ‘To make a long story short, 
they were married, and if they didn’t 
live happy ever after it surely wasn’t 
the fault of the young queen.”* 





* At the hearth assemblies the narrator went through all the repetitions in detail, but 
we apprehend the presence of a less patient audience. 
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